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ENGLISH    BOTANY^: 


ORDEK  XLIL-OAMPANULAOEilft^LJFPe 

Herbs  or  undcrshrubs  (frequently  having  milky  juice),  with 
alternate  entire  or  toothed  leaves,  without  stipules,  rarely  with 
the  leaves  all  radical.  Flowers  perfect,  regular  or  irregular, 
usually  blue,  purple,  or  white,  generally  separate,  more  rarely 
in  involucrate  anthodes,  with  the  leaves  of  the  involucre  resem- 
bling the  sepals  of  a  calyx.  Calyx-tube  adhering  to  the  ovary ; 
limb  free,  of  5  segments,  regular  or  irregular,  persistent  or  de- 
ciduous, not  forming  a  pappus.  Corolla  monopctalous,  inserted 
into  the  throat  of  the  calyx  ;  limb  B-cIeft  or  -toothed,  regular  or 
irregular — in  the  latter  case  2-lippcd  or  1-lipped.  Stamens  5, 
inserted  at  the  base  of  the  coroUa  ;  filaments  not  adhering  to 
corolla,  and  alternate  with  its  lobes,  free  or  united  into  a 
'tube  ;  anthers  2-celled,  distinct  or  cohering  by  their  margins  or 
bases  in  a  ring  round  the  style,  opening  longitudinally.  Ovary 
inferior,  2-  or  3-,  more  rarely  5-celled  ;  style  1,  generally  cleft  at 
the  apes  Into  as  many  stigmatiferous  portions  as  there  are  cells 
in  the  ovary ;  ovules  numerous  or  several,  very  rarely  1  in  each 
cell  of  the  ovary.  Fruit  a  capsule,  opening  by  clefts  or  pores 
below  or  between  the  calyx-teeth,  or  by  valves  above  the  calyx- 
limb,  or  a  berry  or  drupe  and  indehiscent.  Seeds  albuminous; 
I  embryo  straight,  in  the  midst  of  fleshy  albumen. 
<■ 
CkiK 


Sub-Order  I.— LOBELIEiE. 


Odd  segment  of  the  calyx  anterior,  directed  towards  the  stem. 
^Corolla  irregular,  frequently  more  or  less  2-lippod.  Anthers 
cohering,  usually  dissimilar ;  pollen  ovoid.  Style  glabrous,  with 
a  bUobed  or  entire  stigma  surrounded  by  hairs. 


GENUS  /.—LOBELIA.    Limi. 

Calyx  ri-cleft.      Corolla  tubular,  with  the  tube  split  above  ; 
nb  2-lipped,  with  the  upper  lip  with  2  erect  or  recurved  seg- 
ments ;  the  lower  one  3-lnbpd,  larger    nnd    spreading.     Anthers 
vni..  VI.  11 
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cohering  in  a  ring  round  the  style,  the  2  lower  ones  generally 
bearded  at  the  apex.  Style  with  a  fringe  of  hairs  round  the  stigma. 
Capsule  2-celled,  more  rarely  3-celled,  opening  by  2  (or  3)  valves. 

Herbs,  with  the  flowers  generally  blue  or  lilac,  in  racemes, 
each  flower  in  the  axil  of  a  bract,  or  in  some  cases  of  a  leaf. 

This  genus  of  plants  was  named  in  honour  of  the  Flemish  physician  Matthias 
de  Lobel.  He  was  the  author  of  various  works,  particularly  that  called  "  Icones 
Plantarum."  He  was  born  at  Lisle  in  1538,  became  botanist  and  physician  to  King 
James  I.,  and  died  in  London  in  1616.  Throughout  life  he  was  a  great  traveller,  and 
a  zealous  promoter  of  his  favourite  science  of  botany. 

SPECIES  L— L  O  B  E  L I A    DOBTMANNA.    Lirm. 

Plate  DCCCLXI. 
Retch,  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XIX.  Tab.  MDCXVIII.  Fig.  3. 

Leaves  all  radical,  linear,  sub-cylindrical,  composed  of  2  parallel 
tubes.  Scape  simple,  leafless  or  with  a  very  few  minute  bract-like 
leaves.  Pedicels  longer  than  the  bracts.  Flowers  drooping,  in  an 
elongated  lax  simple  raceme.  Calyx  glabrous,  obconic,  the  tube 
twice  as  long  as  the  segments.  Corolla  much  longer  than  the 
calyx,  sub-glabrous,  split  above,  with  the  2  upper  lobes  linear, 
erect ;  under  lip  longer  than  the  upper,  3-cleft,  with  the  lobes 
elliptical-oblong,  sub-obtuse.  Pilaments  free  at  the  base,  anthers 
included,  pilose  at  the  tips,  the  2  lowest  bearded. 

In  lakes  with  clear  gravelly  bottoms.  Not  uncommon  in  upland 
districts.  It  occurs  in  Wales,  Shropshire,  Cumberland,  and  in 
most  of  the  Scotch  counties,  excepting  those  of  the  South-east, 
reaching  North  to  Sutherland  and  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Isle  of 
Hoy,  in  Orkney. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland^    Perennial.     Late  Summer. 

Root  of  numerous  long  simple  pure- white  brittle  fibres.  Leaves 
numerous,  glabrous,  all  in  a  radical  tuft,  1  to  3  inches  long,  rather 
thicker  than  a  crow-quill,  slightly  recurved,  obtuse,  submerged. 
Stem  solitary,  or  rarely  2  or  3  from  one  root,  1  to  2  feet  high,  hollow, 
unbranched,  frequently  with  a  few  scale-  or  bract-Uke  leaves. 
Raceme  rising  out  of  the  water,  lax,  with  3  to  15  drooping  flowers 
on  rather  short  very  slender  pedicels.  Bracts  oblong-lanceolate, 
obtuse,  much  shorter  than  the  pedicels,  herbaceous.  Flowers  f  to 
1  inch  long,  very  pale  lilac.  Capsule  drooping,  broadly  clavatc, 
acuminate,  the  point  exceeding  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  and  termi- 
nated by  the  style.     Plant  glabrous. 

Water  Lobelm. 

French,  Lobelle  de  Dartmami,     German,  Wasaer  LoheU^y, 


CAMPANTJLACEJa.  3 

The  specific  name  of  this  s^^ccies  was  given  in  honour  of  Dortmaim,  a  Dutch 
apothecary,  who  did  good  service  to  Botany.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Cardinal 
flower ;  but  this  name  is  more  appropriately  given  to  the  species  with  red  flowers,  in 
which  a  resemblance  may  be  fancied  in  colour  and  shape  to  a  cardinal's  hat 

SPECIES  IL— L  O  B  E  L I A    UBENS*    Linn. 

Plate  DCCCLXIL 
BUhi,  FL  GalL  et  Germ.  Exsica  No.  584. 

Badical  leaves  oblong-oblanceolate  or  obovate,  sub-petiolate ; 
stem-leaves  narrowly  oblong,  sessile,  the  uppermost  ones  strap- 
shaped,  oblong  ;  all  flat,  irregularly  serrate  -  dentate,  with  the 
teeth  callous-pointed,  glabrous  above,  usually  puberulent  beneath. 
Pedicels  shorter  than  the  bracts.  Flowers  sub-erect,  in  elongated 
rather  dense  racemes.  Calyx  puberulent,  clavate-cylindrical,  the 
tube  scarcely  as  long  as  the  segments.  Corolla  much  longer 
than  the  calyx,  puberulent,  split  above,  with  the  two  upper  lobes 
linear-lanceolate,  ascending ;  under  lip  as  long  as  the  upper,  3-cleft, 
with  the  lobes  lanceolate,  acute.  Filaments  free  at  the  base. 
Anthers  sub-exserted,  pilose,  the  2  lower  ones  bearded  at  the 
apex. 

On  bushy  heaths.  Very  rare.  "  At  the  bottom  of  Kilmington 
Hill  or  Shute  Common  (Axminster  end),  on  a  part  of  the  heath 
facing  the  George  public-house,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  growing  amongst  tufts  of  short  furze  or  heath  in  tolerable 
plenty,  1836.  The  inhabitants  know  the  plant  from  the  visits  of 
the  curious.  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Abraham  it  occurs  scattered  over 
Woodbury  Hill,  and  I  found  one  specimen  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  general  station." — (Dr.  Bromfield,  in  Now  Botanist's 
Guide,  p.  551.)  Also  said  to  be  found  by  the  Rev.  J.  Dix  near 
Ashford,  Kent ;  but  it  seems  doubtful  if  more  than  a  single  root 

was  observed. 

England.     Perennial.    Autumn. 

Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  simple  or  paniculately  branched.  Radical 
leaves  almost  in  a  rosette,  1  to  3  inches  long ;  stem-leaves  becoming 
smaller  and  less  attenuated  at  the  base  in  proportion  as  they  are 
placed  higher  on  the  stem.  Racemes  simple,  that  which  terminates 
the  main  stem  much  larger  than  those  of  the  branches.  Bracts 
linear-acute,  about  three  times  as  long  as  the  short  pedicels,  densely 
puberulent,  herbaceous,  tipped  with  red.  Flowers  \  to  f  inch 
long.  Tube  of  the  corolla  funnel-shaped-cylindrical,  twice  as  long 
as  the  calyx-segments  ;  Umb  pale-blue.     Capsule  erect,  the  point 
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falling  short  of  the  sepals.     Plant  sub-glabrous,  or  more  or  less 
puberulcnt. 

Acrid  Lobelia. 

Frenoh,  Lobclie  JlrHlatUe. 

Tbe  blue  flowers  of  tbis  pretty  little  plaot  remind  ub  of  the  weli-known  foreign 
little  s{}eciett  Lobelia  speciosa,  which  forms  bo  pretty  a  bordering  to  our  flower-bi'ds  in 
tbe  height  of  Hummer,  wbicL,  however,  is  not  hardy.  Our  native  species  la  acrid  and 
pUDgenl  if  taken  into  tbo  mouth,  especially  near  the  root.  It  is  possible  that  it  may 
K3S  some  medicinal  properties  as  well  as  its  foreign  relations. 


Sub-Oeder  II.— CAMPANULINE^. 

Odd  segment  of  the  calyx  posterior,  turned  away  from  tbe  stem. 
Corolla  regular.  Anthers  all  alike,  generally  free ;  pollen  spherical. 
Style  bairy. 

GENVS  II— 3  A  S  I O  N  E.    Unn. 

Calyx-limb  B-partite.  Corolla  cylindrical  and  straight  in  bud, 
divided  almost  to  tbo  base  into  5  linear  divisions,  which  are 
recurved  wbcn  the  flower  expands.  Stamens  5  ;  anthers  cohering 
by  their  bases.  Style  filiform,  hairy  ;  stigma  2-lobed,  or  nearly 
entire.  Capsule  sub-globular,  2-celled,  opening  at  the  summit  by 
2  very  short  valves. 

Herbs,   with   radical    leaves    often    in    rosettes ;    stem-leaves 
alternate,  narrow,  entire  or  sinuated,  and  often  undulated  at  the 
margins.    Plovers  small,  blue  or  lilae,  in  involuerate  heads,  resem- 
bling the  anthodes  of  the  Compositse.     Plant  with  the  aspect  of  a  ■ 
Scabious. 

The  name  of  this  genus  of  plants  is  said  to  come  from  laeuvi]  (iaaone),  a  nama  i 
j^veu  by  Tlieopliraatus  to  a  wild  potherb  now  unknown. 


SPECIES  I.— JASIONE    MONTANA.    Linn. 
Tlate  DCCCLXIII. 
JMtA.  la  Fl.  Germ,  et  HeW.  Vol.  XIS.  Tab.  MDLXXVIIL  Fig.  1. 
Billot,  Fl.  GaU.  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  50. 

Annual  or  biennial,  without  stolons.  Stem  simple  or  branched,  j 
Radical  leaves  in  a  rosette,  narrowly  oblanceolate  ;  stem-leaves  ! 
sessile,  oblong  ;  all  obtuse,  undulated  and  crenate  or  repand  at  tbo  I 
margins,  sparingly  clothed  and  ciliated  with  short  white  bristly  f 
hairs.  Peduncles  glabrous,  leafless  for  a  considerable  distance  J 
beneath  the  anthodes.     Anthodes  hemispherical.     Bracts  of  tha.^ 


I 
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inToIncrc  rotrndish    or    sub  -  rliomboidal,  ovate,  acute,  entire  or 
crcuulated  or  rarely  with  a  few  blunt  teeth. 

In  sandy  fields,  commons,  and  roadsides.  Not  uncommon  in 
England  ;  in  Scotland  confined  to  the  West  coast,  where  it  reaches 
North  to  Orkney  and  Shetland,  the  only  locality  on  the  East  side 
of  the  island  being  in  Moray. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.     Biennial  or  annual.     Summer 
and  Autumn. 

Boot  a  long  tap-root,  producing  a  rosette  of  radical  leaves  nar- 
'  rowed  towards  the  base,  and  almost  always  decayed  before  the 
plant  flowers.  Stems  numerous,  3  inches  to  2  feet  high,  simple  or 
slightly  branched,  the  lateral  ones  decumbent  at  the  base.  Stem- 
leaves  thickly  disposed,  ^  to  f  inch  long.  Peduncles  (or  rather  the 
leafless  portion  of  the  stem  or  branch  below  the  flower-head)  2  to  6 
inches  long.  Flower-heads  ^  to  1  inch  across.  Flowers  rather  longer 
than  the  involucre,  lilac-blue,  the  very  slender  segments  separate 
nearly  to  the  base  of  the  corolla.  Capsule  globular-ovoid,  concealed 
under  the  mass  of  withered  corollas  through  which  the  elongated 
rather  stiff  sepals  appear.  Plant  pale-green,  with  the  leafy  part  of 
the  stem  and  leaves  hispid  ;  the  peduncles  always,  and  the  bracts  of 

I  the  involucre  usually  glabrous. 
L  Annual  Sheep's-bit. 


Freuoh,  Jationa  de  Monlarpte.     German,  Serg  Janione. 

Thin  litllu  I'lnut  has  bo  much  the  aspect  of  a  Sa^iosa,  that  it  is  otlcn  called 
BElieep's  ScabionH,"  aud  by  LintiseuB  wa«  claaaed  with  tlie  Compositw. 


GS!NVS  III.—l?  H  Y  T  E  U  M  A.    Lhm. 


Calyx-limb  6-partite.  Corolla  cylindrical  and  curved  upwards 
in  bud,  divided  almost  to  the  base  into  5  linear  segments,  which 
remain  long  coherent  at  the  summit,  but  are  at  last  spreading. 
Stamens  5 ;  filaments  dilated  at  the  base  ;  anthers  free.  Style 
filiform,  hairy ;  stigma  cleft  at  the  apex  into  2  or  3  rather  short 
sti^matifcrous  lobes.  Capsule  ovoid,  opening  by  2  or  3  valves 
at  the  sides,  or  at  the  base  by  longitudinal  slits. 

Perennial  herbs,  often  with  enlarged  root-fibres.  Radical  leaves 
stalked  ;  stem-leaves  smaller,  sessile  or  sub-sessile.  Flowers  rather 
small,  blue,  purple,  or  straw-colour,  in  lieads  or  spikes. 

The  name  of  this  genua  of  plants  aeenis  to  have  lieen  one  adopted  hy  Dioacoridea, 
aiid  is  said  to  Imfe  beeo  derived  trom  ■pvTivu  (/i/nileuo),  I  plant  or  bow,  from  ita  great 
and  growth. 
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SPECIES  I.— PHYTEUMA    OBBICULABE.    Linn. 

Plate  DCCCLXIV. 

Reich.  la  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XIX.  Tab.  MDLXXXIII. 
BiUot,  FL  GalL  et  Genn.  Exaicc.  No.  585. 

Rootstock  almost  woody  above,  with  a  deeply-buried  fusiform 
fleshy  enlargement.  Radical  leaves  on  long  petioles,  lanceolate  or 
narrowly  elliptical,  attenuated  or  ovate  and  abrupt  at  the  base, 
serrate-crenate  ;  stem-leaves  numerous,  sessile  (except  the  lowest, 
which  are  similar  to  the  radical  ones,  but  much  smaller),  strap- 
shaped,  acute,  nearly  entire ;  uppermost  ones  lanceolate-acuminate. 
Heads  globular  in  flower,  ovoid  in  fruit.  Bracts  ovate  or  ovate - 
lanceolate,  acute  or  acuminate.  Calyx-segments  broadly  lance- 
olate-triangular. Segments  of  the  corolla  at  length  separating 
throughout.     Capsule  usually  3-celled. 

On  chalk  ddwns  and  in  chalk-pits.  Local.  Not  uncommon  in 
Hampshire,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Wilts ;  also  reported  from  Kent, 
but  not  on  recent  authority ;  a  specimen  was  sent  to  the  Botanical 
Society  of  London  from  Sheffield  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  L.  G. 
Lyon,  but  this  station  is  very  improbable. 

England.     Perennial.     Late  Summer. 

B/Ootstock  with  a  fleshy  tuber  about  the  size  of  the  little  finger, 
usually  buried  2  or  3  inches  below  the  surface ;  above  the  tuber  it 
is  contracted,  and  usually  divides  at  the  top  into  several  heads, 
which  send  up  flowering-stems  or  tufts  of  leaves.  Radical  leaves 
variable  in  form,  the  petiole  longer  than  the  lamina.  Stem  3  inches 
to  2  feet  high,  erect,  leafy  at  the  base,  the  leaves  becoming  more 
distant  and  much  smaller  towards  the  upper  part.  Heads  \  to 
1  inch  long  in  flower,  1  to  1^  inch  in  fruit.  Flowers  deep-blue, 
curved  upwards  in  bud,  but  the  segments  at  length  separating. 
Styles  exserted,  pubescent,  bright-blue,  with  3  or  more  rarely  2 
stigmas.  Plant  glabrous,  or  with  a  few  hairs  on  the  margins  of  the 
petioles,  leaves,  and  bracts. 

Round-headed  Hampion. 

French,  Eaiponoe  Orbiculaire.     German,  Rundkopfiger  TeufdskraUen. 

SPECIES  IL— PHYTEUMA    SPICATUM.    Limi, 

Plate  DCCCLXV. 

Rei6k.  Ic.  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XIX  Tab.  MDLXXXVI.  Fig.  2. 
BUlot,  FL  GalL  et  Germ.  Exaicc.  No.  587. 

Rootstock  somewhat  fleshy,  with  a  buried  fusiform  enlargement. 
Radical  leaves  on  long  petioles,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  cordate  or 
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rarely  only  abrupt  at  the  base ;  stem-leaves  few  ;  the  lowest  leaves 
similar  to  the  radical  ones  ;  intermediate  ones  sub-petiolate,  nar- 
rower ;  upper  ones  distant,  small,  sessile,  lanceolate ;  uppermost 
linear  ;  radical  and  lower  stem-leaves  irregularly  crenate-serrate ; 
upper  ones  entire.  Flower-heads  oblong-ovoid  in  flower,  elongated- 
cylindrical  in  fruit.  Bracts  linear-subulate.  Calyx-teeth  subulate. 
Segments  of  the  corolla  at  length  separating  throughout.  Capsule 
2-eelled,  occasionally  3-celled. 

In  woods  and  thickets,  in  the  parishes  of  Mayfield  and  Waldron, 

Sussex. 

England.     Perennial.     Late  Summer. 

Kootstock  similar  to  that  of  P.  orbiculare,  but  larger.  Stem 
18  inches  to  3  feet  high.  The  lower  leaves  almost  always  distinctly 
cordate  at  the  base  ;  the  stem-leaves  much  fewer  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding species,  and  the  sessile  leaves  not  commencing  till  above  the 
middle  of  the  stem,  the  upper  third  of  which  is  nearly  leafless. 
Heads  1  to  1^  inch  long  in  flower,  2  to  4  inches  in  fruit.  Flowers 
yellowish-white  :  said  to  be  sometimes  blue  on  the  Continent,  but 

1  am  not  aware  that  this  form  has  occurred  in  Britain.  Styles 
much  exserted,  more  hairy  than  in  P.  orbiculare,  and  usually  with 

2  instead  of  3  stigmas. 

Spiked  Rampion. 

French,  Eaiponce  en  £pi.      German,  Ahriger  TeufdakraUen. 

GENUS  IV— C AMPANULA.    Zinn. 

Calyx-limb  5-partite.  Corolla  oblong-ovoid  and  straight  in  bud, 
campanulate  or  sub-rotate,  with  5  short  and  broad  segments,  which 
are  generally  slightly  recurved.  Stamens  5 ;  filaments  usually  dilated 
at  tlie  base  ;  anthers  free.  Style  filiform,  hairy,  cleft  at  the  apex 
into  3  to  5  elongated  stigmatiferous  lobes.  Capsule  ovoid-turbinate 
or  prismatic,  opening  by  3  to  6  holes  or  pores  on  the  side  either  at 
the  base  or  the  apex,  or  by  2  to  5  valves  within  the  calyx-segments, 
when  a  portion  of  the  ovary  rises  above  the  latter. 

Herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  the  leaves  alternate,  rarely  oppo- 
site, the  radical  ones  stalked ;  those  on  the  stem  generally  sessile 
or  semi-amplexicaul.  Flowers  generally  showy,  blue,  purple,  or 
white,  commonly  disposed  in  panicles  :  that  of  the  blue-  and 
purple-flowered  species  occasionally  show  white-flowered  indivi- 
duals. 

The  name  of  this  genus  of  plants  is  the  diminutive  of  campanay  a  bell,  meaning 
a  little.  belL 
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Stjd-Genus  I.— EU-CAMPANULA.    (Campanula,^/.  i).C.) 

Calyx-tube  turbinate  or  cylindrical-turbinate,  enlarged  upwards. 
Corolla  more  or  less  bell-sbapcd.  Capsule  shorter  than,  or  very 
slightly  exceeding,  the  calyx-segments  opeaing  by  pores  towards 
the  summit  or  near  the  base  of  the  calyx-tube. 


SPECIES  1.-CAMPANUL A    GLOMERATA.    Linn. 
PuTE  DCCCLXVI. 
lieicL  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Heir.  Vol.  XIX.  Tab.  MDXCVI.  Fig.  2. 
BUlot,  FL  GalL  et  Germ.  Exsicc  No.  1526, 

Uootstock  short,  oblique,  woody.  Stem  ercet,  stout,  hairy, 
simple.  Radieal  leaves  on  long  petioles,  ovate  or  ovate  -  lance- 
olate, cordate,  irregularly  erenate  ;  lowest  stem-leaves  similar,  hut 
smaller ;  upper  ones  sessile,  and  uppermost  amplexicaul  ;  all 
finely  pubescent  above,  and  densely  so  beneath.  Inflorescence 
a  head,  generally  with  an  interrupted  spike  beneath  it,  definite, 
with  the  terminal  flower  opening  first.  Flowers  erect,  sessile, 
in  a  terminal  head  which  is  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  ovate- 
acuminate  bracts,  below  which  there  are  generally  solitary  fiowera 
or  2  or  3  together  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Calyx-tube  more  or 
less  hairy,  without  reflexed  appendages  in  the  angles  between  tlio 
segments;  segments  lanceolate.  Corolla  tubular  -  campanulate  ; 
segments  sub-erect,  about  one-third  of  the  whole  corolla,  ovate- 
acute.  Stigmas  3.  Capsule  erect,  opening  by  pores  at  the  base 
of  the  calyx-tube. 

In  sandy  and  chalky  pastures  and  waste  places.  Rather 
common  in  England,  except  on  the  West  side  of  the  island, 
extending  North  as  far  as  Forfarshire. 

England,  Scotland.     Perennial.    Late  Summer. 

Stem  3  inches  to  2  feet  high,  rather  densely  leafy,  the  radieal 
leaves  somewhat  resembling  those  of  Viola  hirta,  but  narrower. 
Flowers  1  to  1;^  inch  long,  bright  bluish-purple,  collected  into  a 
terminal  head,  with  others  beneath  them  ;  but  when  the  main  stem 
is  broken,  the  stem  branches,  and  the  flowers  then  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  in  panicles  ;  but  this  I  have  never  seen  on  tlie  unin- 
jured plant.  Stem  and  under  side  of  the  leaves  very  thickly  clothed 
witli  short  white  hairs,  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  much  less 
thickly  80.  Clustered  Bell-jlower. 


Frciicli,  Cni'ijianulu  A'jij!oi 


Gtrroiin,  Gehiiimllf  Glocinihrmi 
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SPECIES  II.-CAMPANULA    TRACHELIUM. 

Plate  DCCCXLVII. 

'fitKk  la  Fl.  Germ,  et  Heiv.  Vol.  XIX.  Tab.  MDC.  Fig.  1, 
piUot,  R  Call,  et  Germ,  ExBico,  No.  2IOfi. 

Rootstock  short,  thickened,  woody,  sending  down  thickened 
toesby  fihres,  not  stolon iferous.  Stems  stout,  erect,  sparingly 
'etrorsely  hispid,  simple  or  slightly  branched,  lladical  leaves 
ion  long  stalkfl,  triangular  -  ovate,  deeply  -  cordate  ;  stem-leaves 
Blirailar  ;  the  lower  ones  on  short  stalks,  the  upper  narrower  and 
sessile ;  all  acute,  coarsely  doubly  serrate,  hispid-bristly,  especially 
on  the  veins  and  margins.  Inflorescence  a  racemose  panicle,  de- 
finite, with  the  terminal  flower  opening  first.  Elowers  erect  or 
inclined,  shortly  stalked,  terminal  and  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
Peduncles  short,  1-  to  3-fiowered,  mtb  2  lanceolate  bractcoles 
lelow  the  middle.  Calxy-tuhe  bristly,  without  reflex  appendages 
the  angles  between  the  segments ;  segments  lanceolate-trian- 
gular. Corolla  widely  campanulate  ;  segments  sub-erect,  about 
one-third  of  the  whole  corolla,  ovate-acute.  Stigmas  3.  Capsule 
nodding,  opening  by  pores  at  the  base  of  the  calyx-tube. 

In  woods  and  bushy  places,  preferring  a  chalky  soil,  hut  gene- 
rally distributed  and  common  in  the  South  of  England,  becoming 
K,rer  towards  the  North,  and  very  doubtfully  native  in  Scotland, 
here  it  occurs  in  the  counties  of  Edinburgh,  Fife,  and  Lanark. 
:ai 


.      Pcd 

^B>ek 


England,  [Scotland,]  Ireland.      Perennial.     Late  Summer. 


Stem  18  inches  to  3  feet  high,  stout,  leafy,  with  the  leaves 
laring  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  the  common  nettle, 
except  that  they  are  doubly  serrate  instead  of  only  inciso-serrate. 
i'lowers  \}  to  2  inches  long,  bright  bluish-purple.  Peduncles 
;ther  short,  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  which  are 
imilar  to  the  lower  ones,  but  smaller ;  in  small  specimens  these 
fduncles  bear  only  a  single  flower,  but  Iiave  2  large  leaf-like 
iracteoles  about  the  middle,  in  which  abortive  buds  may  be  per- 
ceived ;  in  luxuriant  specimens  tlieso  lateral  buds  develop  into 
flowers,  so  that  the  peduncles  in  such  become  3-floivercd.  Calyx- 
tubo  always  bristly  ;  segments  sometimes  so,  and  always  ciliated. 
Plant  deep-green,  harsh  to  the  touch  IVom  the  stifi'ness  of  the  short 
bristly  hairs  on  the  leaves. 


FrMicIi,  C'tii'pituu/a  (1 

VOL.  vr. 


Nelile-teavfU  Bell-Jhicer. 
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This  species  is  also  called  Great  Throat-wort  and  Canterbury  Bell^  in  allusion,  pro- 
bably, to  the  bells  carried  by  pilgrims  in  processions  to  the  shrine  of  Thomas  h,  Becket  at 
Canterbury.  It  is  frequently  admitted  into  gardens,  and  much  admired.  The  specific 
name  is  given  to  it  from  rpax^/Xoc  {trachelos),  the  neck,  in  allusion  to  its  reputed  virtues 
in  disorders  of  the  throat,  in  which  the  older  authors  believe.  Gerai'de  writes  :  ''  We 
have  found,  of  our  own  experience,  that  they  are  excellent  good  against  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  throate  and  uvula  or  almonds,  and  all  manner  of  cankers  and  ulcerations 
in  the  mouth,  if  the  mouth  and  throat  be  gargarised  and  washed  with  the  decoction 
of  them." 

SPECIES  III. -CAMPANULA    LATIFOLIA.    Linn. 

Plate  DCCCLXVIII. 

Eeich.  la  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XIX.  Tab.  MDXCIX. 
Billot,  Fl.  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  1032. 

Kootstock  short,  thickened,  somewhat  woody,  sending  down 
slender  fibres,  not  stoloniferous.  Stems  stout,  erect,  sparingly 
retrorsely  pubescent,  simple.  Radical  leaves  on  long  stalks,  tri- 
angular-ovate, cordate  ;  stem-leaves  similar  ;  the  lower  ones  sub- 
cordate,  with  short  winged  petioles  ;  the  intermediate  ones  atten- 
uated into  the  petiole  ;  the  uppermost  narrowly  lanceolate  or 
elliptical  and  sessile  ;  all  acute,  coarsely  doubly-serrate,  hispid- 
pubescent,  especially  on  the  veins  and  margins.  Inflorescence 
a  raceme,  indefinite,  with  the  lowest  flower  of  the  raceme  opening 
first,  and  the  others  succeeding  in  regular  order.  Flowers  erect 
or  inclined,  shortly  stalked,  1  terminal,  and  all  the  rest  axillary. 
Peduncles  1-flowered  (very  rarely  2-  or  3-flowered),  with  2  small 
strapshaped  bracteoles  about  the  middle.  Calyx -tube  glabrous 
(rarely  hispid),  puberulent  at  the  base  ;  segments  strapshaped- 
lanceolate,  erect.  Corolla  campanulate,  with  the  segments  erect, 
rather  more  than  one -third  of  the  whole  corolla  triangular- 
lanceolate,  acute.  Stigmas  3.  Capsule  nodding,  opening  by  pores 
at  the  base  of  the  calyx-tube. 

In  woods  and  bushy  places.  Rare  in  the  South  of  England, 
but  not  uncommon  in  the  North ;  plentiful  in  Scotland,  but  not 
extending  North  of  Argyle,  Moray,  and  Aberdeen. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.     Perennial.     Late  Summer 

and  Autumn. 

Stem  2  to  4  feet  high,  very  stout  and  densely  leafy,  the  lowest 
leaves  decayed  by  the  time  of  flowering.  Raceme  sometimes  very 
long ;  the  lowest  flowers  from  the  axils  of  leaves,  which  are  3  to 
6  inches  long,  decreasing  upwards,  until  at  the  apex  they  become 
less  than  ^  an  inch  long.     Corolla  1^  to  2^  inches  long,  very  pale- 
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iilac,  porple  at  the  base,  or  wholly  purple.     Inflorescence  wilh  the 

lowest  flowers  opeuiny;  first,  Imt  the  terminal  flower,  although  not 

first,  frequently  expands  before  5   or  6  of  the  uppermost  lateral 

I  flonxTs.     In  very  luxuriant  specimens,  flowers  are  also  developed 

I  fi*om  the  axils  of  the  2  minute  hracteoles  on  the  peduncle.     Calyx- 

r  tube  with  only  a  few  hairs  towards  the  base  ;  segments  much  longer 

than  the  tube,  glabrous,  ciliated,  and  frequently  callously  serrate 

ou  the  margins.     leaves  rather  soft. 

The  form  with  the  calyx-tuhe   hispid  I  have  not   seen  from 
pritain. 

Giatit  3eU'jlower. 

\,  Campanula  A  Larges  FffuUlfs.     Genuan,  Brei&liiUrine  Gloclienlitume. 

f  bcHuty  of  thia  plant  often  proourea  for  it  a  place  in  our  gardens  j  and  we 
T  Sir  Waller  SooH'b  description  of  it  as  the  "  throat-wort  with  its  azure  bell " 
lorning  the  banks  of  the  Greta. 


-CAMPANULA    RAPUNCULPIDES. 

Plate  DCCCLXIX. 


■Jtvith.  la  Fl.  Germ,  el 
Jil/ol,  VI  Gall,  ft  Ger 


rtelv.  Vol.  XIX.  Talj.  MDG.  Fig. 
.  Exaicc.  No.  2879. 


Eootstock   elongated,   slender,    extensively   creejiing,   sending 

lown  fleshy  fibres,  and  emitting  very  long  creeping  subterranean 

^tolons.    Stems  rather  stout,   erect,   puberulent,  simple  or  very 

ghtly  branched.     Radical  leaves  on  long  stalks,  ovate,  cordate ; 

■stem-leaves  similar ;  the  lower  ones  sub-cordate ;  the  succeeding 

■  ones  with  short  winged  petioles ;  the  upper  ones  sessile  and  lance- 

(olato ;    all   acute,  irregularly   doubly-crenate   or    crenate-serrate, 

Uightly  pubescent  on  the  veins,  and  puberulent.     Inflorescence  a 

■^cemc,  indefinite,  the  low^cst  flowers  of  the  raceme  opening  first, 

he  others  succeeding  in  regular  order.     Flowers  drooping,  shortly 

rtalked,   1  terminal,  and  all  the  rest  axillary.     Peduncles  1-flow- 

•ed,   with   2  small    strapshaped    hracteoles    above    the  middle. 

Calyx-tube  puberulent ;  segments  strapshaped,  rcflexed  soon  after 

^flowering.   Corolla  widely  campanulate,  with  the  segments  slightly 

recun'ed,   rather   more  than   ouc-third   the   length  of  the  whole 

corolla,  ovate,  sub-acute.     Stigmas  3.     Capsule  nodding,  opening 

by  pores  at  the  base  of  the  calys-tube. 

A  weed  in  cultivated  fields,  and  said  also  to  occur  in  woods  and 
shady  places.  Rare  and  local.  I  have  only  seen  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Balwearei,  near  Kirkcaldy,  rifeshire,  where  it  is  a 
troublesome  weed ;  it  is  reported  also  from  the  counties  of  Bedford, 
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Nottingham,  York,  Edinburgh,  and  Perth,  and  on  more  doubtftd 

authority  from  those  of  Oxford,  Worcester,  Gloucester)  and  Forfar. 

England,  Scotland.    Late  Summer. 

Stem  more  slender  than  in  the  preceding  species,  18  inches  to 
3  feet  high,  simple  in  small,  paniculately -branched  in  large  exam- 
ples. Radical  leaves  resembling  those  of  Viola  odorata,  but  much 
narrower;  stem-leaves  rather  distant.  Flowers  1^  to  If  inch  long, 
bright-purple,  secund.  As  in  C,  latifolia,  the  inflorescence  is  a  true 
raceme,  with  the  lowest  flowers  opening  first ;  but  the  terminal  flower 
generally  expands  before  the  3  or  4!  flowers  immediately  below  it. 
Plant  duU-grcen,  pubcrulent  rather  than  pubescent. 

I  have  not  seen  the  peduncles  branched  in  this  species,  but  it  is 
Tery  probable  they  may  bo  so  occeasionally. 
Creeping  Bell-Jloicer. 

French,  Campanula  Faus»e  Raijxmee.     German,  Rajrwnsd  Glocketihlume. 

SPECIES  V. -CAMPANULA    ROTUNDIFOLI A    Liun. 
Pi^TE  DCCCLXX. 
RekK.  Ic.  PL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XIX.  Tab.  MDGIII. 
BUlot,  Fl,  Gall,  et  Germ.  Eisico.  Na  2880. 

Rootstock  slightly  creeping,  very  slender,  elongated,  much 
branched,  without  thickened  radical  fibres,  sometimes  stoloniferous. 
Stems  slender,  wiry,  erect,  often  decumbent  at  the  base,  sub- 
glabrous,  paniculately  branched  or  simple.  Radical  leaves  ou  long 
stalks,  roundish  or  broadly-ovate,  cordate  or  sub-cordate,  crcnate 
or  serrate  ;  lowest  stem-leaves  sometimes  ovate  or  oblanceolate, 
the  rest  linear,  subscssile  or  sessile,  acute,  entire ;  all  glabrous, 
rarely  more  or  less  pubescent.  Inflorescence  a  raceme  or  racemose 
paniclcj  definite,  the  terminal  flower  opening  first,  in  small  spe- 
cimens reduced  to  a  soUtary  terminal  flower.  Flowers  slightly 
drooping.  Peduncles  1- flowered,  more  rarely  2-flowered,  very 
slender,  without  bracteolcs,  or  with  1  or  2  very  minute  linear- 
subulate  ones  in  the  lower  half.  Calyx-tube  glabrous  ;  segments 
subulate,  erect.  Corolla  widely  campanulate,  with  the  segments 
slightly  recurved,  about  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  whole  corolla, 
roundish-ovate,  sub-obtuse.  Stigmas  3.  Capsule  nodding,  opening 
by  pores  at  the  base  of  the  calyx-tube. 

Var.  a,  fjenuina. 
Plate  DCCCL. 
Stem-leaves  all  slender.    Flowers  usually  numerous. 
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Var  3,  montana. 

Lower  stem  -  leaves  elliptical  -  oblanceolate.  Flowers  usually 
solitary. 

On  heaths  and  pastures,  &c.  Very  common,  and  generally 
distributed.    Var.  3  on  mountains. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.    Perennial.    Late  Summer 

and  Autumn. 

Stem  6  inches  to  2  feet  high,  leafy  below,  very  sparingly  so  in 
the  upper  half.  Corolla  f  to  1  inch  long,  pale-blue,  slightly  inclining 
to  purple.  Plant  dark-green,  nearly  glabrous.  Var.  3,  in  its  extreme 
states,  appears  very  different,  but  is  connected  with  the  typical  plant 
by  insensible  gradation. 

Sare-bell. 

French,  Campanula  d  Feuillea  Radicales  Rondes.    German,  RundhUtttrige  Glockeiibliime. 

Our  very  poetical  English  name  for  this  pretty  flower  induces  us  to  seek  for  some- 
thing more  attractive  than  the  names  we  have  just  given  for  it  in  French  and  German. 
We  find  that  in  France  it  is  also  called  Clochette,  and  in  Germany  Weisen  Busch,  or 
^lilch  Glocken. 

No  wild  flower  is  more  admired,  or  has  had  its  praises  sung  by  poets  more  fre- 
quently, than  this  pretty  delicate  little  inhabitant  of  every  sunny  bank  and  heath  of 
our  country  districts.  Every  village  child  loves  its  tiny  bells,  and  numerous  are  the 
&ncies  associated  with  them.  A  common  rustic  name  for  them  is  "  witches'  thimbles," 
and  it  is  certain  that,  like  all  enchantments,  it  will  not  bear  the  test  of  civilization, 
but  droops  and  withers  if  removed  from  its  native  heath.  Agriculturists  tell  us  that 
the  presence  of  the  Hare-bell  is  indicative  of  very  poor  soil ;  yet  how  lovely  are  its 
tiny  cups  waving  to  and  fro  on  their  cobweb  stems  with  every  breath  of  wind,  so  that 
one  might  almost  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  silver  music  said  to  come  from  them 
in  days  of  yore,  when  the  good  fairies 

"  Eang  their  wildering  chimes  to  vagrant  butterflies." 

This  species  we  believe  to  be  the  true  Hare-bell  of  Scotland.     It  is 

'*  The  hare-bell  that,  for  her  stainless  azure  blue, 
Claims  to  be  worn  of  none  but  those  are  true." 

And  it  is  the  same  which,  in  the  '*  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  beneath  the  fairy  footsteps  of 

Ellen  Douglas, 

'^  raised  its  head 

Elastic  from  her  airy  tread.'' 

''  For  me  she  stoop'd,  and  looking  round, 
Fluck'd  a  blue  hare-bell  from  the  ground. 
This  little  flower,  that  loves  the  lea, 
^lay  well  my  simple  emblem  be." 
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SPECIES  VL— CAMPANULA    FEBSICIFOLIA.    Linn, 

Plate  DCCCLXXI. 

Heich,  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XIX.  Tab.  MDCXIII.  Fig.  1. 
BUlot,  FI.  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  1269. 

Rootstock  slightly  creeping,  slender,  much  branched  (without 
thickened  radical  fibres),  stoloniferous.  Stems  rather  slender,  wiry, 
erect,  glabrous,  simple  or  more  rarely  slightly  branched.  Radical 
leaves  narrowly  oblanceolate,  narrowed  into  indistinct  winged 
petioles  ;  lower  stem-leaves  similar  but  much  smaller  ;  interme- 
diate and  upper  ones  strapshaped,  sessile  ;  all  firm,  flat,  shining, 
glabrous,  and  very  finely  and  remotely  serrate  or  crenate-serrate. 
Inflorescence  a  short  lax  raceme,  definite,  the  terminal  flower 
opening  first,  often  reduced  to  a  single  terminal  flower.  Flowers 
sub-erect.  Peduncles  1-flowered,  rather  slender,  with  2  bract eoles 
near  the  base.  Calyx-tube  glabrous  or  slightly  hispid  ;  segments 
triangular-subulate,  erect.  Corolla  cupshaped  -  campanulate,  with 
the  segments  very  slightly  recurved,  about  one-fourth  the  length 
of  the  whole  corolla,  roundish-ovate,  sub-obtuse.  Stigmas  3.  Cap- 
sule erect,  opening  by  pores  at  the  apex  of  the  calyx-tube. 

In  woods  near  CuUen,  Banffshire,  but  probably  not  wild,  and 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Wharfe,  at  Thorp  Arch,  Yorkshire. 

[England,  Scotland.]     Perennial.     Summer. 

Stem  9  to  18  inches  high,  sparingly  leafy.  Flowers  pale  bright- 
blue,  often  white,  inversely  hemispherical,  with  the  bell  1  to  1^  inch 
long,  and  quite  as  broad,  in  which  it  differs  from  all  the  preceding 
species,  which  have  the  corolla  longer  than  broad.  I  have  not  seen 
British  specimens. 

Feach'leaved  Bell-flower. 

French,  Campanula  Peraicifolia,     German,  PftrMihlatlrige  Glockertblume, 

When  under  the  influence  of  cultivation,  the  flowers  of  this  species  oflen  become 
double,  white,  and  more  numerous  than  when  in  its  wild  state.  Both  this  and  the 
next  species  have  been  used  dieteticallj,  but  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

SPECIES  VII.— CAMPANULA    RAPUNCULUS.    Linn, 

Plate  DCCCLXXIL 

Reich  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  VoL  XIX.  Tab.  MDCXIII.  Fig.  2. 
BUht,  Fl.  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  1035. 

Biennial.  Root  thickened,  fleshy,  fusiform.  Radical  leaves 
obovatc  or  spathulate,  crenatc,  obtuse,  abruptly  contracted  into 
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rather  short  winged  petioles,  decaying  before  the  stem  appears. 
Stem  erect,  rather  stout,  slightly  hispid,  paniculately  branched 
or  simple.  Stem-leaves  numerous ;  lower  ones  oblanceolate,  sub- 
petiolate,  obtuse  ;  intermediate  ones  sessile,  oblong-strapshaped, 
sub-acute  ;  the  uppermost  lanceolate  -  acute  ;  all  faintly  crenate 
and  undulated,  puberulent  or  hispid.  Inflorescence  racemose  in 
small  specimens,  paniculate  in  luxuriant  ones,  definite,  the  ter- 
minal flower  opening  first,  or  at  least  before  the  flowers  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  inflorescence.  Flowers  erect.  Peduncles  1-flow- 
ered  in  stunted  specimens,  the  lower  ones  several-flowered  in  lux- 
uriant plants,  very  slender,  rather  short,  with  2  or  more  subulate 
bracteoles  near  the  base.  Calyx-tube  glabrous  ;  segments  linear- 
setaceous,  entire,  erect.  Corolla  campanulate,  with  the  segments 
slightly  recurved,  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  whole  corolla, 
ovate-lanceolate,  sub-obtuse.  Stigmas  3.  Capsule  erect,  opening 
by  pores  at  the  apex  of  the  calyx -tube. 

By  roadsides,  hedges,  and  borders  of  fields.  Rare,  and  possibly 
not  indigenous,  though  perfectly  established  in  Kent,  Surrey, 
Worcester,  Stafford,  Warwick,  and  Denbigh,  and  also  reported 
from  several  other  counties,   extending   North   to   Cleveland,  in 

Yorkshire 

England.     Biennial.     Summer. 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  numerous  leaves  up  to  the  inflo- 
rescence. Flowers  generally  very  numerous,  f  to  1  inch  long,  pale 
lilac-blue.  In  small  specimens  the  inflorescence  appears  indefinite, 
except  from  the  terminal  flower  opening  long  before  its  turn ;  in 
luxuriant  specimens,  where  there  are  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the 
bracteoles  on  the  peduncles,  the  paniculate  form  of  inflorescence  is 
developed.  Corolla  more  deeply  divided  than  in  any  of  the  previous 
species ;  the  calyx-segments  are  also  longer  and  more  slender  than 
any  of  them,  except  C.  rotundifolia,  projecting  beyond  the  buds 
before  they  open,  and  longer  than  the  capsules.  Plant  yellowish- 
green,  generally  more  or  less  hispid,  but  sometimes  sub-glabrous. 

Rampioii  Bell-floicer. 

French,  Campanula  Baiponce,     German,  Rapunzel  Glockenhlume. 

The  roots  of  this  species  were  at  one  time  eaten  raw  in  salads,  or  boiled  like 
asparagus.     They  were  grown  in  gardens,  blanched  like  celery. 

SPECIES  VIIL— C AMPANULA    PATULA.    Limu 

Plate  DCCCLXXIII. 

R^ncL  Ic  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XIX.  Tab.  MDCXIV.  Fig  1. 
BUlot,  Fl.  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  1034. 
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Biennial  or  annual.  Root  slender,  not  fleshy.  Radical  leaves 
oblong-oblanceolate,  i-epand-crenate,  sub-obtuse,  on  short  indistinct 
winged  petioles,  decaying  before  flowering.  Stem  erect,  rather 
stout,  slightly  hispid  in  the  lower  part,  copiously  corymbosely 
branched  in  the  upper  half.  Stem-leaves  rather  numerous,  oblong- 
strapshaped,  acute ;  uppermost  ones  strapsbaped-lanccolate,  very 
acute  ;  all  very  slightly  repand-erenate,  slightly  hispid  or  sub- 
glabrous.  Inflorescence  corymbose,  or  a  very  las  panicle  ter- 
minated by  a  corymb,  definite,  the  terminal  flower  opening  first. 
Flowers  erect.  Peduncles  1-flowered,  or  with  2  or  3  flowers 
racemosely  arranged,  slender,  very  long,  with  several  linear- 
subulate  braeteoles  at  equal  distances  along  it.  Calyx-tube  gla- 
brous ;  segments  linear,  subulate-serrulate,  sub-erect.  Corolla 
very  widely  funnel-shaped,  eampanulate,  with  the  segments  re- 
curved-spreadiug,  rather  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  whole 
corolla,  ovate-lanceolate,  sub-acute.  Stigmas  3.  Capsule  erect, 
opening  by  pores  at  the  apes  of  the  calyx-tube. 

In  hedges  and  bushy  places.  Rather  rare.  In  Dorset,  Hants, 
Sussex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Bucks,  Derby,  Notts,  and  most  of  the  coun- 
ties on  the  borders  of  Wales,  where  it  occurs  in  Monmouth  and 
Breckon  ;  also  in  Yorkshire,  and  reported  as  far  North  as  "West- 
moreland and  Durham,  but  the  two  last  on  unconfirmed  authority. 

England.     Perennial  or  annual.     Summer  and  Autumn, 

Stem  1  to  3  feet  high,  angular,  with  the  angles  hispid,  much 
branched  above,  with  the  branches  elongated-spreading.  Stem- 
leaves  similar  to  those  of  C.  Bapunculus,  but  more  acute  and  more 
uniform  in  shape,  usually  considerably  smaller  and  more  distant ; 
the  flowers,  too,  in  C.  patula  are  fewer,  with  much  longer  pedun- 
cles, and  arranged  in  a  very  las  corymb  with  spreading  branches, 
instead  of  a  panicle  or  raceme.  The  corolla  is  about  the  same  length, 
but  much  broader  and  more  deeply  divided  than  in  C.  Bapunculus, 
with  the  segments  widely  spreading  and  reflesed  at  the  tips  ;  the 
colour  is  nearly  the  same.  The  calyx-segments  are  not  so  long, 
broader  at  the  base,  and  finely  serrulate  at  the  margins.  The  radical 
leaves  are  very  diiferent,  being  narrower  and  not  abruptly  con- 
tracted at  the  base,  and  the  root  is  never  thickened  and  fleshy  as  in 
the  Rampion. 

C.  patula  has  been  compared  with  C.  rotundifolia ;  but  I  fail  to 
perceive  any  close  resemblance  between  the  two  species. 

Spreading  Betl-Jlower. 

Frencli,  Campanula  Elttlee.     German,  Ausijfbreiiele  GlockerAlumi 


CAMPANULACE^. 
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SPECIES  IX.~CAMPANULA    HTBRIDA. 
Plate  DCCCLXXIV. 


Sub-Genus  II.— SPECULARIA.    Ueist. 

Calyx-tube  cylindrical-prismatic,  not  enlarged  upwards.  Corolla 
nearly  rotate,  with  5  shallow  lobes.    Capsule  generally  longer  than 

I  the  calyx-segments,  wholly  inferior)  opening  by  short  slits  towards 
Ibe  apex  of  the  calyx -tube. 

JSfficA.  Ic.  Fl.  Gerra.  et  Hek.  Vol.  XTX.  Tab.  MDCXVI.  Fig.  4. 

BiUot,  FL  Gftll.  et  Germ.  Exaicc  No.  1272. 

Speailaria  hybrida,  -<(.  D.  C.  Prod.  Vol.  VII.  p  ^90.  Bab.  Man.  Brit.  Bot  ed.  t,  p.  212. 

»K<Kk,  Syo.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  ed  iL  p.  544.  Gr.  It  Godr.  FL  tie  Fr.  Vol  II. 
p.  405.  Rewh.  1.  c 
Annual.  Radical  leaves  roundish-spathulate,  erenate,  abruptly 
attenuated  into  very  short  petioles,  decaying  before  flowering. 
Stem  erect,  or  the  lateral  ones  decumbent  at  the  base,  rather  stout, 
hispid,  paniculately  branched  in  the  upper  half,  and  frequently 
also  from  the  crown  of  the  root.  Stem-leaves  rather  distant,  oblong, 
lowest  attenuated  at  the  base,  the  rest  sessile,  and  generally  serai- 
araplexicaul ;  all  erenate  and  undulated  on  the  margins,  obtuse, 
hispid  or  puberulent.  Inflorescence  a  slender  interrupted  sub- 
racemose  panicle.  Flowers  erect,  sessile,  or  very  shortly  stalked, 
terminating  the  stem  and  branches,  solitary  or  2  or  3  together, 
with  leaflike  bracts  at  the  base  of  each.  Calyx-tube  hispid  ; 
segments  eJIiptical,  acute,  ciliated,  erect.  Corolla  nearly  rotate, 
not  above  half  the  length  of  the  calyx-segments,  with  5  acute 
deltoid  lobes  about  one -third  the  length  of  the  whole  corolla. 
Capsule  prismatic,  abruptly  attenuated  at  the  apex,  twice  to  four 
times  the  length  of  the  calyx-segments. 

In  cultivated  fields  in  sandy  and  chalky  soils.  Not  uncommon 
in  the  South  and  East  of  England ;  rare  in  the  North,  where  it 
occurs  in  Yorkshire,  and  very  local  in  Scotland,  where  it  grows 

tbout  Aberledy,  in  Haddingtonshire,  and  in  Fifeshire. 
ttc! 
,nc 


England,  Scotland.    Annual.    Summer  and  Autumn. 


Stem  solitary  or  several,  from  the  crown  of  the  root,  erect,  3  to  18 
ches  high,  rather  wiry.  Ijeaves  small,  rarely  above  1  inch  long, 
and  generally  less  strongly  undulated.  Corolla  inconspicuous,  lilac 
outside,  pale-purple  within,  about  \  inch  across,  the  sepals  extend- 
ing far  Iwyond  it  and  spreading  in  flower,  but  erect  in  fruit.    Cap- 
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sule  f  to  IJ  inch  long,  finely  hispid,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
the  Evening-primrose,  but  with  the  calyx-segments  persistent,  and 
the  capsule  itself  3-ce!led,  and  opening  by  3  longitudinal  clefts  at 
the  top.  Seeds  light-brown,  oval,  highly  polished.  Plant  greyish- 
green,  hispid  or  puberulent. 

Small-JUnoered  Fenm'  Looking-gla«8. 


Sub-Genus  III.— "WAHLENBERGIA.     Schrad. 

Calys-tube  turbinate  or  obconic,  usually  enlarged  upwards. 
Corolla  campanulate  or  funnel-shaped,  with  3  to  6  rather  shallow 
lobea.  Capsule  shorter  than  the  calyx-segments,  partially  superior, 
opening  by  3  valves,  into  which  the  portion  above  the  calyx- 
segments  splits. 


SPECIES  X.— CAMPANULA    HEDERACEA.    Linn. 
Plate  DCCCLXXV. 

Reieh.  Ic.  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol  XIX.  Tab.  MDCXVII.  Figs.  3,  4. 

Biaot.7\,  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  Na  51. 

Wfthlenbergia  hederacea,  Reich.     D.  C.  Prod.  Vol.  VII.  p.  428.     Bab.  MaD.  Brit.  Bot"] 
ed,  V.  p.  212.     Koch,  Syn.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  ed.   ii,  p.  541.     Fria,  Sura.  Veg- 
Soani  p.  11.     Gt.  Ji  Godr.  FL  de  Fr.  Vol.  IL  p.  421.     Jietcli-JiL  1.  c. 

Perennial.  Rootstock  creeping.  Stems  filiform,  diffusely 
branched,  prostrate.  Leaves  all  stalked,  roundish,  sub-cordate, 
5-  to  7-angled  or  slightly  lobed  with  the  lobes  shallow-deltoid, 
glabrous.  Tlowers  at  first  drooping,  afterwards  erect,  solitary. 
Peduncles  terminal,  and  opposite  the  leaves,  long,  slender,  1-flow- 
ered.  Calyx  -  tube  glabrous  ;  segments  strapshaped  -  lanceolate, 
erect.  Corolla  eylindrical-bellshaped,  5-toothed  at  the  apex,  the 
teeth  slightly  recurved.  Capsule  globular,  opening  by  3  valves 
within  the  calyx-segments. 

On  damp  heaths,  bogs,  and  wet  places.  Rather  rare,  hut  pretty 
generally  distributed  in  the  South  and  West  of  the  island  as  far 
North  as  Renfrew ;  rare  on  the  Eastern  side,  where  it  occurs  in 
Kent,  Surrey,  Essex,  and  Torkshire. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.     Perennial.    Late  Summer 
and  Autumn. 

Stems  numerous,  very  slender,  interlacing,  much  branched. 
Leaves  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  Ivy  in  minia- 


tnre,  or  atUl  more  to  those  of  Linaria  Cymbalaria,  rarely  above  ^  inch 
across,  alternate,  but  the  2  uppermost  ones  or  bracts  (which  are 
narrow,  hastate  or  sub-rhomboidal)  often  opposite.  Corolla  f  inch 
long,  much  longer  than  broad,  bright  deUcate  blue.  Capsule  very 
small,  globular,  scarcely   the   hall'  of  it  free.    Plant  pale-green, 

^elabrous. 

^C  Ivy-leaved  Bell-fiower. 

^^F  German,  Ej^ieublAttrige  WahUnbergie. 

ThU  beautiftil  delicate  little  plant  is  >Lg  attractire  as  any  of  its  predecessors, — not 

«o  much  on  accoant  of  its  btossoiu  as  from  the  graceful  maoner  of  lis  growth,  fonning 

^^tetoons  of  ivf -leaved  wreatha  around  rocke,  or  trees,  or  any  other  object  near  which  it 

^M     This  plant,  the  SpecuJaria  Speculum  (Al.  D.  C.)  of  many  authors, 
^^  said  to  have  heen  sown  in  eornlielda  in  the  undercliif  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  hy  the  late  Dr.  Bromfield  :  I  am  not  aware  if  it  still 
maintains  its  ground  there.  ^^ 


EXCLUDES  SPECIES. 
CAMPANULA    SPECULUm.    ii>»i 


OBDEE  XLIIL— ERIC  ACE  .ffl. 


Shrubs  or  small  trees,  very  rarely  herbs,  with  alternate  or  oppo- 
Mte  or  verticillate  often  evergreen  leaves,  without  stipules  :  rarely 
leafless,  and  with  fleshy  scales.  Flowers  perfect,  regular  or  nearly 
80,  usually  red,  pink,  purple,  yellow  or  white,  axillary  or  terminal, 
solitary  or  aggregated.  Calyx  regular,  with  4  or  5  segments,  gene- 
rally free  from  the  ovary,  more  rarely  furnished  with  a  tube  which 
adheres  to  the  ovary.  Corolla  regular,  often  sub-globular  or  ovoid, 
monopetalous  with  4  or  5  lobes,  more  rarely  of  4  or  5  distinct 
petals,  inserted  on  the  torus  (hypogynous)  when  the  ovary  is  i 
superior,  or  at  the  summit  of  the  calyx-tube  when  it  is  inferior.  ' 
Stamens  8  or  10,  rarely  4  or  5  (in  the  latter  case  alternate  with 
the  lobes  of  the  corolla),  inserted  on  the  torus  within  the  corolla ; 
filaments  not  adhering  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  free,  or  rarely 
united  towards  the  base  ;  anthers  2-celled,  free,  almost  always 
opcuing  at  the  top  by  2  pores,  in  one  genus  splitting  transversely. 
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Ovary  situated  on  a  disk,  superior  or  more  rarely  inferior,  usually 
4-  or  6-celled  :  style  1,  terminated  by  a  capitate  stigma ;  ovules 
numerous,  rarely  few  or  solitary  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary.  Fruit 
a  capsule,  opening  by  valves,  or  a  berry.  Seeds  generally  with  a 
loose  testa.    Albumen  fleshy. 

Sub-Order  I.— VACCINIE^. 

Calyx-tube  adhering  to  the  ovary.  Corolla  deciduous,  mono- 
petalous.  Ovary  inferior,  with  an  epigynous  disk.  Anthers 
2-celled,  opening  by  2  pores,  often  spurred  on  the  back ;  pollen- 
grains  imited  in  fours.  Fruit  a  berry  or  drupe.  Testa  closely 
enveloping  the  seed. 

Shrubs,  with  green  leaves. 

OENUS  J.— VAOOINIUM. 

Calyx-tube  adhering  to  the  ovary.  Limb  of  4  or  5  teeth,  more 
rarely  nearly  entire.  Corolla  urceolate,  bell-shaped  or  rotate,  with 
as  many  divisions  as  there  are  calyx-teeth.  Stamens  twice  as  many 
as  the  calyx-teeth,  L  e.  8  or  10  ;  anthers  oblong,  with  2  tubular 
horns  at  the  apex,  awnless  or  with  2  awns.  Ovary  inferior,  2-  to 
5-celled,  generally  with  several  ovules  in  each  cell.  Fruit  a  berry 
with  numerous  seeds. 

Shrubs,  with  evergreen  or  deciduous  leaves,  and  the  flowers 
commonly  solitary  and  axillary,  or  in  small  compact  terminal 
racemes. 

The  name  of  this  genus  of  plants  is  really  an  ancient  Labin  name,  bat  whether  of 
a  berry  or  a  flower  has  been  a  point  in  dbpate  among  critics,  as  well  as  its  etymology. 

Section  I.— OXYCOCCOS.     Toumef. 

Corolla  rotate,  divided  nearly  to  the  base  into  4  reflexed  seg- 
ments. Filaments  hairy.  Anthers  not  awned.  Leaves  evergreen. 
Flowers  solitary,  on  long  slender  pedicels. 

SPECIES  I.— VAC  CI  NIUM    OXYCOCCOS.    Linn. 

Plate  DCCCLXXVI. 

Reich.  Ic.  FL  GeruL  et  Helv.  Vol  XVIL  Tab.  MCLXIX.  Fig.  4. 
Billot,  Fl.  GalL  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  145. 

Oxjcoccos  paluatris,  Per 8.     D.  C.  Prod.  Vol.  VIL  p.  577.     Gr.  <k  Godr.  FL  de  Fr, 
Vol.  II  p.  424. 
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Rootstock  creeping.  Stems  filiform,  prostrate,  rooting  at  the 
base,  much  branched.  Leaves  very  sliortly  stalked,  ovate  or  lan- 
ceolate or  eUiptical,  with  rather  broad  revolute  margins,  entire, 
acute,  deep  shining  -  green  above,  glaucous  beneath,  glabrous. 
Flowers  drooping,  solitary  or  2  to  6  together.  Peduncles  1-flowered, 
erect,  elongate,  slender,  pubescent,  at  length  glabrous,  springing 
from  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  with  ovoid  hooded  scales  at 
the  base,  and  2  small  subscarious  oblanceolate  bracteoles  below 
the  middle.  Calyx  4-toothed,  with  the  teeth  semicircular,  cili- 
ated.  Corolla  rotate,  4-partite,  with  the  lobes  oblong-strapshaped, 
rcflesed.  Anther-cells  produced  into  2  long  tubes,  with  pores  at 
the  apex,  without  awns.     Berry  red. 

In  wet  bogs.  Rather  thinly  but  widely  distributed  over  the 
whole  of  Britain ;  most  plentiful  in  the  North  of  England  and 
South  of  Scotland,  extending  North  to  Aberdeen,  Eastern  E,oss, 
,d  Benfrewshire. 


England,  Scotland,  Ireland.     Shrub.     Late  Summer. 


Stems  wiry,  varying  in  length,  creeping  amongst  Sphagnum, 
with  small  spreading  coriaceous  evergreen  leaves,  rarely  more  than 
\  inch  long.  Pedicels  f  to  1|  inch  long,  red.  Corolla  scarcely 
i  inch  long,  dark-rose.  Filaments  very  short,  pubescent,  purplish. 
Berries  about  the  size  of  a  red  currant,  but  of  a  deeper  colour. 
-Plant  glabrous,  except  the  shoots  of  the  year  and  the  pedicels. 


Marsh  Cranberry. 
French,  AirdU  CoMoeberge.     Qerman,  MoosbeeTe. 


[The  specific  name  of  thU  plant  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  two  Greek 
»,  ot«ilfiTwt),  sliarp,  iind  tiOKKoq  tjcokkos),  &  faeny,  in  refefeuce  to  the  sharp  and  acid 
tute  of  the  berries.     The  common  name  Crauberrj'  uiay  liave  originated  in  the  fact 
that  the  peduncles  of  the  flowers  are  crooked  at  the  top,  and  before  the  ezpan»oD 
^^  of  tlie  flowers  resemble   the   head  and    neck  of  a   crane  ;   or   it  may  be   that  the 
^^U^t  is  much  eaten  by  cranes  in  the  low  marHhy  spots  where  it  grows.     From  vet; 
^^Hscient  times  Cranberries  have  been  used  for  culinary  purposes.     In  summer  thej  form 
^^^koool  Hnd  refreahtug  driuk,  and  in  winter  they  are  made  into  tarts  and  pies.     Large 
^^Hpvtititice  of  the  fruit,  are  imported  from  Kussia  and  Sweden  packed  in  tubs  ;  those 
^^l^wti  there  are  larger  and  of  a  brighter  colour  than  ours,  and  possess  less  of  a  medicinal 
^^pavour.     Daring  the  latter  port  of  the  last  century,  Crauberries  from  Lincolnshire  and 
the  north-west  comer  of  Norfolk  were  sold  in  the  streets  of  Norwich  by  cartloads ; 
but  the  agricultural  improvements  in  these  counties  have  destroyed  their  native  bogs, 
and  we  now  seldom  see  English  Cranberries  in  the  market. 

M'CuUoch  tells  us  that  from  Russia  and  America  we  annually  import  fi-om  30,000 

9  35,000  gallons  of  Cruuberries.     The  berries  are  powerfully  acid  and  astringent,  and 

e  a  f«cnliar  flavour  very  much  liked  by  aome  people.     If  carefully  botlh-d,  Orau- 
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berries  will  keep  for  serenil  years,  or  tbey  will  keep  in  casks  of  water,  as  adopted  is 

America.  Pallas  informs  us  that  iu  Russia  the  bankers  take  advantage  of  the  ^liarp 
acid  of  the  fruit  to  whiten  their  silver  money,  which  they  boil  in  the  juice,  and  so  get 
rid  of  superficial  particles  of  the  copper  alloy.  In  Sweden  the  same  thing  is  done  to 
whiten  silver  plate.  In  Siberia  ropes  are  made  of  the  long  slender  Htems  of  the  plant. 
The  Cranberry  may  easily  be  cultivated  wherever  a  supply  of  water  exists.  It  must 
be  planted  in  a  layer  of  black  peat,  ri.sing  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  which 
should  have  access  to  the  roots  of  the  plant,  as  it  delighta  in  wet  hogs.  On  the  margin 
of  a  pond,  or  by  a  slow  stream,  where  the  water  is  only  a  few  inches  deep,  a  suitable 
soil  may  easily  be  formed  by  laying  peat-earth  over  atones  or  clay,  and  the  Cranberries 
may  be  planted  or  sown  on  the  moist  surface.  Every  little  bit  of  stem  will  easily 
strike  root,  so  that  the  propagation  of  the  plant  by  layers  or  cuttings  la  very  easy. 
Oq  sandy  peat-suil  it  grows  very  luxuriantly,  aad  it  b  said  that  the  fruit  produced 
by  cnltivation  ia  of  a  better  flavour  than  that  gathered  from  the  wild  bushes. 


Section  II.— VITIS-IDJiA.     Toumef. 

Corolla  bell-shaped,  divided  one-third  of  the  way  down  or  less 
into  5  recurved  lobes.   Flowers  in  short  bracteate  nodding 
i'ilamenta  hairy.    Anthers  not  awned.    Leaves  evergreen. 


SPECIES  11.— VACCINIUM    VITIS-ID.ffilA.    iiw/t. 

Plate  DCCCLXXVU. 

Ra<^  lo.  FL  Germ,  el  Helv.  Vol.  XVIL  Tab.  MCLXVIII.  Fig.  I.  J 

BiBot,  FL  GalL  et  Germ.  Exsioo.  No.  1708.  H 

Rootstoek  creeping.  Stems  erect  or  ascending,  stiff,  slightly 
branched.  Leaves  very  shortly  stalked,  oblanceolate  or  obovate, 
waved,  with  very  narrow  revolute  margins,  obtuse,  deep  shining- 
green  above,  paler  and  glandular  -  punctate  but  not  reticulate- 
veined  beneath,  glabrous.  Flowers  drooping,  5  to  12  together,  in 
short  drooping  racemes  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  Pedicels 
very  short,  curved,  stout,  pubescent,  springing  from  the  axils  of 
ovate-hooded  bracts,  and  with  1  or  2  similar  but  smaller  bracteoles 
about  the  middle.  Calyx  Jf-toothed,  with  the  segments  broadly- 
ovate,  ciliated.  Corolla  campanulate,  with  4  ovate  refleied  seg- 
ments, about  one-third  the  length  of  the  whole  corolla.  Anther- 
cells  produced  into  2  long  tubes,  with  pores  at  the  apex,  without 
awns.     Berry  red. 

On  heaths  and  heathy  woods.  Not  uncommon  in  the  North 
of  England  and  Scotland,  extending  from  Glamorgan,  "Worcester, 
"Warwick,  and  Notts,  North  to  the  Hebrides  and  Sutherland. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.     Shrub.     Summer. 
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Stems  wiry,  3  to  10  inches  high,  with  the  leaves  bifarious  close 
'together,  coriaceous,  evergreen,  ^to  1^  inch  long,  somewhat  resem- 

Fbling  those  of  the  Box,  but  paler  green,  and  with  the  veins  more 
impressed  on  the  upper  side,  the  lower  side  not  reticulate-veined,  ■ 
but  dotted  with  small  glands.  Racemes  ^  to  1  inch  long,  terminal. 
Flowers  about  J  inch  long,  white  or  pale  rose-colour.  Calyx  red.  I 
Stamens  included.  Style  exserted.  Berries  about  the  size  of  red  | 
currants,  but  rather  darker  in  colour.  Plant  glabrous,  except  the  I 
shoots  of  the  year,  peduncles,  margins  of  the  leaf  at  the  base,  lachia,. 

Land  pedicels. 

I  Bed  WltoHleberrtf. 

French,  Airelle  Powiuee.     German,  Preiaaelbetre. 

This  plaDt  has  also  the  commoD  Gaglish  names  of  Mount-Ida  Berry  and  Cow- 
berry. It  L)  a  pretty  little  low  evergreen  shrub,  growing  from  BX  to  ten  ineheg  high, 
with  leaves  like  those  of  hex,  only  of  a  brighter  and  more  glomy  green.  It  bears  its 
■mall  bell-ehaped  flowers  in  drooping  racemes,  and  the  fruit  which  follows  ia  a  pretty 
■hiniitg  black  berry,  which  is  reUbed  on  the  plant  for  many  months.  It  forms  an 
exceedingly  pretty  edging  in  a  garden  inste&d  of  bos,  wherever  clipping  can  be  dia- 
penwd  with,  and  In  purticularly  appUcable  to  American  borders,  or  anywhere  in  peat 
The  berries  form  an  important  article  of  commerce  in  the  sea-iiorts  bordering 
Lthe  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  whence  they  are  sent  to  the  South  of  Europe  with  cranberries. 
e  berries  are  not  much  eaten  in  the  districts  of  Great  Britain  where  they  are  found, 
Q  Sweden  they  are  greatly  valued.  When  first  gathered,  the  berries  are  very 
telees,  but  after  exposure  to  frost  they  become  very  acid.  They  are  usually  thrown 
o  water  on  being  gathered,  where  they  soon  acquire  their  proper  flavour,  and  keep 
k  long  time.  Quantities  are  sold  in  London  as  cranberries,  im|>orted  as  such  from 
vtdva.  In  Derbyshire  the  berries  are  often  made  into  pies,  and  in  .Sweden  a  rob, 
IT  jelly,  is  made  from  them,  which  is  eaten  commonly  with  roast  meat,  and  considered 
referable  to  corrant-jelly.  As  a  remedy  for  coughs,  colds,  and  sore  throats,  the  pre- 
>rve<l  trait  has  a  great  local  reputation.  Sweetmeats  are  made  of  the  berries  with 
r  sugar,  which  in  1814,  Mr.  Loudon  tells  na,  were  in  frequent  use  in  Moscow 
it  billa  and  mastjuerades. 

Section  III.— EtJ-VACCINlUM.    Torrei/. 

Corolla  globular  or  ovoid,  sub-urceolate,  4-  or  5-toothed.  Fila- 
nents  smooth.  Anthers  awned.  Leaves  deciduous.  Flowers 
xillary,  solitary,  or  2  or  3  together. 


SPECIES  IIL-VACCINIUM    ULIGINOS0M.    i{«". 
Plate  DCCCLXXTIII. 
^efei  Ic.  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVH.  Tab.  MCLXVIII.  Figa.  3,  4. 
BiOol,  FL  GalL  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  1527. 

Rootstock  creeping.    Stems  erect  or  ascending,  very  rigid,  very 
woody,  much  branched.    Leaves  very  shortly  stalked,  obovate  or 
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elliptical  or  oval-obovate,  obtuse  or  sub-obtuse,  entire,  pale  glau- 
cous-greeii  above,  very  glaucous  and  netted-vcined  below,  but  not 
dotted  with  glands,  glabrous.  Flowers  drooping,  solitary  or  2  or  3 
togetber,  apparently  lateral,  but  really  at  tlie  termination  of  the 
branches  of  the  preceding  year.  Peduncles  l-flowered,  rather 
slender,  short,  straight,  glabrous,  surrounded  by  hooded  scarious 
oval  bracts  at  the  base,  destitute  of  bracteoles.  Calyx  4-  or 
5-toothed,  with  the  teeth  semicircular,  glabrous.  Corolla  ovate- 
urceolate,  with  4  or  5  short  ovate  reflexed  teeth.  Anther-cells 
produced  into  sliort  tubes  at  the  apex,  with  2  curved  awns  on  the 
back.     Berry  bluish-black,  pruinose-glaucous. 

In  bogs  and  on  wet  ledges  of  rocks  in  mountainous  districts  in 
the  North  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  rather  common  in  the  High- 
lands, extending  from  Durham  and  Westmoreland  to  Shetland. 

England,  Scotland.     Shrub.     Summer. 

Stems  rigid,  6  to  18  incehs  high,  bare  of  leaves  below.  Leaves 
^  to  1  inch  long,  sub-coriaceous,  deciduous,  pale  dull  glaucous- 
green,  especially  beneath,  where  the  veins  are  glabrous,  prominent, 
and  form  a  network  with  large  meshes.  Flowers  at  the  termination 
of  the  branches  of  the  preceding  season,  but  usually  appearing 
lateral  from  the  siioot  of  the  year  being  continued  beyond  them  from 
a  bud  close  beneath  the  inliorescence-buds.  Peduncles  longer  than 
the  flowers.  Calyx  red.  Corolla  scarcely  J  inch  long,  white  or  pale- 
rose.  Berries  about  the  size  of  black  currants,  covered  witli  a  bloom 
like  that  on  the  Sloe.    Plant  glabrous. 

Oreat  Bilberry. 

French,  Airetle  Vnnie.     German,  Ravaehheere. 

The  berries  of  this  epecJea  have  somewhat  the  flavour  of  the  rest,  but,  eaten  \a  any 
qii&ntity,  they  occasion  headache  anil  giddinesa.  la  Frauce  they  are  said  to  be  used 
for  colouring  winea  red,  and  in  Siberia  and  Sweden  they  furnish  an  ardent  Hpirit  by 
distillatioD.  They  afford  excellent  food  to  game.  The  leavea  are  added  to  Lycopodtuui 
alpinum  by  the  islanders,  and  a  yellow  dye  for  colouring  woollens  is  produced  by  an 
i&fnsioD  of  the  two  plaotn. 


SPECIES  IV— VACCINIUM    MTRTILLUS.    im,^ 
Plate  DCCCLXXIX. 
R<mA.  Ic.  F1.  Gerin.  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVII.  Tab.  MCLXIX.  Fig.  1-3, 
BiOot,  Fl.  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  62. 

Rootstock  creeping.  Stems  erect  or  ascending,  rather  stiff, 
woody  below,  much  branched.  Leaves  very  shortly  stalked,  oval 
or  oval-lanceolate,  acute,  serrate,  green  on  botli  sides,  paler  below, 


with  an  inconsi)icuou3  network  of  veins,  but  without  glandular 
dots,  glabrous.  Flowers  drooping;,  solitary,  l"rom  the  asils  of  leaves 
on  the  shoots  of  the  year.  Teduncles  1-flowered,  rather  slender, 
short,  curved  close  to  the  base  (where  there  are  deciduous  ovate 
hooded  bracts),  destitute  of  bracteoles,  glabrous  or  puberuleut. 
Calyx-limb  nearly  entire,  glabrous.  Corolla  globular  -  urceolate, 
with  5  very  short  reflesed  teeth.  Anther-cells  produced  into  sliort 
tubes  at  the  apex,  and  with  2  curved  awns  on  the  back.  Berry 
lurplish-black,  pruinose-glaucous. 

On  heaths  and  in  woods,  especially  in  mountainous  districts. 
Common,  and  generally  distributed,  though  scarce  in  the  South- 
east of  England. 

t  England,  Scotland,  Ireland.     Shrub.     Early  Summer. 

Stem  6  inches  to  2  feet  high,  bare  of  leaves  towards  the  base, 
the  younger  branches  angular.  Leaves  deciduous,  -I  to  1  inch  long, 
rather  flaccid,  shining,  with  the  veins  apparent  beneath  but  by 
nomeans  prominent  or  discolorous.  Flowers  appearing  with  the 
young  leaves,  rose,  tinged  with  green.  Calyx  green.  Stamens  in- 
cluded. Style  cxserted.  Peduncles  longer  than  the  corolla.  Berry 
about  the  size  of  a  red  currant,  globular,  somewhat  truncate  at  the 
Aipcx,  with  a  bloom  resembling  that  on  the  Sloe.     Plant  glabrous. 

Common  Bilberry. 

French,  Airdle  AngvJeuae.     Gemion,  Getiteine  Heidelbsere. 

This  well  known  alirni)  u  also  known  as  tie  Bleaberry,  and  is  much  aUmireU  for 

k  preLty  bright  fulinge,  aod  its  uru-sliaped  flowers  of  a  pinkish  waxlike  uppearuDue. 

[Iiii  berries  which  follow  them  are  of  a  bluiah-block  colour,  covered  with  a  nieikly  bloom. 

jr  are  nsetl  mudi  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  fruit  of  the  other  Hi)cciftj  of  Vocciuium 

pin  taits  or  jam,  or  iiiaile  into  jelly.     In  DevoDehire  they  are  eateu  with  clotted 

J  Pulund  they  are  mixed  with  wild  t^tra wherries,  and  eaten  with  new  milk  as 

I  grtml  delicacy.      Their  juice  has  been  emjiloyed  to  stain  ]iaper  or  linen  [lurjile. 

lay  kinds  of  game  live  upon  tlio  herries,  but  t)ie  grouse  is  esiiecially  fund  of  them. 


SuB-OuDKU  II.— ERICINEiE. 

Calyx  wholly  free  from  the  ovary.  Corolla  persistent  or  deci- 
iuous,  monopetalous,  or  rarely  of  5  to  7  distinct  petals.  Ovary 
bpcrior,  with  a  hypogynous  disk.  Anthers  2-celled,  opening  by 
||iores  (rarely  by  longitudinal  slits),  often  awned  or  spurred  at 
tase.  Pollen-grains  united  in  fours.  Fruit  a  capsule  or 
ferry.  Testa  closely  investing  the  seed. 
Shrubs,  with  green,  often  evergreen,  leaves. 

'  VOL.   VI,  B 
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Tribe  I.— ARBUTEiE. 
Corolla  deciduous.     Fruit  a  berry,  superior. 

GENUS  7/.— ARGTOSTAPHYLOS.    Adam. 

Calyx  free  from  the  ovary,  5-  or  4-partite.  Corolla  bypogy- 
nous,  deciduous,  monopetalous,  globose-  or  ovate  -  urceolate  or 
urceolate-bellsbapcd,  witb  as  many  teeth  as  there  are  divisions 
in  the  calj-x.  Stamens  10  or  8 ;  filaments  short ;  anthers  bent 
down,  appearing  as  if  affixed  by  the  apex,  each  one  with  2  pores 
and  2  awns  close  to  the  point  of  attachment.  Fruit  a  berry-liko 
drupe,  containing  6  bony  1-sceded  pyrenes  or  stones  ;  surface  of 
the  drupe  smooth. 

Small  shrubs  or  undershruba,  with  alternate  obovate  entire  or 
serrate  evergreen  or  deciduous  leaves,  and  pink  or  white  flowers 
in  short  terminal  racemes.     Inflorescence-huds  scaly. 

The  derivation  of  tbe  name  of  this  genUR  of  plants  is  from  npiroc  {arkUx),  a 
bear,  and  irra^iiXii  {ik^iUe),  a  grape. 

SPECIES  I.— ARGTOSTAPHYLOS    ALPINA.    Spreng. 
Plate  DCCCLXXX. 
ReieK  la.  FL  Germ,  et  Helv,  Vol.  XVII.  Tab.  MCLXVII.  Fig.  4. 
Arbutus  &lpiauB,  linn.     Sm.  Eng.  Bot.  No.  2030. 

Stems  procumbent.  Shoots  of  the  year  glabrous.  Leaves 
rather  thin,  deciduous,  wedgeshaped-obovate  or  -oblaneeolate,  nar- 
rowed into  indistinct  winged  petioles,  sub-acute,  doubly  crenate- 
serrate  in  the  apical  half,  glabrous,  sparingly  ciliated  with  bristly 
hairs,  shining-green,  with  the  veins  impressed  above,  slightly 
glaucous  and  with  the  veins  prominent  and  forming  coarse  network 
beneath.  Flower  drooping,  2  or  3  together  at  tbe  summit  of  the 
branches  of  the  preceding  year,  appearing  with  tbe  young  leaves 
or  before  them.  Pedicels  short,  longer  than  the  bracts.  Bracts 
scarious,  oval,  boat-shaped,  and  ciliated.  Corolla  broadly  ovate- 
urceolate,  with  4  or  5  short  reflesed  obtuse  teeth,  which  are  liairy 
within.  Appendages  of  the  anthers  very  short.  Berry  smooth, 
bluish-black,  slightly-shining. 

On  heaths  and  barren  places  on  mountains.  Rare.  Near  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  to  the  South  of  Bradoonic,  Clova,  For- 
farshire ;  on  Ben  Nevis,  near  the  Lake  ;   in  the  Isle  of  Skye ;  in 
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Moray ;  Ben  Wyvis,  and  several  otLer  places  in  Ross-shire  ;  not 
uncommon  in  Sutherland,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Hoy,  Orkney  ;  Ilonas 

I  Hill,  Shetland.     The  specimen  figured  in  "  Enjjlisli  Botany  "  was 
taid  to  be  found  near  the  head  of  Loch  Traig,  Perthshire,  by  Mr. 
Et.  Don ;  but  I  cannot  find  any  indication  of  its  recent  occurrence 
u  that  county. 
I  Scotland.     Shrub.     Early  Summer. 

'  Stems  variable  in  length,  rather  thick,  with  smooth  brown  bark, 
splitting  off'  in  patches,  and  somewhat  scaly;  young  shoots  red. 
Leaves  crowded,  i  to  1^  inch  long,  rugose  above,  often  tinged  with 
red,  obovate,  gradually  attenuated  into  a  wedgeshaped  base,  which 
passes  imperceptibly  into  the  very  short  petiole.  Flowers  about 
J  inch  long,  white  tinged  with  green.  Anthers  chocolate-brown. 
^pBerry  about  the  size  of  a  black  currant,  bluish-black. 
^B  Alpine  Bearberry. 

^^K  French,  AThousier  ties  Alpe».     Gemmn,  BarerUravlie. 

^^B       Tbe  commoD  naaie  of  Bearberry  may  have  been  given  to  this  plant  either  fn 
^^■m  notion  tfaftt  bears  eat  the  fruit,  or  from  its  very  acerb  &iid  uni>leasaiit  ntiture. 

^B  SPECIES  II.— ARCT0STAPHTL03    UVA-URSI.     iVimm 

^P  Plate  DCCCLXXXI. 

KtUh.  Ic  R  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol  XVII.  Tab.  MCXLVII.  Fig.  3. 
BiOot,  Fl.  GaU.  et  Germ.  Essicc  No.  1706. 
Arhutaa  Uva-urai,  Linn.     Sin.  Eng.  Bot  No.  714. 

Stems  procumbent ;  shoots  of  the  year  pubescent.  Leaves 
coriaceous,  evergreen,  obovate  or  oblanceolate,  obtuse  or  sub-aeute, 
very  shortly  stalked,  entire,  glabrous,  thickly  ciliated  with  very 
short  woolly  hairs,  smooth  and  dark  shining-green,  with  the  veins 
slightly  impressed  above,  pale-green  and  with  the  veins  prominent 
and  forming  a  coarse  network  beneath,  minutely  dotted  on  both  sides 
when  dry.  Flowers  drooping,  aggregated  in  short  crowded  racemes, 
of  from  3  to  15  flowers,  at  the  apes  of  the  branches  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  appearing  before  the  young  leaves.  Pedicels  short, 
about  as  long  as  the  bracts.  Bracts  searious,  lanceolate,  ciliated. 
Corolla  ovate-urceolate,  with  4  or  5  short  rcflexed  obtuse  teeth, 
which  are  hairy  within.  Appendages  of  the  anthers  nearly  as 
long  as  the  filaments.     Berry  smooth,  scarlet-red,  shining. 

On  heaths  and  barren  places  in  hilly  districts.    Not  uncommon. 
From  Derby,    York,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland,  northward 
Orkney  and  Shetland. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.     Shrub.    Early  Summer. 
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Stem  branclicd,  woody,  with  brown  bark,  peeling  off  as 
A.  alpiua.  Leaves  i  to  1  incli  Ion";,  very  thick  and  leathery;  bear- 
ing some  resemblanec  to  those  of  Vaccinium  Vitis-idsea,  but  more 
coriaceous,  with  the  margin  not  reflcxed,  and  the  under  side  beau- 
tifully netted  with  prominent  veins,  and  without  glandular  dots. 
Calyx-segments  very  broadly  ovate,  acarious,  reddish.  Corolla  pale- 
rose  with  the  tip  darker.  Anthers  chocolate-brown.  Berry  the  size 
of  a  small  currant,  very  bright-red,  with  a  tough  skin. 

Common  Bearberry. 

French,  Arhouaierf  ^umerole.     German,  Gemeine  Biirentratiiie. 

The  leaves  of  the  Bearberry  are  powerfully  astringent,  and  aro  of  so  potent  a 
character  as  to  secure  for  the  jilant  a  place  not  only  in  the  old  herhais  of  onr  cmiutry, 
but  in  the  modem  Phurmaoopceias,  including  the  recent  edition  of  the  Eritiiih  Phar- 
macopieia.  They  contain  a  targe  quantity  of  tannin.  Meipher  fouud  the  dried  leaves 
to  contain  36'4:  per  cent,  of  tannin,  with  a  little  gum,  resin  extractive,  and  other 
unimportant  ingredients.  An  extract  of  these  leaven  bas  long  been  valued  for  ita 
beneficial  action  on  various  organs  of  the  body.  In  diseaaes  of  the  kidneys  and  mucous 
membrooea  it  ia  highly  esteemed,  and  it  appears  to  have  a  soothing  as  well  as  astringent 
eScct.  Unfortunately  the  leaves  aro  often  adulterated  with  those  of  the  cowberry, 
which  niay,  however,  be  distingnished  by  the  glandular  dots  on  the  nnder  surface,  and 
the  minute  serratures  on  the  edge.  The  berries  form  an  excellent  food  for  game  of  all 
kinds,  and  in  Sweden  the  leaves  are  used  for  tanning  leather.  An  oabcoloured  dye  is 
said  to  bo  obtained  from  the  plant  in  Scandiiiavi»n  countries. 
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GENUS  III.— A  R  B  U  T  U  S.     Toitriief.  . 


Calyx  free  from  the  ovary,  5-partite.  Corolla  hyposynous, 
deciduous,  monopetalous,  globose-  or  ovoid-urceolate,  ■with  5  re- 
flexed  teeth.  Stamens  10 ;  hlamcnts  short ;  anthers  bent  down, 
appearing  as  if  affixed  by  tlie  apex,  each  one  with  2  pores  and  2 
awns  close  to  the  point  of  attaehment.  Emit  a  berry,  with  5  cells, 
each  containing  several  seeds  ;  surface  of  the  berry  rough,  with 
projecting  points. 

Shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  alternate  obovate  entire  or  serrate 
evergreen  leaves,  and  white  or  pink  flowers  in  terminal  panicles. 
Inflorescence-buds  scaly. 

Tile  name  of  this  genus  of  plants  is  probably  derived  from  ai'tmlum,  a.  group  of 
trees,  from  its  shruliby  habit. 

SPECIES  I.— AKBUTUS    UNEDO.    Limi. 
Plate  DCCCLXXXll. 
SeifA.  Ic  R  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVII.  Tub.  MCLXVII.  Figs.  I   i'. 
Jiitlot,  FL  OalL  et  Germ.  Ekucc.  No.  2708. 
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A  small  tree  with  rougli  bark.  Shoots  of  the  ycfir  hairy,  with 
long  gland-tipped  hairs.  Leaves  evergreen,  clliptical-oblanceolate 
lOr  -obovate,very  shortly  stalked,  acute,  sharply  and  doubly  serrate, 
,brou8,  with  a  few  gland-tipped  hairs  oa  the  edge  and  on  the 
itioles,  green  on  both  sides,  paler  beneath,  with  the  veins  incon- 
Bpicuous  both  above  and  beneath.  Flowers  numerous,  in  terminal 
drooping  las  panicles.  Peduncles  and  pedicels  glabrous.  Calyx- 
lobes  ciliated.  Corolla  ovate- urceolate,  with  5  reflesed  semicircular 
filiated  teeth.  Anthers  with  the  appendages  about  as  long  as  the 
iilamcnts.     Berry  papillose-muricated,  scarlet-red. 

About  the  lakes  of  Killarney ;  in  woods  at  Muckross,  and  at 
Glen  Gariir,  near  Bantry.     Professor  Babington  considers  it  truly 
^wild  at  Killarney.     I  have  seen  it  on  the  islands  in  Lough  Gill, 
I.  Sligo,  but  there  it  had  no  doubt  been  planted. 


Ireland.     Shrub  or  tree.    Autumn  and  Winter. 


A  small  tree,  rarely  over  6  or  8  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches. 
Leaves  1^  to  3  inches  long,  slightly  shining,  the  midrib  generally 
tinged  with  red,  especially  at  the  base.  CoroUa  cream-colour,  f  to 
i  inch  long.  Berry  a  little  larger  than  a  cherry,  dim  crimson- 
scarlet,  M-ith  the  surface  roughened  with  long  pointed  tubercles. 
The  fruit  is  not  mature  until  the  autumn  succeeding  that  in  which 
the  flower  was  produced. 

StrawberrV'tree. 


Freocli,  Arbmuier  Frainer.     Germau,  Bdrenlraube. 


tThU  tree  is  well  kuowu  as  an  orouiuent  of  the  shrubbery,  edJ  is  &n  attractive 
«c\  itt  every  aenson  of  the  ycax.  In  the  autumn  it  ta  seeo  covered  with  its  white 
[nhnped  flowers,  slightly  tinged  with  pink,  intermixed  with  its  straw  berry -like  fruit, 
icli,  owing  to  the  leugth  of  tiiDe  it  takes  to  ripen,  reunuoa  oo  the  trees  for  twelve 
uiouthst  The  Arbutiut  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  but,  according  to 
riiny,  was  not  held  in  much  esteem  ;  for,  as  the  specific  name  implies,  the  fruit  waa 
iwdered  so  nnpleositut,  th&t  only  one  could  be  eaten  at  a  time.  There  can  be  uo 
mbt,  however,  that  at  one  time  the  fruit  was  an  article  of  diet  with  the  ancient^ 
i.  at  the  present  time  the  Irish  peasantry  around  Killarney,  where  it  grows  exten- 
,  collect  and  eat  the  berries.  Virgii  recommends  the  young  shoots  as  winter 
il  fnr  goatH,  and  as  fit  for  basket-work.  Horace  praises  the  tree  for  its  shade,  and 
celebrates  its  loads  of  "blushing  fruit."  Gcrai-de  Bjieaks  of  it  in  his  time  oa 
towing  in  "  some  fuw  gardens,"  and  says,  "  the  fruit  being  ripe  isof  a  gallant  red  eiilour, 
y  taste  somewhat  harsh,  and  in  a  manner  without  any  rellish,  of  which  thnuhos  and 
Kkbirds  do  feed  in  winter."  Many  writers  have  celebrated  its  beauty  in  verse. 
L  Barbauld  writes  of 

"  The  arbutus  rearing  his  scarlet  fruit, 
Luxuriant  mantling  o'er  the  uaggy  steeps. 
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And  we  read  of 

'*  Arbutus,  with  his  scarlet  grain, 

That  richly  crowns  Irene's  plain." 

In  Spain  a  sugar  and  tolerable  spirit  are  extracted  from  the  fruit,  and  in  Corsica 
a  wine  is  fermented  from  it.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers  it  forms  hedges,  and 
in  Greece  and  Spain  the  bark  is  used  by  tanners,  and  the  charcoal  made  from  the  wood 
is  highly  valued.  No  plant  is  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  gardens  and  ornamental 
plantations  than  the  Arbutus — the  durability  and  beauty  of  its  shining  green  leaves, 
the  brownish-red  colour  of  its  young  shoots,  the  waxy  and  delicate  appearance  of  its 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  abundance  at  a  season  when  most  plants  are  beginning 
to  shed  their  leaves,  and  the  splendour  of  its  bright-red  fruit,  which  often  remains  on 
during  all  the  winter — all  render  it  a  most  desirable  plant.  It  will  thrive  in  any 
tolerably  free  soil,  though  a  sandy  loam  appears  to  suit  it  best. 

Teibe  II.— ANDROMEDEiB. 
Corolla  deciduous.    Fruit  a  capsule,  superior. 

GJENUSIV.—ANBIRO'NL'E'DA.    Zinn. 

Calyx  free  from  the  ovary,  5-cleft  or  5-partite.  Corolla  hypo- 
gynous,  deciduous,  monopetalous,  globose-  or  ovoid-urceolate  or 
urceolate-campauulate,  with  5  reflexed  teeth.  Stamens  10  ;  fila- 
ments subulate  ;  anthers  with  2  horns  at  the  apex,  or  obtuse, 
generally  without  awns,  but  sometimes  these  are  present.  Fruit 
a  capsule,  with  5  cells  opening  loculicidally  by  5  valves  break- 
ing away  from  the  central  placental  column,  and  bearing  the 
dissepiments  attached  along  the  middle  of  each  valve.  Seeds  very 
numerous. 

Shrubs,  undershrubs,  or  trees,  with  various  habit,  with  the 
flower  resembling  those  of  Arbutus ;  but  the  fruit  is  always  a  dry 
capsule.  Inflorescence-buds  scaly.  It  is  now  usually  divided  into 
numerous  genera,  but  on  insufficient  characters. 

The  name  of  this  genus  of  plants  was  given  to  it  fancifully,  either  from  the  con- 
stellation of  the  same  name,  or,  according  to  Linnseus,  in  allusion  to  the  mythological 
legend  of  the  Princess  Andromeda^  who  was  doomed  to  pine  away  on  a  desolate  rock, 
but  was  rescued  by  Perseus  ;  a  curious  and  ingenious  application  of  the  fable  to  the 
plant,  rather  far  fetched,  for  the  plant  grows  and  lives  in  damp  low  places,  instead 
of  being  attached  to  a  rock. 

SPECIES  L— ANDROMEDA    POLIPOLIA.    Limi. 

Plate  DCCCLXXXIII. 

ReicJi,  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Ilelv.  Vol.  XVII.  Tab.  MCXLI.  Fig.  1. 
BiUot,  Fl.  GalL  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  270. 
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Stems  CTcet  or  ascending,  slender.  Ix-aves  elliptical  or  oval, 
attenuated  at  each  end,  but  generally  more  bo  towards  the  base, 
very  shortly  stalked,  acute,  with  revolute  entire  margins,  glabrous, 
shining -green  above,  glaucous-white  beneath,  with  the  midrib 
glabrous  and  prominent.  Flowers  drooping,  in  a  suh-umbellate 
raceme,  2  to  S  at  the  extremity  of  the  branehes  of  the  preceding 
year.  Pedicels  long,  slender,  l-flowered,  with  oval  scarious 
_bract8  at  the  base,  but  no  braeteoles.  Corolla  globular-ovate- 
■ceolate,  with  5  small  revolute  acute  teeth.  Anthers  with  an 
I  from  the  back  of  each  cell ;  cells  not  produced  into  tubes. 
In  peat  bogs  and  on  damp  moors  in  the  counties  of  Somerset, 
Hants,  Stafford,  Salop,  Glamorgan,  Denbigh,  Chester,  York,  Lan- 
caster, the  North  of  England  and  South  of  Scotland,  not  extending 
H^orth  of  Perth  and  Uenfrew. 


^Jbracti 
^■trcco 


England,  Scotland,  Ireland.     Shrub, 
and  Autumn. 


Early  Summer 


Stems  wiry,  3  to  18  inches  long,  clothed  with  slender  radical 
fibres  at  the  base,  and  with  smooth  brownish  hark.  Leaves  bearing 
much  resemblance  to  those  of  Salix  fusca,  ^  to  l-J-  inch  long,  very 
variable  in  breadth,  though  this,  to  some  extent,  no  doubt  depends 
how  much  of  the  margin  is  rolled  back.  Peduncles  ■}  to  f  inch  long, 
red.  Calyx  purple,  deeply  5-cleft,  with  the  lobes  lanceolate.  Corolla 
^  inch  long,  bright-rose.    Capsule  erect,  sub-globular,  pentagonal, 

I  cry  dark-purpic,  glaucous. 
'  Tliia  is  a  well-kaown  common  plant  ia  northern  bogs,  with  pretty  pink  flowers, 
■nmewliiit  like  those  of  the  heath,  with  laDceolate  leaves.  It  is  astTiDgent  in  its 
nuture,  and  has  been  used  as  a  subBtituCe  for  galls.  It  is  said  to  be  narcotic,  or,  at  least, 
to  give  an  inhixicating  property  to  liquids  in  which  it  is  infused.  It  ia  also  alleged  to 
h«Te  hern  destructive  to  cattle  and  sheep  that  have  fed  upon  it ;  but,  as  it  always 
grows  in  bog*  and  marshes,  it  is  probable  that  the  situation  is  more  to  blame  than  the 
|>latil  fur  their  (loath. 


Marsh  Andromeda,  Wild  Rosemary. 
French,  Andromide  H  FeuiUea  de  Poliv/m.     German,  PoUyhldltrige  Griinie. 


■  GENUS  r.— LOISELEUKIA.    Desv. 

Calyx  free  from  the  ovary,  5-partite.  Corolla  hypogynous, 
deciduous,  monopetalous,  regular,  widely  funnelshaped-bellsliapcd, 
S-lobed.  Stamens  5,  nearly  free  from  the  corolla,  included. 
Anthers  obtuse  at  the  apex,  opening  by  longitudinal  slits,  without 
awns.     Style  straight,  included.     Fruit  a  capsule,  with  2  or  3  cells 
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opening  sppticidally,  with  2  or  3  valves  separating  at  the  apex  at 
the  partitions.     Seeds  numerous. 

A  small  prostrate  diffusely-branched  shrub,  with  opposite  ever- 
green coreaceous  leaves  and  small  pink  flowers  with  red  calyces. 

This  genus  is  iinmed  after  the  celebrated  Freucli  botanist  LolBeleur-Dcalongchnuips, 
wlio  published  a  Flora  of  France  in  1810. 

SPECIES  I.— LOISELEURIA    PROCUMBENS.    Dfuv. 
Plate  DCCCLXXXIV. 
Il«kh.  Tc.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVII.  Tab.  MCLIX. 
BUht.  Fl.  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  2710. 
Amlea  procumbens,  Linn.     Sni.  Eug.    Bot.   No.  865.     Bait.  Man.  Brit.  Bot.  ed  ». 

p,  217.     J/ooi:.  &  Am.  Eiit.  Fl.  ed.  viii.  p  2T3.     /'rtw,  Sum.  Veg.  Scand.  p.  49. 

Koc/i,  Syu.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Ilelv.  ed.  iL  p.  D48.     ReicLJU,  L  c. 

The  only  species. 

In  barren  roeky  places  on  mountains  in  the  Scotch  Iligblands  ; 
from  Stirling  and  Perthshire  northwards,  extending  to  Sutherland, 
Orkney,  and  Shetland. 

Scotland.     Shrub.     Late  Summer. 

A  small  much-branched  prostrate  shrub,  growing  in  dense  mats. 
Stems  woody,  rooting,  tortuous,  diffusely  branched,  with  duU-brown 
bark  splitting  off  in  scales.  Shoots  of  the  year  glabrous.  liCaves 
opposite,  crowded,  ^  to  ;f  inch  long,  coriaceous,  evergreen,  oblong- 
oval,  attenuated  into  short  indistinct  petioles,  with  the  margins 
very  broadly  rcvolute,  dark-green,  shining,  glabrous,  and  with 
the  midrib  impressed  above,  densely  felted  with  short  white  wool 
beneath,  with  the  midrib  very  thick,  prominent,  glabrous,  leaving 
only  a  slender  strip  of  the  felted  portion  visible  between  it  and  the 
reflected  part  of  the  margin.  Plowers  erect,  2  to  5,  in  an  umbellate 
raceme.  Pedicels  red,  ^  to  ^  inch  long,  with  sub-herbaceous  ovate 
bracts  (which  are  woolly  within)  at  the  base,  destitute  of  bracteoles. 
Calyx  red,  ^-partite.  Segments  oblong-laneeolate,  blunt.  Corolla 
pink,  regular,  widely  funnel-shaped,  ^  inch  across,  5-cleft,  with  the 
lobes  oblong,  obtuse.  Stamens  5,  included,  without  appendages ; 
anthers  opening  by  clefts  instead  of  merely  pores,  as  is  usually  the 
case  in  tlie  Ericacea?.  Ca[isulc  sub-globular,  acuminated,  crimson, 
about  the  size  of  a  hemp-sccd,  splitting  at  the  apex  into  2  or  3 
valves,  each  of  which  is  again  split  at  tlie  apex. 

Trailing  Azalea. 

FcBQcb,  Aeaiee  Couc/tiii. 

This  plant  is  abundant  in  the  North,  ou  most  of  the  Scottish  Highland  moiin- 
taiDs,  among  graaa  and  moss,  aiid  nowhere  more  pleotiful  than  on  the  Coiru^gourm 
range,  where  it  forms  large  dark-green  patches. 
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BBICACE^. 


G£NUS  r/.— MENZIESIA.    SmUh. 

Calyx  frco  from  the  ovary,  4-  or  5-c*left  or  -partite.     Corolla 

hypogynous,  deciduous,  monopctalous,  globose-  or  ovoid-urceolatc, 

with  as  many  erect  or  roflesed  teeth  as   there  arc  sogments  of 

the  calyx.     Stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  calyx-scgmcnts,  i.e.  8 

or  10 ;  filaments  subulate ;  anthers  with  2  horns,  or  obtuse  at  the 

upcx,  generally  without  awns,  but  sometimes  these  are  present. 

Fruit  a  eapsule,  with  4  or  5  cells  oiwning  scpticidiilly  by  4  or  5 

^jralves  breaking  away  from  the  central  placental  column,  the  valves 

^■q)arating  at  the  dissepiments.     Seeds  very  numerous. 

^V     Heathlike  shrubs    or  undershruhs,  with  alternate  leaves,  and 

^dIuc,  pink,  or  crimson  flowers  in  terminal  racemes. 

ax  named  in  Lonmir  of  Arcliibiild  Meuziea,  F.L.S.,  nurgcoa 
lition  under  Vancouver,  iu  wliich  ho  collected  iiiany  speci- 
jrtli-west  coast,  of  Atueriuu,  New  Holland,  Vau  Diemen'a 


fi 
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Sub-Genus  I.— BA30ECIA.     J)on. 


Calyx  deeply  i-cleft.  Corolla-limb  4-toothcd.  Stamens  8  ; 
filaments  flattened,  shorter  tlian  the  anthers  ;  anthers  elongated, 
sagittate  at  the  base ;  cells  obliquely  truncate,  and  separated  at 
the  apex.  Stigma  truncate,  indistinctly  44obcd.  Capsule  4-celIed, 
4-valved. 


SPECIES  I.-MENZIESI A    POLIFOLIA.    Ju^. 

Platk  DCCCLXXXV. 

IWwecia  poUfoIk,  Don.     £a/,.  4Uu.  Brit.  Bot.  ed.  t.  p.  ^17.     D.  V.  I'rod.  Vol.  Vll. 

p.  713.     Gr.  St  Qikir.  FI.  do  Fr.  Vol.  11.  p.  434. 
Krica  Dubuocii,  Linn.  Sp.  Tl.  p.  500. 
E.  Uabeod,  Sin.  Eng.  Bot  Na  35. 
Andromeda  DaltiXKitt,  Linn.  Syat.  Veg.  ed.  xiii,  p.  338. 

Leaves  evergreen,  ovate-oval  or  -elllptieal,  apieulate,  with  revo- 
lute  entire  margins,  dark-green  and  sparingly  clothed  with  gland- 
tipped  hairs  above,  densely  felted  with  pure-white  wool  beneath, 
where  the  midrib  is  prominent  and  glabrous  in  the  basal  half. 
Flowers  in  terminal  las  racemes.  Pedieels  shorter  than  the 
corolla,  with  strapshapcd  herbaceous  bracts  at  the  base.  Calyx 
deeply  4-cleft.     Corolla  4-toothed.     Stamens  8;  anthers  Bagittato 
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at  the  base.    Plant  wholly  pubescent^  with  gland-tipped  hairs, 
except  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves. 

On  boggy  heaths  in  the  West  of  Ireland ;  abundant  in  Conne- 
mara,  on  Croagh  Patrick,  co.  Mayo. 

Ireland.    Shrub.    Summer. 

Rootstock  creeping.  Stem  woody,  with  brown  bark  splitting  off 
in  flakes,  decumbent  at  the  base,  then  erect,  9  inches  to  2  feet  high, 
branched,  with  the  branches  mostly  simple,  erect,  and,  as  well  as 
the  rachis  and  pedicels,  finely  pubescent,  and  clothed  with  long 
gland-tipped  hairs.  Leaves  very  numerous,  :t  to  ^  inch  long,  when 
young  very  narrow,  from  the  margins  being  much  rolled  back,  but 
becoming  apparently  broader  when  old  by  the  margins  unfolding ; 
axils  of  the  leaves  generally  with  fascicles  of  smaller  leaves.  Flowers 
3  to  16,  drooping,  sub-secund,  in  an  elongated  raceme.  Calyx- 
segments  lanceolate,  triangular,  pubescent,  and  with  long  gland- 
tipped  hairs.  Corolla  crimson-purple,  ^  to  f  inch  long,  broadly  ovate- 
ovoid,  sub-urceolate,  with  4  short  obtuse  slightly-reflexed  lobes 
clothed  with  a  few  gland-tipped  hairs.  Anthers  included,  dark- 
purple,  very  long.  Capsule  erect,  ovoid-conical,  clothed  with  long 
gland-tipped  hairs. 

St.  Dabeois  Heath. 

French,  Menziese  DMoie. 


Sub-Genus  II.— PHYLLODOOE.    Saliab. 

Calyx  deeply  5-cleft.  Corolla-limb  5-toothed.  Stamens  10  ; 
filaments  slender,  longer  than  the  anthers  ;  anthers  rather  short, 
rounded  at  the  base ;  cells  truncate  at  the  apex.  Stigma  peltate, 
with  5  tubercles.    Capsule  5-celled,  5-valved. 

SPECIES  II.— MENZIESIA    CiEBULEA.    Swcartz. 

Platb  DCCCLXXXVI. 

JUich.  la  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol  XVII.  Tab.  MCLX.  Fig.  3. 

Phjllodooe  caerulea^  Bab.  Man.  Brit.  Bot.  ecL  v.  p.  216.      Gr.  &  Godr.  ¥1  de  Fr. 

VoL  11.  p.  434. 
Phjllodooe  taxifolia,  Salitb.    D.  C.  Prod.  VoL  VIL  p.  713. 
Asdromeda  csBnileay  Lirm.  Sp.  PL  p.  563. 
Erica  caerol^  WUlderww,  Sp.  PL  VoL  II.  p.  393. 

Leaves  evergreen,  strap*shaped,  obtuse,  with  the  margins  very 
finely  serrulate,  not  revolute,  green  on  both  sides,  glabrous  above 
and  below^  except   the   midrib^  which  is  pubescent.     Flowers 


in  terminal  umbellate  racemes.  Pedicels  longer  than  the  corolla^ 
without  bracteoles.  Calyx  deeply  5 -cleft.  OoroUa  6-toothed. 
Stamens  10 ;  anthers  obtuse  at  the  base.  Plant  sub-glabrous,  except 
the  peduncles,  calyx-segments,  and  capsule,  which  are  clothed  with 
gland-tipped  hairs. 

On  heathy  moors.  Very  rare.  On  the  Sow  of  Atholl,  in  the 
North  of  Perthshire,  where  it  was  believed  to  be  extinct,  until 
Professor  Balfour  rediscovered  it  in  1863. 

Scotland.     Shrub.     Summer. 

A  small  much-branched  shrub,  with  the  stems  rarely  above 
6  inches  high,  decumbent  at  the  base.  Shoots  of  the  year  glabrous. 
Leaves  crowded,  spreading.  Peduncles  f  to  1^  inch  long.  Plowers 
drooping,  about  ^  inch  long,  pinkish-lilac. 

Of  this  plant  I  have  not  seen  British  specimens  in  flower  or 
fruit. 

Yew-leaved  Menziesia. 

Ttibe  III.— ERICEiE. 

Corolla  persistent,  withering.  The  flower-buds  not  combined 
into  scaly  inflorescence-buds. 

GENUS  r/Z— ERICA.    Linn. 

Calyx  free  from  the  ovary,  4-cleft  or  -partite.  Corolla  hypo- 
gynous,  persistent  and  withering,  monopetalous,  oval-  or  globose- 
urceolate  or  cylindrical  or  bell-shaped,  with  4  erect  or  spreading 
or  revolute  teeth,  or  more  rarely  4  lobes.  Stamens  8,  included 
or  inserted  ;  filaments  free  ;  anthers  often  with  2  awns  or  crests 
at  the  base,  opening  by  2  pores  or  chinks  at  the  apex.  Eruit  a 
capsule,  with  4  cells  opening  loculieidally  by  4  valves  breaking 
away  from  the  central  placental  column,  to  which  a  portion  of 
each  dissepiment  remains  attached,  while  the  remaining  portion  is 
borne  down  the  middle  of  the  valve.     Seeds  very  numerous. 

Shrubs,  generally  much  branched,  with  linear  verticillate  or 
more  rarely  alternate  rigid  evergreen  leaves,  and  usually  drooping 
flowers,  variously  disposed,  generally  showy. 

The  name  of  this  genus  of  plants  is  derived  from,  the  word  epecjca;  {ereiko),  I  break, 
from  the  idea  that  some  of  the  species  destroy  the  stones  formed  by  lithic  acid  in  the 
buman  body. 
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Sub-Genus  I.— EU-ERICA.    Benth. 

Anthers  lateral,  with  the  filaments  affixed  to  the  back.  Corolla 
ovate-urceolate  or  campannlate  or  globose,  with  an  erect  or  spread- 
ing-recurved  limb. 

SPECIES  I.— ERICA    CILIARIS.    Linn. 

l^LATE  DCCCLXXXVII. 
Billot,  FI.  GalL  et  Germ.  Exeicc.  No.  1036. 

Stems  with  numerous  short  barren  branches,  which,  as  well  as 
the  main  stem,  are  pubescent,  with  the  pubescence  intermixed  with 
gland-tipped  hairs.  Leaves  regularly  whorled,  4  in  a  whorl,  very 
shortly  stalked,  ovate,  with  revolute  margins,  pubescent  above, 
glaucous  with  white  stellate  scales  beneath  except  on  the  midrib 
which  is  pubescent,  ciliated  with  long  gland-tipped  hairs,  usually 
without  fascicles  of  leaves  in  the  axils.  Flowers  slightly  drooping, 
,  very  shortly  stalked,  in  elongated  dense  terminal  secund  spike- 
like racemes.  Pedicels  about  as  long  as  the  calyx,  with  a  leaflike- 
bracteole  about  the  middle,  and  a  leaflike  bract  at  the  base.  Calyx- 
segments  herbaceous,  oblong-lanceolate,  ciliated  with  gland-tipped 
hairs.  Corolla  four  to  six  times  as  long  as  the  calyx,  ovate- 
urceolate-cylindrical,  slightly  curved  downwards,  with  4  very  short 
deltoid  teeth  at  the  apex.  Anthers  included,  without  awns.  Style 
exserted.     Capsule  glabrous. 

In  sandy  heaths  about  Penryn,  Truro,  and  St.  Agnes,  Cornwall ; 
between  Arne  and  Corfe,  Dorset ;  near  Clifden,  Galway. 

England,   Ireland.      Shrub.      Late  Summer 

and  Autumn. 

Stems  wiry,  9  inches  to  1  foot  high,  with  numerous  short  barren 
branches  gradually  decreasing  in  length  the  higher  they  are  on  the 
stems.  Leaves  4-farious,  about  \  inch  long,  in  distant  whorls  on 
the  stem,  but  crowded  on  the  barren  branches ;  leaves  or  bracts  of 
the  raceme  similar  to  the  leaves,  but  narrower,  and  attenuated 
towards  the  base.  Corolla  rosy-crimson,  paler  on  the  lower  side, 
f  to  \  inch  long,  ventricose  on  the  upper  side,  with  the  mouth 
oblique  and  slightly  contracted.  Valves  of  the  capsule  splitting 
down  the  back  of  each  cell.     Plant  dark-green. 

Fringed'leaved  Heath. 
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SPECIES  II.— ERICA    TETBALIX.    Linn.    Benth. 

Plates  DCCCLXIX  DCCCLXX. 

Stems  with  rather  elongate  straggling  branches,  which,  as  well 
as  the  main  stem,  are  more  or  less  puberulent,  with  the  pubescence 
intermixed  with  gland-tipped  hairs.  Leaves  regularly  whorled, 
4  in  a  whorl,  very  shortly  stalked,  oblong-ovate,  oblong  or  strap- 
shaped,  with  strongly  revolute  margins,  pubescent  or  sub-glabrous 
above,  glaucous  with  white  stellate  scales  beneath  except  on  the 
midrib,  ciliated  with  rather  long  or  long  gland-tipped  hairs,  usually 
without  fascicles  of  leaves  in  the  axils.  Flowers  slightly  drooping, 
shortly  stalked,  in  terminal  slightly  secund  head-like  umbels,  which 
have  sometimes  a  whorl  of  flowers  beneath  them.  Pedicels  a  little 
longer  than  the  calyx,  with  a  leaflike  bracteole  about  the  middle, 
but  no  bract  at  the  base,  except  in  those  of  the  whorl  beneath  the 
umbel  when  it  is  present.  Calyx-segments  herbaceous,  lanceolate 
or  oblong  -  lanceolate,  ciliated  with  gland -tipped  hairs.  Corolla 
three  or  four  times  as  long  as  the  calyx,  oval-urceolate,  scarcely 
curved,  with  4  very  short  broadly-ovate  teeth  at  the  apex.  Anthers 
included,  each  with  2  awns  or  spurs  at  the  base.  Style  exserted. 
Ovary  glabrous  or  downy. 

Sub-Spbcies  I.— Erica  eu-Tetralix. 

Plate  DCCCLXX, 

Reich.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVII.  Tab.  MCLXIII.  Fig.  1. 
BiOoi,  Fl.  GalL  et  Gemu  Exsicc.  No.  147. 

E.  Tetralix,  Linn.     Sm.  Eng.  Bot.  No.   1014.     Bab.  Man.  Brit.  Bot.  ed.  v.  p.  215. 
ffook.  &  Am.  Brit  FL  ed.  viu.  p.  270.    Benth.  in  D.  C.  Prod.  Vol  VII.  p.  65. 

Stem  sub-paniculately  branched,  the  flowering-branches  not  all 
attaining  the  same  height.  Leaves  with  the  margins  usually  so 
much  rolled  back  as  to  be  oblong  or  oblong-strapshaped,  the  upper 
side  and  midrib  beneath  generally  pubescent.  Branches,  pedicels, 
and  calyx-segments  and  capsule  more  or  less  pubescent  or  woolly- 
pubescent. 

On  damp  heaths.  Common,  and  generally  distributed,  from 
Cornwall,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Kent,  to  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.     Shrub.    Late  Summer 

and  Autumn. 

Stems  wiry,  decumbent  at  the  base,  9  to  18  inches  high,  with 
the  barren  and  flowering-branches  erect.     Leaves  crowded  on  the 
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barren  branches,  usually  distant  and  larger  on  the  flowering-shoots, 
which  arc  produced  from  the  extremity  of  the  barren  branches  of 
the  previous  year,  on  which  the  small  crowded  leaves  remain,  some- 
times annotinous,  conspicuously  pointing  out  where  the  flowering- 
branch  commences,  though  sometimes  the  difference  between  the 
two  is  less  marlied.  Leaves  4-farious,  |  to  :}:  inch  long,  generally 
with  the  margins  so  much  reflexed  as  to  be  sub-cylindrical :  but  I 
have  occasionally  found  it  with  broadly-ovate  leaves,  from  the  mar- 
gins not  being  reflexed  at  all ;  the  upper  side  is  generally  pubescent 
or  puberulent :  but  I  have  specimens  collected  by  myself  in  Orkney, 
in  which  some  of  the  shoots  have  even  the  young  leaves  glabrous 
above  and  on  the  midrib.  Flowers  6  to  12,  in  an  umbel  at  the  apex 
of  the  stem,  or  an  umbel  with  a  whorl  of  flowers  below  it ;  the  ter- 
minal flowers  without  bracts  or  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  pedicels ; 
the  lower  whorl,  when  it  is  present,  frequently  with  leaves  at  the 
base.  Calyx-segments  strapshaped-lanceolate,  varying  to  ovate,  and, 
as  well  as  the  pedicels,  generally  more  or  less  finely  woolly-puhescent, 
with  white  hairs  on  the  back.  Corolla  g  inch  long,  pale-rose,  with  the 
upper  side  usually  deep-rose,  very  slightly  ventricose  on  the  upper 
side,  with  the  mouth  a  little  oblique.  Plant  deep-green,  varying 
much  in  the  quantity  of  pubescence — sometimes  wholly  hoary^ 
pubescent  with  curled  woolly  hairs,  in  which  state  it  was  found  h 
Mr.  Borrer  in  Cornwall. 

Cross-leaved  Heath. 


French,  Briiyerc  &  QwUre  Faees.     German,  Swmpj-Gloekenha.de. 

This  is  the  most  widelj  distributed  and  best  known  of  all  our  native  heaths, 
is  commonly  found  growing  with  the  heather,  or  Callumi  v-ul;/arit,  from  which  tfe'|| 
irell  to  distinguish  it.  The  larger  and  more  bell-like  blosaoms  of  tho  Erica,  a 
downy  app^jaranoa,  aro  the  ordinary  marks  by  whicli  it  may  be  recognized.  These 
heath  Sowers  were  adopted  as  the  badges  of  the  Ilighlaud  clans  -  and,  although  this 
heath  is  not  especially  a  Scotch  plant,  the  Eriea  Tetralix  was  borne  by  the  Macdoualds, 
the  Erica  cinerea  by  the  Macalisters,  and  the  Cidluna  vulguria  by  the  Macdonnella, 
All  theae  plants  grow  together  on  the  moors  and  fells  of  the  North  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  give  a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  landscape,  shedding,  as  it  were,  a  pui 
hue  over  the  distant  mountains,  and  forming  a  characteristic  feature  of  these  n 
districts. 

SubSpecies  II.— Erica  Mackaiana.    Bah. 

Plate  DCCCXO. 

Erica  Mackaii,  i/ooi.    Banih.  ia  D.C.  Prod.  VolYll.  p.  GGo.    IIool.  i:  Ani.  Brit,  t 

ed.  viii  p.  2TI. 
EL  Tetralii,  van  Benlk  Handbook  Brit.  Fl,  p.  348. 

Stem,  sub-corymbosely  branched ;  flowering-branches  all  t 
ing  nearly  the  same  height.    lioavea  with  the  margins  less  roli 


hack  than  in  E.  eu-Tetralis,  so  that  their  shape  is  ovate-oblong,  gla- 
brous above  and  on  the  midribs.    Branches  and  pedicels  puberiilent 
t  sub-glabrous.     Calyx-segments  and  capsule  glabrous. 
Heaths  between  Roundstone  and  Clifden,  Galway. 
t 


Ireland.     Shrub.     Late  Summer  and  Autiunn. 


Stem  rarely  above  1  foot  high,  much  branched  above ;  the  leaves 

I  the  flowering-shoots  disposed  in  the  same  way  as  those  on  the 

barren  branches,  and  extending  up  to  the  flower-heads,  apparently 

always  glabrous  above  and  on  the  midrib  beneath,  generally  consider- 

^^Itly  broader  in  proportion  to  their  length  than  those  of  E.  eu-Tetra- 

^Hbz  (from  the  margins  being  less  rolled  back),  and  with  the  hairs  with 

^Ktlich  the  margin  is  ciliated  longer  and  further  apart ;  calyx-seg- 

^feeats  generally  broader :  though  I  have  seen  specimens  of  E.  eu- 

Tetralix  in  which  they  are  fully  as  broad,  but  in  E.  Mackaiana 

they  are  always  glabrous,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  horseshoe- 

haped  patch  of  scales,  similar  to  those  on  the  under  side  of  the 

lavcs ;  Corolla  shorter  and  wider.      Capsule  glabrous,  which  it 

lears  never  to  be  in  E.  eu-Tetralis. 

Muckay*s  Heath. 


ERICA    TETRALICI-CILIAEIS. 

Plate  DCCCLXXXVIIL 
\  Wfttsoni,  BmtL     I>.  C.  Prod.  Vol  VII.  p.  665. 

Intermediate  between  Erica  ciliaris  and  E.  Tctralix,  with  a 
riea  of  forms  passing  almost  imperceptibly  into  each.  Distin- 
guished from  E.  ciliaris  by  the  irregular  branching  and  more 
procumbent  liabit,  by  its  narrower  leaves,  sub-capitate  flowers, 
and  shortly  -  awned  anthers  ;  from  E.  Tetralix,  by  the  leaves 
being  ciliated  with  much  longer  gland-tipped  hairs,  the  corolla 
larger,  more  vcntricosc  and  arched,  and  with  the  mouth  sUghtly 
oblique. 

This  plant  was  first  found  on  a  heath  near  Truro  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Watson,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Borrer  "  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
lane  which  leads  from  the  Poundry  at  Perran  to  the  plantation,  in 
which  £.  ciliaris  grows  so  abundantly." 
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SPECIES  III.-ERICA    CINEREA.    Hm. 

Plate  DCCCXCL 

■ftefcA.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVII.  Tab.  MCLXIII.  Fig.  3. 
Billol,  PL  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exacc.  No.  588. 

Stem  rather  stout,  much  branched  throughout,  with  straggling 
barren  branches,  which  are  puberulent,  but  without  gland-tipped 
hairs.  Leaves  irregularly  whorled,  usually  3  in  a  whorl,  very 
shortly  stalked,  Hnear-strapshaped  or  lanceolate-strap  shaped,  veiy 
finely  serrulate,  without  rcvolute  margins,  flat  above,  convex  and 
with  a  narrow  furrow  beneath,  glabrous  above  and  below,  not 
ciliated,  with  fascicles  of  small  leaves  iu  their  axils.  Flowers 
slightly  drooping,  shortly  stalked,  in  terminal  umbels  or  short 
racemes,  often  with  very  short  axillary  branches  bearing  racemes 
or  single  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves  so  as  to  convert 
the  inflorescence  into  a  thyrsoid  panicle.  Pedicels  glabrous,  rather 
longer  than  the  calyx,  with  the  bracteolcs  close  beneath  the  calyx, 
the  uppermost  ones  without  bracts  at  the  base.  Calyx-segments 
scarious  at  the  margins,  lanceolate,  glabrous.  Corolla  ovate- 
elliptical-urceolate,  rather  more  than  twice  as  long  aa  the  calyx, 
with  4  very  short  deltoid-ovate  teeth  at  the  apes.  Anthers 
included,  with  short  denticulate  awns  at  the  base.  Style  exserted. 
Ovary  glabrous. 

On  heaths  and  commons.  Generally  distributed,  from  Cornwall, 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Kent,  to  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.     Shrub.     Late  Summer 
and  Autumn. 

Stem  6  inches  to  2  feet  high,  thicker  and  more  woody  below 
than  in  the  two  preceding  species.  Leaves  irregularly  6-farious, 
very  narrow,  sub-acute,  crowded  on  the  barren  shoots,  more  distant 
on  the  flowering  ones,  generally  in  whorls  of  3,  with  the  three  leaves 
generally  one  above  tlie  other,  and  with  tufts  of  leaves  or  short  leafy 
branches  in  their  axils.  On  weak  Ijranches  the  flowers  are  eontined 
to  a  terminal  or  pseudo-terminal  umbel,  beyond  which  the  stem 
very  frequently  grows,  so  as  to  leave  the  flowers  apparently  lateral : 
but  on  luxuriant  branches  most  of  the  axillary  branehlets  bear 
flowers  which,  taken  together,  form  a  compact  spike-like  panicle 
2  to  3  inches  long.  Corolla  ^  inch  long,  purplish-crimson,  quite 
regular,  less  inflated  than  in  E.  Tctralix ;  anther-spurs  shorter  than 
in  that  species,  and  much  more  denticulate  on  the  outer  side.  Plant 
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dull  deep-green,   glabrous,  except  the  young  part  of  the  stem, 
branches,  and  pedicels. 

line-leaved  Seath,  Grey  Seath. 

French,  Bruyere  Cendree.     GermaD,  Grtme  Glockenheide. 

SPECIES  IV.  — ERICA    VAGANS.    Linn. 

Plate  DCCCXCII. 

SeicL  Ic.  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVII.  Tab.  MCLXIX.  Fig.  2. 
Billoi,  Fl.  GalL  et  Germ.  Ezsica  No.  53. 

Stem  stout,  much  branched,  with  elongate  stiff  erect  branches, 
glabrous.  Leaves  irregularly  whorled,  4  in  a  whorl,  very  shortly 
stalked,  linear,  nearly  entire,  without  revolute  margins,  flat  above, 
slightly  convex  and  with  a  broad  furrow  beneath,  glabrous  above 
and  below  except  in  the  furrow,  not  ciliated,  without  fascicles  of 
leaves  in  the  axils.  Flowers  erect,  longly  stalked,  axillary,  in 
dense  racemes  at  or  a  little  way  below  the  extremity  of  the 
branches.  Pedicels  glabrous,  elongate,  2  or  3  together,  with 
lanceolate  scarious  bracts  at  the  base,  and  about  3  bracteoles 
below  the  middle.  Calyx-segments  scarious,  ovate,  finely  ciliated. 
Corolla  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  at  first  cup-shaped, 
afterwards  nearly  globular,  with  4  ovate-deltoid  teeth  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  corolla.  Anthers  much  exserted,  without 
appendages  ;  the  cellg  separate  throughout  their  whole  length. 

On  heaths  in  Cornwall,  chiefly  about  the  Lizard ;  reported  also 
from  Devon,  which  is  not  improbable,  and  Worcester,  Glamorgan, 
Notts,  and  Derby  (these  last  localities  are  probably  erroneous) ; 
also  from  Ayrshire  in  Scotland,  where,  if  the  species  really  occurred, 
it  must  have  been  planted ;  on  an  islet  near  the  coast  of  Water- 
ford,  near  Tramore,  Ireland. 

England,  Ireland.     Shrub.     Late  Summer  and  Autumn. 

Plant  forming  compact  bushes.  Stem  stout,  erect,  1  to  8  feet 
high,  much  thicker  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  species,  branched, 
with  very  numerous  linear  slightly  recurved  bright-green  leaves* 
Leaves  ^  to  ^  inch  long,  spreax&ig,  8-farious,  usually  4,  rarely  5  in 
each  whorl,  with  the  margins  sometimes  finely  and  remotely  serrate, 
the  central  furrow  beneath  broader  than  the  midrib  and  with  a  few 
white  scales.  Peduncles  so  long  that  the  flowers  usually  project 
beyond  the  leaves.  CoroUa  ^  inch  long,  pink  or  rose-colour,  differ- 
ing from  all  the  preceding  species  in  being  widely  open  at  the  mouth 
until  after  flowering,  when  the  segments  become  connivent.  Anther9 
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cliocolate-colour,  forming  a  strong  contrast  with  the  pale  corolla. 
Plant  glabrous. 

Cornish  Meath. 

Frenob,  Bruyire  Vagabande. 


Stib.Geniis  II.— ECTASTS.     Benth. 

Anthers  terminal,  fixed  by  their  base  so  as  to  be  in  a  continuous 
line  with  the  filament. 


< 


SPECIES  v.— ERICA    HIBEBNICA. 
Plate  DCCCXCIII. 
E.  mediterwinea,  fl  hibemica,  Hook.  &  Am.  Brit.  Fl.  ed.  viii.  p.  272. 
E.  mediterraiiea,  ft  Hook,  in  E.  B.  S.  No.  2774. 
S.  mediterranea,  Linn,  t     Bah.  Man.  Brit.  Bot.  ed.  v.  p.  2 1 6. 
R  camea,  var.  BenUt.  Handbook  Brit,  Bot.  p.  348. 

Stem  stout,  much  branched,  with  rather  short  stiff  erect  barren 
and  flowering-branches,  glabrous.  Leaves  irregularly  whorled,  4  in 
a  whorl,  very  shortly  stalked,  entire,  without  revolute  margins,  flat 
above,  slightly  convex  and  with  a  slender  furrow  beneath,  gla- 
brous above  and  below,  generally  without  fascicles  of  leaves  in  their 
axils.  Flowers  slightly  drooping,  rather  shortly  stalked,  axillary, 
in  rather  dense  racemes  towards  the  extremity  of  the  branches. 
Pedicels  glabrous,  rather  longer  than  the  calyx,  with  ovate  scarious 
bracts  at  the  base,  and  2  bracteoles  about  the  middle.  Calyx- 
segments  scarious,  lanceolate,  glabrous.  Corolla  twice  as  long  as 
the  calyx-segments,  oblong-cylindrical-urceolate,  with  ^  broadly 
ovate  lobes,  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  corolla.  Anthers  half 
exserted,  without  appendages,  the  lobes  separated  for  about  half 
their  length.     Style  exserted. 

On  bogs  and  boggy  heaths  in  the  West  of  Mayo  and  Galway, 
Ireland. 

Ireland.     Shrub.     Spring. 

Plant  18  inches  to  5  feet  high,  forming  a  bush  somewliat  like 
E.  vagans,  but  with  more  spreading  branches.  Leaves  crowded, 
^  to  ^  inch  long,  not  recurved,  8-farious.  Pedicels  solitary  or  in 
pairs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Corolla  \  inch  long,  pale-pink. 
Anthers  chocolate-colour,  only  just  appearing  beyond  the  mouth 
of  the  corolla.  Style  slightly  exserted  at  the  time  of  flowering,  but 
more  so  afterwards. 

This  difi'ers  from  E.  mediterranea  (Linn.),  as  represented  by 
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specimens  from  the  Gironde,  by  the  plant  being  less  like  a  minia- 
ture tree  in  its  growth,  by  the  corolla  being  a  little  shorter  and 
wider,  the  calys-segments  broader  at  the  base  and  more  acuminate 
towards  the  apex,  the  anthers  considerably  shorter  and  not  wholly 
esserted,  the  style  much  less  essei-ted  when  in  flower.  The  flow- 
ering does  not  take  place  in  the  Irish  plant  till  three  or  four  months 
later  than  in  the  French  plant,  from  which,  however,  it  is  no  doubt 
distinct  only  as  a  sub-species.  Mr.  Bentham  unites  both  these  plants 
with  E.  camea,  which  has  weak  decumbent  diffusely  branched  stems, 
flowers  more  slender  and  appearing  earlier  than  in  either  of  the 
forms  of  E.  mediterranea,  anthers  and  style  still  more  exserted,  and 
which  is  a  much  hardier  plant,  withstanding  the  extreme  cold  of 
winter  throughout  the  whole  of  Britain,  while  even  in  Surrey 
E.  mediterranea  perishes  in  a  severe  winter. 


W  GENUS  F/77.— CALLUNA.     SalM. 

Calyx  free  from  the  ovary,  J;-partite,  subcoriaceous,  coloured, 
petaloid.  Corolla  monopetalous,  persistent  and  withering,  funnel- 
shaped,  campanulate,  4-partite,  much  shorter  tlian  the  calyx.  Sta- 
mens 8  ;  filaments  free,  dilated  ;  anthers  with  2  awns  at  the  base, 
opening  by  2  chinks  at  the  apex.  Fruit  a  capsule,  with  4  cells 
opening  septicidally  by  i  valves  breaking  away  from  the  central 
column,  to  which  the  whole  of  each  dissepiment  remains  attached, 
the  valves  separating  at  the  dissepiments,  but  not  carrying  any 
portion  of  these  with  them.     Seeds  few  in  each  cell. 

A  heath-like  shrub,  with  small  opposite  d-fariously  imbricated 
leaves  ;  and  axillary  flowers  disposed  in  racemes,  with  the  calyx 
white  or  pink,  with  4  green  or  subsearious  bracts  at  the  base. 

The  name  of  this  geous  of  plants  is  derived  from  KnkXvyu,  (kailvrtc),  I  cleause  or 
adorn,  which  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  observes  is  doubly  suitable,  whether  we  take  it  to  expreus 
•  cleaaaing  property,  brooms  being  made  of  liitg,  or  whether  wc  adopt  the  commoa 
gnse  of  the  word,  to  ornament  or  adorn,  which  is  very  api'licable  to  the  flowera. 


SPECIES  I.— CALLUNA    VULGARIS.    SalUli. 
Plate  DCCCXCIV. 
.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVIL  Tab.  MGLXII. 
!,  Fl.  Gftll.  et  Germ.  Eisiec.  No.  14a 
rulgaris,  Linn.     Sni.  Eug.  Bot.  Sa  1013.     Kenlh.  Handbook  Brit.  Fl.  p.  347. 

The  only  species, 

Var.  a,  glabratii. 

Stems  pubescent.    Loaves  glabrous,  or  merely  shortly  ciliated. 


n 
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Var.  S»  incana. 

Stem  woolly -pubescent.     Leaves  clothed  with  white  haii-s. 

Ill  heaths.     Very  common,  and  generally  distributed.     Var.  3 
rather  scarce,  but  mdelv  distributed. 


England,  Scotland,  Ireland.     Shrub, 
and  Autumn. 


Late  Summer 


Stems  woody,  9  inches  to  2  feet  high,  much  branched  ;  the 
flowering-branches  elongate,  erect  ;  the  barren  branches  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  flowering-shoots  very  sliort.  Leaves  oppo- 
site, oblong-strapshaped,  spurred  at  the  base,  flat  above,  semicylin- 
drical  and  bluntly  keeled  beneath,  distant  and  with  barren  shoots 
in  their  axils  on  the  main  branches,  densely  imbricated  and  4-farious 
on  the  short  barren  branches.  Flowers  very  shortly  stalked,  droop- 
ing, axillary,  arranged  in  dense  sub-unilateral  racemes  towards  the 
extremity  of  the  main  branches.  Peduncles  much  shorter  than  the 
calyx,  with  short  herbaceous  or  red  bracteoles  at  the  apex  ;  the  two 
outer  ones  spurre<l  at  the  base,  the  two  inner  simple  ;  all  the  four 
embracing  the  sepals,  and  opposite  to  them,  resembling  an  outer 
calyx.  Sepals  nearly  distinct  to  the  base,  lanceolate-oval,  concave, 
becoming  more  oval  and  Incurved  In  fruit,  purplish-rose  or  white, 
of  the  consistence  of  parchment.  Corolla  about  half  as  long  as  the 
calyx,  very  deeply  4f-cleft,  with  triangular  ovate-ohtuse  segments. 
Anthers  included,  affixed  by  the  back  ;  cells  separate  for  about 
half-way  down,  and  spurred  at  the  base.  Styles  lightly  exserted 
beyond  the  corolla,  but  scarcely  passing  the  extremities  of  the 
sepals.  Capsule  globular,  generally  downy,  the  sepals  remaining 
nearly  unchanged  over  it  until  the  following  spring.  Plant  vary- 
ing much  in  the  amount  of  hairiness,  in  the  common  form  greeu 
and  glabrous,  except  the  stem,  peduncles,  and  occasionally  the  mar- 
gins of  the  leaves  and  bracts  ;  var.  &  is  hoary,  from  the  abundance 
of  short  white  rather  stifl'  hairs  with  which  the  whole  of  the  herba- 
ceous portions  are  clothed  ;  but  every  intermediate  state  between 
these  two  forms  occurs. 

Common  Ling,  the  Meathei: 

Freucb,  Brayere  Coinmwne.     German,  GemeiTi^  l/eitle. 

This  well-known  [>1iint  ie  especially  the  plant  of  tbe  Highlander,  and  growitig,  as 
it  does,  in  vast  niiussea  ia  its  native  districts,  it  would  be  Htrange  if  it  bad  not  been 
stilized  iu  Bome  way.  We  lind  that  it  ie  not  merely  as  the  child  of  the  mouuUin 
futneraes,  ssHociated  with  bJa  country  in  all  its  legends  and  poetry,  and  almost  as 
national  an  emblem  a8  the  bagpipe,  that  the  Highlander  values  this  little  plant  ;  to 
him  it  is  souiethiug  more  than  a  mere  badge  of  clanship  ;  it  furnishes  bim  with  much 
thut  ia  valuable  in  hia  daily  life.  As  a  herbage  plant  for  cattle  and  sheep  it  ts  avail- 
able when  otliLT  su|>pliea  ijiil,  and  it  is  buid  by  some  Fieuuh  wrilero  that  the  mottou  of 
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sheep  fed  on  snch  pastures  is  of  a  peculiarly  rich  flavour,  and  that  the  wool  is  produced 
In  very  large  quantities.  Heather,  or  Ling,  is  used  for  thatching  houses,  for  heating 
ovens,  for  making  besoms,  scrubbing-brushes,  and  baskets,  for  weaving  into  fences,  for 
covering  underground  drains,  and  many  other  rural  purposes.  In  the  Western  High- 
lands it  is  twisted  into  ropes,  and  the  walls  of  the  cabins  of  that  bleak  coast  are  formed 
with  hlack  earth  and  alternate  layers  of  heath.  Beds  are  also  made  of  it,  and  in 
Pennant's  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Isles  dyed  their  yam  yellow  by  boiling 
it  in  water  with  the  green  tops  and  flowers  of  this  plant.  In  some  places  leather  is 
tanned  in  a  strong  decoction  of  heath.  Bees  are  particularly  fond  of  the  blossoms, 
which  give  a  peculiar  flavour  and  a  reddish  tinge  to  the  honey.  Perhaps  the  most 
carious  use  to  which  the  heather  has  been  put  is  in  the  making  of  beer.  A  tradition 
seems  very  prevalent  through  the  North  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  that  the 
former  inhabitants  of  the  country  possessed  the  power,  now  lost,  of  brewing  beer  from 
heather :  these  former  inhabitants  are  variously  stated  to  have  been  the  Romans, 
FScts;,  and  Danes ;  and  it  is  a  common  belief  that  the  last  of  the  Danes  was  put  to 
death  for  refusing  to  divulge  the  secret  of  the  manufJEU^ture  of  heather  beer.  A 
a>rreq)ondent  oi  Nates  and  Quer%e$  says :  '*  Shallow  receptacles  of  broken  stone,  partially 
calcined,  are  occasionally  found  in  secluded  mountain  districts,  and  these  are  believed 
to  be  the  ancient  brewing- vats — '  Hibemicd  Tualacta  na  Fenine,'  viz.  the  cooking- 
heartha  of  the  Fenians."  The  herb  used  for  giving  a  bitter  flavour  to  the  brew  seems 
to  have  been  the  Burnet,  Oeum  urbcmum.  This  plant  was  commonly  used  in  recent 
times  for  flavouring  beer  before  the  introduction  of  hops  ;  and  more  than  one  writer 
on  the  subject  of  **  heather  beer  "  says  that  in  the  island  of  Hay  ale  is  frequently  made 
by  brewing  one  part  of  malt  and  two  parts  of  the  young  tops  of  heather.  Medicinally, 
the  shoots  of  the  heather  are  considered  to  be  diuretic  and  astringent ;  and  in  Pliny *s 
time  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  was  considered  a  remedy  for  the  bites  of  serpents. 
^  The  tender  tops  and  flouers,"  saith  Dioscorides,  "  are  good  to  be  laid  upon  the  bitings 
and  stings  of  any  venomous  beast ;  of  these  flouers  the  bees  do  gather  bad  honey."  In 
cultivation,  the  Calluna  is  very  pretty  on  rock-work,  and  in  mossy  or  sandy  soils 
makes  a  very  suitable  and  attractive  garden-edging  instead  of  box.  It  endures 
clipping  well,  and  is  less  liable  to  harbour  slugs  and  snails  than  box.  The  Heather  has 
been  a  favourite  subject  for  many  a  British  poet ;  from  Burns,  whose 

"  Moorcock  spnugs 
On  whirring  wings 
Amid  the  blooming  heather," 

to  yi&rj  Howitt,  who  years  ago  pictured 

"  Those  wastes  of  heath. 

Stretching  for  miles  to  lure  the  bee  ; 
Where  the  wild  bird,  on  pinions  strong, 
Wheels  round,  and  pours  his  piping  song, 

And  timid  creatures  wander  free." 

Accustomed  as  we  are  in  the  Southern   districts  of  the  country  to  see  the  heather 
plant  only  as  a  low  shrub,  a  foot  or  two  in  height,  we  are  surprised  to  read  of 

'*  Heather  black,  that  waved  so  high. 
It  held  the  copse  in  rivalry." 

Yet  so  it  is  ;  and  in  certain  wild  and  peaty  districts  it  may  be  found  quite  tall  enough 
to  justify  this  descriptiou. 
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Sub-Order  III.— PTROLEiE. 


Calyx  wholly  free  from  the  ovary.  Corolla  deciduous,  of  6  free 
petals.  Ovary  superior,  without  a  disk.  Anthers  2-celled,  open- 
ing by  2  pores.  Pollen-grains  united  in  fours.  Fruit  a  capsule. 
Testa  loosely  enveloping  the  seed. 

Undershrubs  or  herbs,  with  evergreen  leaves. 


0£NUS  7X— P  Y  R  O  L  A.     Totinief. 

Calyx  free  from  the  ovary,  5-cleft  or  5-partite.  Corolla  hypo- 
gynous,  deciduous,  of  5  distinct  petals.  Stamens  10,  Iiypogynous  ; 
anthers  2-celled,  introflexed,  opening  by  2  pores  close  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  filament.  Style  fihform,  erect  or  declinate  ;  stigma 
capitate,  5-angular  or  with  5  sliort  rays.  Capsule  sub-globose, 
5-lobed,  5-celled,  splitting  loculicidally,  the  valves  remaining  at- 
tached at  the  apex.  Seeds  very  numerous,  enveloped  in  a  loose 
testa  resembling  an  arillus. 

Small  undershrubs,  with  roundish  oral  or  obovate  evergreen 
leaves,  and  white  or  pink  flowers  in  terminal  racemes  or  umbellate- 
corymbs,  or  solitary. 

The  seed-coat  is  remarkably  like  that  of  Drosera,  on  which 
account  M.  Cosson  places  Pyrola  and  Monotropa  in  Droseracese, 
with  which  they  also  agree  in  their  polypetalous  flowers. 

pear-tree,  the  leaves  of  whtch 


The  generic  name  i 
those  of  the  Wiutei'-gruei 


I  diminutive  from  pyrm,  : 
are  eui)posed  to  resemble. 


Sub-Genus  I.— EU-PYROLA. 

Petals  5,  distinct,  concave,  more  or  less  connivent.    Anthaj 
cells  generally  not   produced   into    horns,    but   opening  by  porj 
close  to   the    insertion    of  the  filaments.     Stigma  with   5  sho) 
blunt   lobes.     Capsule  with  tho  valves  connected  by  fibres  i 
dehiscence. 

SPECIES  I.— PTEOLA    ROTUNDIPOLI A.    iiVm. 
Plates  DCCCXCV.  DCCOXCVI. 

Leaves  all  in  a  terminal  rosette,  coriaceous,  orbicular  ■ 
broadly-oval,  abruptly  contracted  into  the  petioles,  or  sometin 
even  subcordate  at   the  base,   rounded   at   the  apex,  rcpund  i 
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remotely  callous-denticulate  or  subcrenate.     Flowers  drooping,  in 
a  long  raceme  at  the  termination  of  the  scape.     Calyx-segments 
Janceolate,   rarely  ovate  -  acute,  entire.      Petals   slightly  concave, 
fccarccly  connivent,   pure  white.     Stamens  bent  upwards.     Style 
Pent  down,  much   longer   than  tlie  stamens,  and  exceeding  the 
petioles,  curved  upwards  at  the  apex ;  stigma  with  a  sharp-edged 
elevated  ring,  above  which  there  arc  5  blunt  erect  points.     Cap- 
sule drooping ;  style  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  capsule. 

Var.  a,  genuina. 

Plate  DCCCXCV. 

L  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVII.  Tftb.  MCLIII.  Fig.  1. 
!,  Fl.  Oall.  et  Germ.  Exsico,  No.  1528. 

Leaves  large.     Scapo  with  only  a  few  scattered  empty  sc^lelike 
icts.     Pedicels  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx.     Calyx-segments 


noeolate. 


Var. 


,  arenaria. 


Koch. 


Plate  DCCCXCVI. 


^Jiracl 

^BudL  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  HeK.  Vol  XVII.  Tab,  MCLIII.  Fig.  2. 
^^.  rotundifolift,  ,i  btttcteato,  //cKwt  &.  Am.  Brit.  Fl.  ed.  ^iil  p.  270.    Jiab.  Man.  Brit.  Bot. 
ed.  y.  p.  218. 
P.  marilima,  Kenyan,  in  Phyt.  Ser.  I.  Vol,  II.  p,  727. 

Leaves  much  smaller  than  in  var.  a,  not  so  abruptly  contracted 
into  the  petiole.  Scajie  generally  with  numerous  empty  scalelike 
bracts  throughout  its  whole  length.  Pedicels  about  as  long  as  the 
calyx.     Calyx-segments  ovate. 

In  woods  and  in  bushy  and  reedy  places.  Rare.  It  has 
occurred  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Norfolk,  Stafford,  York, 
Northumberland,  Peebles,  Fife  and  Kinross,  Forfar.  It  has  been 
recorded  from  many  other  counties  ;  but  these  are  all  which  have 
been  authenticated  by  specimens  seen  by  Mr.  Watson  or  myself, 
or  suificiently  probable  on  other  grounds ;  var.  &  apparently 
confined  to  the  sandy  sea-shore  about  Lytham  and  Southport, 
Lancashire. 


England,   Scotland.      Perennial, 
and  Autumn. 


Late  Summer 


Rootstock  creeping,  woody,  imperceptibly  passing  into  the  short 
decumbent  stem.  Leaves  in  an  imperfect  rosette  at  the  apex  of  the 
stem,  1  to  2  inches  long,  and  generally  nearly  as  broad,  on  petioles 
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1  to  4  inches  lon^,  very  thick,  coriaceous,  evor^cen,  Tvith  a  firm  carti- 
laginous subcrenatc  or  nearly  entire  margin,  sometimes  progressing 
into  callous  points.  Scapes  6  inches  to  1  foot  high,  of  which  ahout 
one  half  is  occupied  by  the  racerne,  which  has  from  10  to  20  flowers. 
Bracts  rather  longer  than  the  pedicel,  scalelike.  Flowers  ^  inch 
across.  Petals  roundish  or  broadly  oblong-obovate,  pure  white.  An- 
thers yeltow,  inverted  on  the  filaments  as  in  the  rest  of  the  genus. 
Stigma  purplish. 

Var.  3  has  the  scape  3  to  6  inches  high,  with  fewer  flowers,  and 
generally  witli  several  empty  bracts  below  the  inflorescence,  com- 
mencing from  the  base.  Leaves  J  to  1  inch  long,  and  the  petioles 
about  twice  as  long,  seldom  more  than  2  inches  long.  Calyx-seg- 
ments much  broader  than  in  var.  a,  especially  in  the  specimens  from 
Southport.     Plant  deep-green,  quite  glabrous. 

Mound-leaned  Winter 'ffreen. 

French,  Pyvole  A  Feu'dUt  Jlondes.     German,  Kundbldarigts  Winteryriiii. 

SPECIES  II.— PYROLA    MEDIA.    Swaru. 
Plate  DCCCXCVII. 
Reicli.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVII.  Tab.  MCLIX.  Fig.  3. 

Leaves  all  in  a  terminal  rosette,  coriaceous,  orbicular 
broadly-oval,  abruptly  contracted  into  the  petioles,  or  sometin 
even  suhcordate  at  the  base,  rounded  or  obtuse  at  the  apex,  entij 
or  rcpand,  more  rarely  callous  -  denticulate.  Flowers  droopin 
in  a  rather  short  raceme  at  the  termination  of  tlie  scape.  Caly; 
segments  ovate,  acute,  entire.  Petals  very  concave,  connive] 
cream-white.  Stamens  incurved,  not  bent  upwards.  Style  1 
down,  much  longer  than  the  stamens,  and  slightly  exceeding  t 
petals,  nearly  straight  ;  stigma  witli  an  indistinct  blunt-edgi 
elevated  ring,  above  which  there  are  5  blunt  erect  lobes.  Capsi^ 
drooping  ;    style  not  twice  as  long  as  the  capsule. 

On  heaths.     Eather  scarce,  but  widely  distributed.     In  Su 
"Worcester,  and  most  of  the  counties  in  the  North  of  England  s 
Scotland,  probably  extending  to  Shetland,  and  co.  Antrim,  Irelam 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.     Perennial.     Late  Summer 
and  Autumn. 

Very  like  P.  rotundifolia,  but  generally  with  the  petioles  shorta 
the  scape  (which  is  6  to  12  inches  high)  longer  in  proportion,  and  till 
raceme  occupying  a  less  portion  of  it,  often  not  more  than  a  tbird  or 
fourth  ;  the  flowers  are  less  pure-white,  frequently  slightly  tinged 
with  rose,  little  more  than  |  inch  across,  for,  although  the  petals  are 
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nearly  as  large  as  in  P.  rotundifolia,  they  are  so  much  incurved  that 
the  flower  appears  smaller  and  much  more  globular.  The  calyx- 
segments  are  broader  than  in  the  common  form  of  P.  rotundifolia, 
but  not  more  so  than  in  its  variety  arenaria.  The  stamens  are  not 
bent  upwards,  but  incurved  regularly  round  the  style,  which  is 
shorter  and  nearly  straight,  with  the  ring  at  thQ  base  of  the  stigma 
less  elevated  and  blunter,  the  stigmatic  points  above  it  rather  more 
distinct. 

Intermediate  Winter-green. 

GrermaD,  MiUlerea  Wintergriin. 

SPECIES  III.— PTBOLA    MI  NOB.     Linn. 

Plate  DCCCXCVIII. 

Reiek  Ic.  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVIL  Tab.  MCLV.  Figs.  3,  4. 
BiUoly  ¥1  GalL  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  590. 
P.  rosea,  Sm.  Eog.  Bot  No.  2543. 

Leaves  all  in  a  terminal  rosette,  sub-coriaceous,  broadly  oval 
or  rarely  orbicular,  abruptly  or  rather  abruptly  attenuated  into  the 
petioles,  obtuse  or  sub-obtuse  at  the  apex,  repand  or  callous-den- 
ticulate. Flowers  drooping,  in  a  short  raceme  at  the  termination 
of  the  scape.  Calyx-segments  broadly  ovate,  acute,  entire.  Petals 
very  concave,  connivent,  white  tinged  with  rose.  Stamens  in- 
curved, not  bent  upwards.  Style  not  bent  down,  slightly  exceeding 
the  stamens,  rather  shorter  than  the  petals,  straight ;  stigma  large, 
peltate,  with  5  blunt  erect  tubercles,  but  destitute  of  a  ring  pro- 
jecting laterally  beyond  the  tubercles.  Capsule  drooping  ;  style 
shorter  than  the  capsule. 

In  woods  and  bushy  places  and  on  heaths.  Rare  in  the  South 
of  England,  rather  common  in  the  North  and  in  Scotland,  possibly 
extending  to  Shetland  ;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  P.  media 
or  P.  minor  be  the  plant  which  Mr.  Edmondston  has  recorded  as 
occurring  there. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.     Perennial.     Summer. 

P.  minor  bears  much  resemblance  to  P.  media,  but  the  leaves 
are  almost  always  narrower,  thinner,  with  the  margins  less  thick- 
ened and  usually  more  waved ;  the  scape  is  more  slender,  about  6  to 
12  inches  long ;  the  raceme  considerably  shorter,  rarely  occupying 
more  than  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  stem ;  the  flowers 
are  smaller,  about  ^  inch  across,  more  often  tinged  with  pink ;  the 
style  much  shorter,  and  the  stigma  much  broader  but  without 
the  projecting  ring  beneath  the  erect  points  so  apparent  in  P.  rotun- 
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difolia  and  P.  media,  which  makes  the  stigma  look  like  a  hat  with 
a  projecting  brim  on  the  top  of  the  style.  In  the  fruit  especially,  the 
shortness  of  the  style  is  conspicuous,  as  it  does  not  elongate  after 
flowering,  as  in  the  two  preceding  species. 

Leaser  Winter-green. 

French,  Pyrole  d,  Style  Court.     German,  Kleines  Wintergriin, 


SPECIES  IV.— PT  BO  LA     SECUNDA.     Linn. 

Plate  DCCCXCIX. 

lieidL  Ic.  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVII.  Tab.  MCLV. 
Billot,  Fl.  GalL  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  1708. 

Leaves  not  confined  to  a  terminal  rosette,  rather  thin,  oval, 
attenuated  both  towards  the  base  and  apex,  acute,  serrulate  or 
crenate-serrulate.  Flowers  horizontal,  secund,  in  a  short  uni- 
lateral raceme  at  the  termination  of  the  scape.  Calyx-segments 
ovate-oval,  obtuse,  denticulate.  Petals  concave,  connivent,  white 
tinged  with  green.  Stamens  incurved,  not  bent  upwards.  Style 
not  bent  down,  exceeding  the  stamens  and  the  petals,  straight; 
stigma  large,  peltate,  with  5  blunt  erect  tubercles,  but  destitute 
of  a  ring  projecting  laterally  below  the  tubercles.  Capsule  droop- 
ing ;  style  longer  than  the  capsule. 

On  ledges  of  rocks  and  in  woods  in  mountainous  districts.  It 
occurs  at  Walton  Craigs,  near  Keswick,  Cumberland  ;  Sedburgh 
and  Teesdale,  Yorkshire ;  Yeveringbell,  Dumfriesshire,  and  in 
Perth,  Forfar,  Ross,  Aberdeen,  Moray,  BanflF,  and  Eoss,  Argyle, 
and  Inverness ;  co.  Derry,  Ireland. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.     Perennial.     Summer 

and  Autumn. 

Stem  more  leafy  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  species,  with  the 
leaves  extending  a  considerable  distance  below  the  terminal  rosette, 
and  between  the  leaves  often  furnished  with  scales  resembling  empty 
bracts.  Leaves  f  to  1^  inch  long,  thin  in  texture,  and  distinctly 
serrated,  with  the  stalk  generally  shorter  than  the  lamina.  Scape 
3  to  6  inches  high,  the  raceme  occupying  about  a  third  part  of  it. 
Plowers  somewhat  bell-shaped,  with  the  calyx-segments  much 
shorter  in  proportion  to  the  petals  than  in  any  of  the  preceding 
species.  Anthers  slightly  exserted,  and  style  distinctly  so  ;  the 
stigma  resembles  that  of  P.  minor,  but  the  style  lengthens  con- 
siderably after  flowering. 
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The  unilateral  flowers  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  species. 

Serrated  Winter-green. 

French,  Pyrole  Unilaterale. 


Sub-Genus  II.— MONESES.     Salisb. 

Corolla  5-partite  ;  the  segments  nearly  flat  or  but  slightly  con- 
cave, spreading.  Anther-cells  produced  into  horns,  at  the  apex 
of  which  are  placed  the  pores  by  w^hich  they  open.  Stigma  with 
5  long  acute  lobes.  Capsule  with  the  valves  not  connected  by 
fibres  after  dehiscence. 

SPECIES  v.— PTBO LA    UNIPLORA.    Linn. 

Plate  DCCCC. 

BeieL  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVII.  Tab.  MCLVI.  Figs.  1,  2,  3. 
BiUai,  FL  GalL  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  1700. 

Mooeses  graDdiflora,  Salisb,   B,  C.  Prod.  Vol  VII.  p.  775.   Bah,  Man.  Brit.  Bot.  ed.  v. 
p.  218.     Hook,  &  Am.  Brit  FL  ed.  viii.  p.  275. 

licaves  not  confined  to  a  terminal  rosette,  rather  thin,  roundish 
or  subrhomboidal-roundish,  spathulate,  obtuse  at  the  apex,  repand 
or  crenate-serrulate.  Flowers  solitary  at  the  extremity  of  the 
scape,  at  first  slightly  drooping,  afterwards  erect.  Calyx-segments 
roundish  -  oval,  very  obtuse,  shortly-ciliated.  Petals  nearly  flat, 
spreading,  white.  Filaments  curved  outwards  at  the  base,  then 
ascending.  Style  straight,  much  longer  than  the  stamens ;  stigma 
large,  peltate,  with  5  elongate  acute  erect  lobes,  but  destitute  of 
a  ring  projecting  laterally  below  the  tubercles.  Capsule  erect ; 
style  longer  than  the  capsule ;  stigmatic  lobes  elongated  in  fruit. 

In  woods.    Very  rare.     At  Scone,  Perthshire ;   fir  wood  at 

Brody  House,  near  Fores,  and  oak  wood  at  Knock  of  Alves,  near 

Elgin,  Moray  ;  Aberdeenshire  ;   fir  wood  near  Coul,  Boss-shire  ; 

islands  of  Harris  and  Bernera,  in  the  Hebrides ;  and  at  Dunroban, 

in  Sutherland. 

Scotland.     Shrub.     Summer. 

Stem  short,  with  few  leaves,  but  these  distributed  over  it,  as  in 
P.  secunda.  Lamina  of  the  leaves  ^  to  1  inch  long,  more  gradually 
attenuated  into  the  petiole  than  in  the  other  British  species.   Scape 
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Blender,  erect,  usually  with  a  large  roundish  scarions  bract  a  lit(3 
below  the  solitary  flower,  which  is  about  ^  inch  across.  Sepd 
short,  unequal.  Petals  pure-white,  large,  oval,  scarcely  connect* 
at  the  base.  Pilaments  bent  into  an  S  curve;  the  anthers  produo 
into  2  horns,  one  on  each  side  of  the  attachment  to  the  filament, : 
whicli  it  dilFers  from  all  the  other  British  species,  though  the  saj 
structure  is  observable  in  the  Continental  P.  chlorantha  (Swartsl 
Stigma  remarkably  large,  and  in  fruit  with  very  prominent  point! 
though  while  in  flower  these  are  much  less  produced. 

Single-flowered  Winter-green. 

Freucb,  Pijrole  Uii'JJore.     German,  EiMillhiget  Wlntergrun. 

Sub-Order  IV.— MONOTROPE.E. 

Calyx  wholly  free  from  the  ovary.     Corolla  usually  persists 
monopetalous,  or  of  4  or  5  distinct  petals.     Anthers  2-celled,  win 
the  cells  opening  lengthways,  or  1-celled,  opening  by  a  semid 
cular  cleft.    Disk  none.    Fruit  a  capsule.    Testa  loosely  cnveloj 
ing  the  seed. 

White  or  cream-coloured  herbs,  destitute  of  green  leaves. 

GENVS  A'.— M ONOTROPA. 

Calyx  (?)  free  from  the  ovary,  braetlike,  of  2  or  5  colourt 
deciduous  scalelikc  sepals.  Petals  (?)  4  or  5,  hooded  at  the  bai 
and  secreting  honey  in  the  cavity,  connivcnt  in  the  form  of  a  1 
Stamens  8  or  10  ;  anthers  1-celled,  roundish-reniform,  horizonta 
splitting  transversely.  Style  short,  with  a  large  4-  or  5-crenulat^ 
stigma.  Capsule  with  4  or  5  cells,  splitting  lociiHcidally, 
valves  with  the  partitions  attached  to  their  middle.  Seeds  vea 
numerous,  envelo])cd  in  a  loose   testa  resembling  an  arillus. 

Low  fleshy-white  or  cream-coloured  herbs,  with  scales  or  bn 
in  place  of  leaves.  Flowers  in  racemes  or  solitary,  droopU 
Pruit  erect. 

The  species  of  this  genus  have  much  the  appearance  of  pai 
sitical  plants,  but  no  connection  has  yet  been  traced  between  thi 
roots  and  those  of  the  trees  under  which  they  grow.  It  may  I 
that  they  derive  their  nourishment  from  the  decaying  vegetal^ 
matter  that  surrounds  their  roots. 

The  name  of  this  genus  of  plants  ia  »aid  to  be  derLved  from  the  Greek  v 
/ini-i.t  (tiumoi),  one,  and  rptirw  (ii'^/«>),    I  tufti ;    the  fiowurs  beiug  said  to  turn  I 
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SPECIES  I.— MONOTBOPA    HYPOPITTS.    Linn. 

Plate  DCCCCI. 

Reu^  Ic.  FL  GemL  et  Helv.  Vol  XVII.  Tab.  MCLIL 
BUloi,  Fl.  GalL  et  Germ.  Exuica  No.  26. 

Flowers  in  a  raceme,  which  is  drooping  until  fertilization  has 
taken  place,  afterwards  erect.  Anthers  opening  into  2  very  unequal 
valves,  the  upper  ones  smaller  and  erect.  Style  longer  than  the 
ovary,  hollow  and  funnel-shaped  at  the  apex. 

Var.  a,  glabra.     Roth. 

M.  Hypophegea,  WaJJrath,  Scbed.  Crit.  p.  191. 
Hjpopitys  glabra,  Bemh.     D.  C  Prod.  Vol.  VII.  p.  780. 

Stamens,  petals,  style,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  plant,  glabrous. 

Var.  0,  hirsuta.     Roth. 

M.  Hypopitys,  WahlroUi,  Scbed.  Crit.  p.  193. 

Hjpopitjs  multiflora,  Scop.    D.  C.  Prod.  Vol.  VII.  p.  280. 

Inside  of  the  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  ovary,  and  style,  pubes- 
cent.   Bracts  ciliated,  otherwise  as  in  var.  a. 

In  woods,  at  the  roots  of  beeches  and  firs.  Local.  Sparingly 
distributed  over  England,  and  not  uncommon  in  the  Southern 
counties.  In  Scotland  known  to  occur  only  in  Cawdor  Woods, 
Nairnshire.  Var.  0  appears  to  be  less  frequent  than  var.  a.  I 
have  specimens  from  Cambridgeshire,  Debden  and  Audrey  End, 
Essex,  and  two  or  three  out  of  nearly  a  hundred  specimens 
gathered  at  random  on  Reigate  Hill,  Surrey. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.    Perennial.    Late  Summer. 

Root  of  numerous  slender  somewhat  knotty  fibres,  extremely 
difficult  to  separate  from  the  soil.*  Stems  solitary,  or  several  toge- 
ther, 3  to  15  inches  high,  thick,  fleshy,  cream-white,  clothed  with 
white  fleshy  scales  in  place  of  leaves,  the  upper  part  bent  sharply 
round  and  downwards  at  first,  afterwards  becoming  straight,  and 
wholly  erect.  Flowers  numerous,  ^  inch  long,  very  shortly  stalked 
in  the  axils  of  bracts  resembling  the  scales  on  the  stem  ;  crowded 
w^hile  the  raceme  is  bent  down,  afterwards  more  lax,  and  with  the 
pedicels  lengthening  considerably  in  fruit ;  terminal  flower  with 
5  petals  and  10  stamens,  the  lateral  ones  with  8,  or  sometimes 


*  These  fibres  are  said  by  Mr.  Rylaiida  to  be  a  byssoid  fungus,  and  nob  a  part  of 
the  Monotropa  (Phyt.  Ser.  I.  Vol.  I.  p.  341). 
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only  6.  Sepals  and  petals  similar  in  texture  ;  the  former  irre- 
gularly disposed,  and  perhaps  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  brac- 
teoles  and  the  petals  as  calyx.  Petals  with  a  sac  containing  honey 
at  the  base  ;  the  tips  erose-denticulate  and  slightly  recurved.  Sta- 
mens as  many  as  the  petals.  Style  very  short  and  thick,  hollow ; 
stigma  peltate,  6-lobed,  with  a  widely-fimnelshaped  cavity  at  the 
apex.  Capsule  erect,  the  sepals  and  petals  remaining  until  it  is 
nearly  fall  grown,  but  at  length  deciduous.  Seeds  as  in  Pyrola, 
with  a  long  baglike  testa  with  a  small  nucleus.  By  the  time  the 
seed  is  ripe  the  colour  has  deepened  to  a  rusty-brown  :  in  drying, 
the  plant  turns  nearly  black. 

Var.  0,  although  it  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  species, 
seems  a  very  slight  deviation  from  the  type,  and  all  intermediate 
states  may  be  found  growing  together. 

This  curious  plant  has  much  the  aspect  of  the  parasitical  genus 
Orobanche  (except  in  the  structure  of  the  flowers).  Its  pale  colour, 
and  absence  of  leaves,  give  a  presumption  that  it  is  parasitical,  which 
is  strengthened  by  the  plant  growing  generally  under  particular 
trees.  Against  this  presumption  it  may  be  said  that  no  connecti(Hi 
has  been  traced  between  the  roots  of  the  Monotropa  and  that  of  the 
trees  beneath  which  it  is  found ;  but  this  negative  evidence  is  very 
far  from  conclusive,  though,  as  Mr.  Newman  suggests,  the  plant 
may  derive  its  nourishment  from  decaying  and  not  from  living  vege- 
table matter,  in  the  same  way  in  which  fungi  do,  for  which  green 
leaves  would  not  be  necessary.     (See  Phyt.  Scr.  I.  Vol.  I.  p.  297.) 

Yellow  Bird^a-neat. 

French,  Monoirope  Sucepin.     German,  Gemeines  OhtMcUt. 


EXCLUDED  SPECIES. 

VACCINIUM    MACROCARPUM.    AU. 

The  American  Cranberry  has  been  found  in  lioughton  Bog, 
Mold,  Flint ;  doubtless  sown  there,  and  now  (1866),  I  have  been 
told,  become  extinct. 

LEDUM    PALUSTRE.    Linn. 

Hook  Fi.  Lond.  PI.  212. 

Erroneously  reported  to  occur  in  the  North-west  of  Ireland. 
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ORDER  XLIV.— JASMINACE^. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes  climbing,  with  opposite  (very  rarely 
alternate)  entire  or  pinnate  often  evergreen  leaves  without  stipules. 
Flowers  perfect,  regular,  usually  in  terminal  panicles.  Calyx 
persistent,  free  from  the  ovary,  monosepalous,  regular,  4-  to 
8-cleft  or  -toothed,  very  rarely  absent.  Corolla  hypogynous, 
regular,  monopetalous,  salver-shaped  or  funnel-shaped,  with  a  4-, 
5-,  or  8-cleft  limb,  more  rarely  of  4  separate  petals,  or  absent. 
Stamens  2,  inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  or  on  the  torus 
when  the  corolla  and  the  calyx  are  absent ;  filaments  adhering  to 
the  tube  of  the  corolla,  often  extremely  short ;  anthers  2-celled, 
splitting  longitudinally.  Ovary  free,  without  a  disk,  2-celled ; 
style  1,  short ;  stigma  undivided  or  2-cleft.  Ovules  solitary  or 
several  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary.    Fruit  a  capsule,  opening  into 

2  valves  or  splitting  circumscissily,  more  rarely  indehiscent,  or  a 
berry  or  drupe.  Seed  generally  1  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary,  albu- 
minous or  exalbuminous  ;  albumen  fleshy  or  subcomeous. 

The  British  genera  both  belong  to  the  sub-order  Oleineae, 
having  the  divisions  of  the  corolla  4  or  2  and  valvate  in  bud,  or 
absent  ;  ovary  commonly  with  2  ovules  in  each  cell ;  and  the  seed 
with  abundant  albumen. 

GENUS  I.—F  R  A X I N  U  S.     Tournef. 

Flowers  usually  polygamous  or  dioecious.  Calyx  persistent, 
4-partite,  or  absent.  Corolla  hypogynous,  deciduous,  2-  or  4-partitc 
(almost  polypetalous),  or  more  often  absent.     Stamens  2  (rarely 

3  or  4),  affixed  to  the  base  of  the  corolla,  or  hypogynous  when  it 
is  absent.  Ovary  2-celled,  each  cell  with  2,  or  more  rarely  3, 
ovules.  Stigma  subsessile,  bifid.  Fruit  a  samara,  dry,  produced 
at  the  top  into  a  tough  sub-herbaceous  wing,  2-celled  and  each 
cell  with  a  single  seed,  or  1-celled  and  1-seeded  by  abortion. 
Embryo  in  fleshy  albumen  with  foliaceous  cotyledons. 

Trees,  more  rarely  shrubs,  with  opposite  pinnate  or  rarely 
simple  leaves  ;  and  paniculate  flowers,  in  the  British  species 
without  calyx  and  corolla. 

The  name  of  this  genus  of  plants  is  given  by  Mayne  as  coming  from  the  word 
frangoy  I  break,  from  its  brittleness.     In  Loudon's  "  Arboretum  "  we  find  it  thus  : 
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"  Miller  derives  it  from  pkranso,  to  euclose,  tlip  Ash  being  frequently  nsotl  for  making 
hedges ;  Linnieiii  derives  it  from  jihraxis,  a.  aejiHration,  liecniise  the  wood  RjilitH  easily. 
Olhora  derive  it  froni  franrfilvr,  because  the  young  branoliea  are  easily  bi-oken  ;  or 
which  uiay  have  beeo  fij)|)Iied  ironically  iu  alhiuioD  to  the  extreme  tougbuesa  of  the 
old  wood.  Noae  of  these  derivntiuns,  however,  appear  very  satisfactory.  The 
English  uauie  of  Ash  may  be  derived  either  from  tlie  t-axon  word  acae,  a  pike ;  or 
from  the  colour  of  the  truuk  and  braQcbea,  which  resembles  that  of  wood  ashes.' 


SPECIES  I. -FRAXINUS    EXCELSIOR,    i.n 

Plates  DCCCCII.  DCCCCIir. 

lieidi.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Ilelv.  Vol.  XVII.  Tab.  MLXXII.  Figs.  \  4,  r,,  C. 
BiUot,  Fl.  Gall,  et  Gei-m.  Exsico.  No.  1039. 

Buds  dull-black.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  !■  to  7  pairs  of  sul 
sessile  ovate-lanceolate  or  elliptieal  or  lanceolate  acute  sern 
leaflets  and  a  terminal  one,  glabrous  on  both  sides.  Flowa] 
polyg;amous,  in  dense  lateral  panicles  near  the  summit  of  1 
branches,  without  calj-x  or  corolla.  Fruiting-panicles  lax,  dp« 
ing.  Pruit  elliptical-oblong,  slightly  attenuated  towards  the  bai 
truncate  or  slightly  emarginatc  at  the  apex. 

In  woods  and  hedges.     Common,    and    generally  distribufa 

though  it  is  probably  planted  in  many  of  its  stations ;  perh«^ 

not  indigenous  in  the  Highlands  and  extreme  North  of  Scotland.1 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.    Tree.     Spring. 

A  tree,  30  to  00  feet  high,  but  sometimes  reaching  even  100  fei 
with  the  bark  smooth,  greenish-grey  when  young,  rugged  and  i 
sured  when  old,  when  it  is  often  marked  with  black  scars.   Branclw 
brittle,  spreading,  with  very  smooth  dull-green  bark.    Buds  la 
clothed  with  dim  greenish-black  scalefl.    Leaves  opposite,  with  t 
pinnsB  rather  distant,  1^  to  3  inches  long,  variable  in  number  s 
in  breadth.     Flowers  reduced  merely  to  stamens  and  pistils,  soi| 
flowers  with  stamens   and  pistils,  otiiers  with  stamens  only, 
pistds  only,  in  dense  panicles  produced  from  the  axils  of  the 
of  last  season's  leaves  near  the  end  of  the  brandies  of  the  precedi 
year.  Stamens  purplish-black.    Ifruiting-panicle  very  large.   San; 
stalked,  about  \\  inch  long,  the  greater  part  of  it  consisting 
flat  tough  sub-herbaceous  wing,  which  is  I'ibbed  over  the  portid 
where  the  seed  lies,  and  with  a  midrib  and  several  faint  lateral  r 
down  the  empty  portion.     Seed  about  J-  inch  long. 

A  very  curious  form,  or  rather  monstrosity,  is  figured  on  Pla 
DCCCCIII.   This  is  the  F.  heterophylla  of  Wildenow,  the  F.raonl 
phyllaof  Desfontaincs.   In  it  most  of  tlie  leaves  are  destitute  of  a 
hut  the  terminal  leaflet,  although  some  leaves  usually  occur  deeply 
3-lobed,  or  even  teruatc;  these  simple  leaves  arc  2  to  6  inches  long, 
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on  petioles  shorter  than  the  lamina,  ovate  or  sub-rhomboidal, 
coarsely  serrate  or  laciniate.  The  samara  is  rather  shorter  than  in 
the  ordinary  form,  and  appears  to  have  the  seed  generally  abortive. 

Taller  or  Common  Ash, 

French,  Frhie  eleve.     German,  Hohe  Eache. 

If  the  Oak  be  regarded  as  the  king  of  forest  trees,  the  Ash  may  fairly  be  called 
their  queen,  and  Gilpin  terms  it  the  "Venus  of  the  Woods."  In  his  "Forest 
Scenery  **  he  says  **  the  Ash  carries  its  principal  stem  higher  than  the  Oak,  and  rises 
in  an  easy  flowing  line.  But  its  chief  beauty  consists  in  the  lightness  of  its  whole 
appearance.  Its  branches  at  first  keep  close  to  the  trunk  and  form  acute  angles  with 
it ;  but  as  they  begin  to  lengthen,  they  generally  take  an  easy  sweep,  and  the  looseness 
of  the  leaves  corresponding  with  the  lightness  of  the  spray,  the  whole  forms  an 
elegant  depending  foliage.  Nothing  can  have  a  better  effect  than  an  old  Ash  hanging 
from  the  comer  of  a  wood  and  bringing  off  the  heaviness  of  the  other  foliage  with  its 
kxiee  pendent  branches.  And  yet  in  some  soils  I  have  seen  the  Ash  lose  much  of  its 
beaaty  in  the  decline  of  age ;  its  foliage  becomes  rare  and  meagre,  and  its  branches, 
instead  of  hanging  loosely,  often  start  away  in  disagreeable  forms.  In  short,  the  Ash 
often  loses  that  grandeur  and  beauty  in  old  age,  which  the  generality  of  trees,  and 
partidilarly  the  Oak,  preserve  till  a  late  period  of  their  existence.  The  Ash  grows 
best  in  a  moderately  rich  soil,  where  there  is  good  drainage.  In  wet  land  it  is  liable 
to  become  decayed  in  the  inner  part  of  the  trunk,  and  though  it  will  grow  fast  for 
some  years,  soon  ceases  to  flourish.  On  poor  land  its  progress  is  slow,  but  it  will 
often  form  timber  of  considerable  size  in  such  situations,  especially  where  the  subsoil 
is  calcareous.'*  It  is  in  mountain  scenery  that  the  Ash  appears  to  peculiar  advantage, 
waving  its  slender  branches  over  some  precipice,  which  just  affords  it  soil  enough  for 
its  footings  or  springing  between  the  crevices  of  rocks,  a  happy  emblem  of  the  hardy 
spirit  that  will  not  be  subdued  by  fortune's  scantiness.  It  is  likewise  a  lovely  object 
by  the  side  of  some  crystal  stream,  bending.  Narcissus  like,  over  the  reflection  of 
its  own  charms.  The  largest  Ash-tree  in  this  country  stands  in  Wobum  Park, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  It  is  90  feet  high  from  the  ground  to  the 
top  of  its  branches,  and  the  stem  alone  is  28  feet.  It  is  23  feet  6  inches  in  cir- 
comferenoe  on  the  ground,  20  feet  at  1  foot,  and  15  feet  3  inches  at  3  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  circumference  of  its  branches  is  113  feet,  and  the  measurable  timber  in 
the  body  of  the  tree  is  343  feet,  making  altogether  872  feet  of  timber.  Mr.  Loudon, 
in  his  interesting  statistics  as  to  the  size  and  age  of  trees  in  his  **  Arboretum,'*  gives 
several  higher  Ash-trees  than  this  one,  but  none  that  contain  so  great  a  bulk  of 
timber.  An  Ash-tree,  we  believe,  still  stands  in  the  parish  of  Horton,  in  Dorsetshire, 
known  as  the  ''  Monmouth  Ash,**  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  took 
refuge  when  flying  from  his  enemies  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Sedgenioor.  It  is 
propped  up  on  all  sides  now,  to  preserve  the  trunk  from  falling.  The  Ash  was  long 
held  in  reverence  for  the  cure  of  disease.  It  was  regarded  with  superstitious  awe  by 
most  of  the  early  European  races.  In  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  Ash  Ydrasil 
formed  the  canopy  under  which  the  .^ir  met  daily  to  deliberate  and  administer 
justice  to  the  universe.  Its  branches  are  there  said  to  extend  themselves  beyond  the 
remotest  comers  of  the  heavens,  they  overshadow  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
penetrate  to  the  infernal  regions.  An  eagle  rests  on  its  summit  to  observe  everything 
that  passes ;   to  whom  a  squirrel   constantly  ascends  and  descends  to  report  those 
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thJDgB  tliat  the  exalted  bird  msy  have  &iled  to  notice.  Serpents  are  twined  n»Dd 
the  trunk,  and  from  the  roots  there  spring  two  limpid  fountsina,  in  one  of  which 
Wiadom  lies  concealed,  and  iu  the  other  a  knowledge  of  things  to  come.  Three  Tirgin* 
constantly  attend  on  thia  tree  to  sprinkle  its  leaves  with  water  from  the  magic 
fountains,  whiuh  falling  on  the  earth,  produce  honey.  Man,  according  to  theM 
legends,  was  formed  from  the  wood  of  this  tree.  Ancient  writers  of  all  nations  state 
that  the  serjieut  entertains  an  extraordinary  respect  for  the  Ash.  Pliny  says  that  if  t 
•erjient  be  jilaced  near  a  fire  and  aurroundt^  by  ash  twigs,  he  will  rather  ran  into  the 
fire  than  pass  over  the  twigs  ;  and  Dioscorides  asserta  that  the  juice  of  the  Aah  mixed 
with  wine  is  a  cure  for  the  bites  of  aeriienta.  Evelyn  mentions  that  in  some  parts  of 
EoglsTid,  the  country  people  believe  that  if  they  split  young  Ash-trees  and  make 
ruptured  children  paxa  through  the  chasm,  it  will  cure  them  ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Bree 
relates  an  instance  within  his  own  knowledge  uf  this  extraordinary  superstition.  As 
lately  as  1847,  a  p-wr  woman  applied  to  a  farmer  for  perroisMon  to  pass  a  sick  chiW 
through  one  of  his  Ash-trees  ;  the  object  was  to  cnre  the  child  of  the  rickets.  Gilbert 
White,  in  his  "Natural  History  of  Srlboiime,"  sjieaks  of  a  row  of  pollard  Ashes  still 
standing  on  his  farui  iu  his  time,  which  retained  the  marks  of  aplita  that  had  heeo 
made  for  tlie  purpose  of  passiug  children  through  them,  and  he  relates  that  serenl 
persons  were  then  living  iu  his  parish  who  had  been  submitted  to  the  operation  m 
infancy.  He  tlius  deticribes  it  as  practised  in  Hampaliire  : — "Whilst  the  trae  was 
young  and  flexible,  its  stem  was  severed  longitndinally ;  the  fissnre  waa  kept  open, 
and  the  child  stripped  naked  was  passed  three  limes  bead  foremost  through  the 
aperture.  After  this  the  tree  was  swathed  up  and  plastered  with  clay.  It  was 
believed  that  if  the  severed  jxirtions  of  the  tree  united,  the  child  and  the  tree 
gradually  recovered  together ;  if  the  cleft  continued  to  gape,  which  could  only  happen 
from  some  great  neglijience  oi-  want  of  skill,  it  waa  thought  that  the  operatiou  had 
(iroved  ineffectual."  The  name  charming  writer  gives  us  an  aooount  of  another 
strange  superstition  formerly  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  oountty,  thus : — "  Near  the 
church  stood,  about  twenty  years  a£;o,  a  very  old  grotesque  hollow  poUard  Aah,  which 
had  for  ages  been  looked  ujmn  with  veneration  as  a  Shrew  Ash.  Now  a  Shrew  Aah  is 
an  Ash  whose  twigs  and  branches,  when  gently  applied  to  the  limbs  of  cattle,  will 
immediately  relieve  the  jwin  that  a  beast  suffers,  from  the  running  of  a  shrew-moose 
over  the  part  affecteil ;  for  it  is  s<ip|>o3ed  that  a  shrew-mouse  is  of  so  baneful  and 
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have  mentioned  the  Ash,  and  the  following  passages  allude  to  the  situations  in  which 
it  u  said  most  to  thrive  : — 

"  The  Ash  asks  not  a  depth  of  fruitful  mould, 
But,  like  frugality,  ou  little  means 
It  thrives ;  and  high  o*er  creviced  ruins  spreads 
Its  ample  shade,  or  on  the  naked  rock 
That  nods  in  air  with  graceful  limbs  depends." 

In  Drydens  Virgil  we  read — 

"  "  Nature  seems  t*ordain 

The  rocky  clift  for  the  wild  Ash's  reign." 

As  a  timber-tree  the  Ash  is  very  valuable.  It  is  very  elastic,  so  much  so,  that  a  joist 
of  this  timber  will  bear  more  before  it  breaks  than  one  of  any  other  European  tree. 
It  is  very  rapid  in  its  growth,  and  the  wood  of  young  trees  is  more  esteemed  than  that 
of  old  ones.  Since  the  use  of  iron  so  extensively  in  machinery,  the  Ash  has  been 
•omewhat  superseded  ;  yet  it  still  ranks  next  to  the  Oak,  and  for  some  purposes  is 
•ven  superior.  By  the  coachmaker,  the  wheelwright,  and  the  agricultural  instrument 
jnakeFy  it  is  still  much  used.  It  is  highly  valued  for  kitchen  tables,  as  it  can  be 
sooored  better  than  other  wood,  and  does  not  run  splinters  into  the  fingers.  For  this 
rasaon  it  was  formerly  much  used  in  making  staircases,  and  at  Wroxton  Abbey,  near 
Banbury,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Guildford,  the  staircase  is  formed  of  Ash  wood. 
Few  trees  become  useful  so  soon  as  the  Ash.  Its  young  branches  are  valuable  for 
lioopi^  crates,  handles  for  baskets,  as  rods  for  training  plants,  to  form  arches  and 
bowera,  and  also  for  walking-sticks.  The  tree  is  generally  in  the  best  condition  for 
fidliDg  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  sixty  years  ;  for  though  it  will  grow  considerably 
after  that  age,  its  wood  loses  much  of  its  value.  A  variety  of  the  common  Ash  with 
drooping  branches  is  often  seen  in  gardens  and  plantations ;  it  is  only  propagated  by 
grafting,  the  original  tree  being  an  accidental  variety  found  in  the  wild  state. 

GENUS  //.— LIGUSTRUM.     Toumef. 

Flowers  perfect.  Calyx  deciduous,  4i-toothed.  Corolla  hypo- 
gynous,  deciduous,  funnelshaped  ;  tube  elongated  ;  limb  4i-partite 
with  concave  lobes.  Stamens  2,  inserted  on  the  tube  of  the 
corolla,  included.  Ovary  2-celled,  with  2  ovules  in  each  cell ;  style 
short ;  stigma  2-cleft.  Fruit  a  globose  berry  with  2  cells  formed 
of  slender  membrane,  each  cell  2-seeded,  or  by  abortion  1-seeded. 
Embryo  in  cartilaginous  albumen  with  foliaceous  cotyledons. 

Shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  opposite  shortly-stalked  oblong- 
elliptical  entire  leaves,  which  are  evergreen  or  sub-evergreen. 
Flowers  white,  in  terminal  panicles. 

The  name  of  this  genus  of  plants  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  %o,  I  tie,  in 
allmdon  to  its  flexible  branches. 
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SPECIES  L—LIGUSTRUM    VULGABE.    Uwn. 

Plate  DCCCCIV. 

Rei6k.  la  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVII.  Tab.  MLXXIV.  Pigs.  1,  2. 
Billot,  Fl.  GalL  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  271. 

Young  branches  scarcely  pubescent  at  the  apex.  Leaves  ellip- 
tical, scarcely  evergreen,  acute,  entire,  glabrous.  Flowers  in  very 
compact  much-branched  panicles. 

In  woods,  thickets,  hedges,  and  rocks.  Common,  and  generally 
distributed  in  England,  but  probably  planted  in  many  of  its 
localities — almost  certainly  so  in  Scotland. 

England,  [Scotland.]     Shrub.     Summer. 

A  shrub  3  to  8  feet  high,  with  numerous  straight  opposite 
branches ;  bark  rather  smooth,  olive.  Leaves  opposite,  very  shortly 
stalked,  1  to  2  inches  long,  remaining  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter,  but  mostly  falling  off  before  the  young  leaves  expand  in 
spring,  unless  the  plant  be  clipped,  when  they  remain  for  a  much 
longer  period.  Flowers  funnelshaped-salvershaped,  white,  ^  inch 
across,  in  very  dense  compound  pyramidal  panicles  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches  :  these  panicles  are  produced  on  the  shoots  of  the 
year.  Corolla-segments  4,  ovate-oblong,  hooded  at  the  tips- 
Stamens  large,  whitish.  Berries  scarcely  the  size  of  red  currants, 
purplish-black,  shining.    Seeds  1  or  2. 

Common  Privet. 

French,  Troene  Commun,     German,  Gemeiner  HartriegeL 

This  well-known  shrub  is  known  also  as  the  Eoglish  Myrtle  and  the  Prim-print 
in  old  English.  Dr.  Prior  tells  us  that  the  latter  name  was  formerly  given  to  the 
primrose  from  the  French  jmntenips.  "  In  the  middle  ages,  however,  the  primroM 
was  called  in  Latin  Ligttatrum,  as  may  be  seen  iu  a  Nominale  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  Mager  and  Wright's  Vocabularies,  and  several  other  lists ;  and  so  late 
as  the  seventeenth  century,  in  W,  Cole's  '  Adam  in  Eden,'  where  he  Bays  of 
Ligustrum — *  This  herb  is  called  Primrose.  It  is  good  to  potage.'  But  Ligastram 
was  used  on  the  continent,  and  adopted  by  Turner  as  the  generic  name  of  the  Privet ; 
and  Prim-prirU  as  the  English  of  Ligustrum,  thus  came  to  be  transferred  from  the 
herb  to  the  shrub." 

Authors  not  so  deeply  versed  in  etymology  as  Dr.  Prior,  tell  us  that  the  andent 
name  of  Prim-piint  arose  from  its  being  used  for  verdant  sculptures  or  topiary 
work,  and  for  primly-cut  hedges.  Sometimes  by  the  French  it  is  called  prim,  blane, 
which  seems  to  imply  *'  a  little  white  sbruV)  ;*'  and  this  whiteness  of  its  blossoms  is 
alluded  to  by  Virgil  and  other  poets.  It  ia  believed  that  the  Privet  wan  known  to  the 
Greeks  under  the  name  of  phiUyreay  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Romans  knew  it,  as 
both  Virgil  and  Pliny  mention  it,  the  latter  stating  that  the  berries  were  given  to 
chickens  to  cure  them  of  the  pip.     It  is  described  by  GerarJe  a.s  growing  naturally  in 
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every  wood  and  in  the  hedgerows  of  oar  London  gardens.  '*  It  is  not^"  he  says, ''  found  in 
the  country  of  Polonia  and  other  parts  adjacent."  In  this  assertion,  however,  Loudon 
tells  us  he  is  mistaken,  for  it  ia  found  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw.  In 
British  gardens  the  Privet  is  chiefly  esteemed  for  its  use  in  making  hedges,  and  has 
been  used  for  centuries  for  this  purpose.  It  grows  very  easily,  is  readily  propagated, 
and  bears  clipping  and  trimming  better  than  most  shrubs.  It  will  grow  almost 
anywhere,  and  thrives  in  London  in  the  midst  of  smoke.  It  forms  the  prettiest  sort  of 
hedge  for  a  suburban  garden,  and  with  its  delicate  white  flowers  and  bright  dark 
Ibliagt^  greatly  resembles  a  very  vigorous  myrtle.  The  leaves  are  bitter  and  astringent, 
and  have  had  a  reputation  in  medicine  as  a  gargle  or  wash.  The  berries  form 
excellent  food  for  blackbirds,  thrushes,  bulflnches,  pheasants,  and  other  birds.  A  rose- 
ecJoiir  is  extracted  firom  them  for  tinting  maps  and  prints,  and  their  juice,  with  the 
addition  of  alum,  is  used  as  a  green  dje.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  products  of  the 
hemes  is  a  greenish,  mild,  agreeably-flavoured  oil,  which  is  used  for  culinary  and  other 
purposes  in  Germany.  The  clippings  of  the  shrubs  are  collected  in  Belgium,  dried, 
and  used  in  the  tanneries.  All  entomolog'ists  know  the  larva  of  the  Privet  hawk- 
moth,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  caterpillars,  of  a  grassy-green  colour,  with 
bands  of  white,  purple,  or  flesh-colour.  It  feeds  on  the  Privet  and  Ash,  but  is  sometimes 
found  oo  the  lilac,  Lauristinus,  dc&  The  perfect  insect  measures  4^  inches  when  its 
wings  are  expanded. 


ORDER  XLV.— APOOYNACE^. 

Trees  or  shrubs  (rarely  herbs),  often  climbing,  frequently  having 
mUky  juice,  with  opposite  or  more  rarely  verticillate  or  very  rarely 
alternate  leaves,  without  stipules  or  with  merely  rudimentary  ones. 
Flowers  perfect,  regular,  often  showy,  generally  in  terminal  cymes, 
more  rarely  solitary  and  axillary.  Calyx  persistent,  free  from  the 
ovary,  monosepalous,  5-cleft  or  5-partite,  very  rarely  4-cleft. 
Corolla  deciduous,  hypogynous,  regular,  monopetalous,  salver- 
shaped  or  funnel-shaped;  limb  5-cleft  or  5-partite,  very  rarely 
4-partite ;  segments  almost  always  oblique.  Stamens  6,  very 
rarely  4,  inserted  in  the  tube  or  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla ; 
filaments  generally  very  short,  adhering  to  the  tube  of  the 
corolla,  alternate  with  its  lobes;  anthers  2-celled,  splitting  lon- 
gitudinally, sometimes  cohering  by  their  edges  and  adhering  to  the 
style  ;  pollen  granular,  applied  directly  to  the  stigma.  Ovary 
free,  superior,  2-celled,  the  cells  often  distinct ;  style  1 ;  stigma  1, 
generally  contracted  in  the  middle.  Ovules  generally  numerous. 
Fruit  of  2  follicles  (or  by  abortion  of  only  1),  more  rarely  syn- 
carpous,  sometimes  a  drupe  or  berry.  Seeds  usually  compressed, 
generally  albuminous ;  albumen  fleshy  or  cartilaginous ;  embryo 
straight,  with  the  cotyledons  often  foliaceous. 
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GENUS  J.— V I N  C  A.    Lmn. 

Calyx  persistent,  5-partite,  with  slender  segments.  Corolla 
salver  -  shaped  ;  tube  elongated,  funnelshaped  -  cylindrical ;  limb 
5-partite,  with  oblique  flat  spreading  divisions,  twisted  in  bud ;  the 
throat  6-angled,  without  scales.  Stamens  5,  included ;  filaments 
not  monadelphous,  bent  at  the  base,  dilated  at  the  apex  ;  anthers 
2-celled,  incumbent  on  the  stigma.  Style  single,  enlarged  at  the 
apex,  with  a  stigmatiferous  ring  below  the  apex.  Fruit  of  2  sub- 
cylindrical  follicles,  or  by  abortion  of  only  1.  Seeds  several, 
without  a  tuft  of  hairs. 

Decumbent  under-shrubs  or  herbs,  with  opposite  entire  leaves, 
and  solitary  axillary  blue  or  purplish  (varying  to  white)  flowers, 
on  slender  peduncles. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  of  this  genus  seems  to  be  from  vincio,  I  bind,  on 
account  of  its  long  running  shoots,  which  entwine  all  objects  within  their  reach. 

SPECIES  L— VINCA    MAJOR     Linn. 

Plate  DCCCCV. 

Reich.  Ic.  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  X VII.  Tab.  MLXIII.  Fig.  3. 
BiUoty  Fl.  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exaicc.  No.  1037. 

Sterile  stems  prostrate,  not  rooting  except  at  the  apex ;  flow- 
ering ones  erect  when  in  flower,  afterwards  elongating  and  pro- 
cumbent. Leaves  evergreen,  shortly  stalked,  ovate,  abrupt  or 
subcordate  at  the  base,  slightly  acuminate,  entire,  ciliated  OE 
the  margins.  Mowers  solitary,  axillary,  on  peduncles  shorter 
than  the  leaves.  Calyx-segments  linear-subulate,  ciliated,  nearly 
as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 

In  hedges  and  bushy  places.  Rather  thinly  but  widely  dis- 
tributed  over  England  and  the  southern  half  of  Scotland,  but 
doubtless  planted,  though  perfectly  naturalized. 

[England,  Scotland.]     Shrub.     Summer. 

Stems  scarcely  shrubby,  but  not  dying  down  in  winter,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  called  herbaceous,  sub-erect  while  in  flower,  after- 
wards prostrate,  as  well  as  the  long  barren  shoots  which  are  pro- 
duced in  autumn  and  take  root  at  the  end  of  their  annual  growth ; 
from  this  rooting  point  flowering-stems  are  sent  up  in  spring. 
Leaves  shortly  stalked,  2  to  4  inches  long.   Flowers  few,  on  pedicels 
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1  to  2  inches  long.     Corolla  bluish-purple,  salver-shaped ;  limb  1^ 
to  2  inches  broad. 

Greater  Feritoinkle. 

French,  Fervenche  d  Orcmde  FUwr.    German,  SingrUn, 

Tlie  ancient  name  of  this  flower  in  England  was  Pervinkd,  and  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  hj  Chaucer  under  that  name,  and  other  old  poets.  It  was  used  for  chaplets, 
and  in  the  ballad  against  the  Scots,  we  read  of 

'*  A  garlande  of  Pervenke  set  on  his  heaed." 

And  again — 

"  There  spraoge  the  violet  al  newe 

And  fresh  Pervenkd  rich  of  he  we." 

Few  modem  poets  seem  to  have  been  able  to  bring  in  its  very  unmanageable  name. 
Wordsworth,  however,  says — 

^  Through  primrose  tufts  in  that  sweet  bower 
The  fair  Periwinkle  trailed  its  wreaths. 
And  'tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  that  breathes." 

SPECIES  II.— VINC A     MINOR.     Linn. 

Plate  DCCCCVL 

IUi4:k.  Ic.  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol  XVII.  Tab.  MLXII. 
BOloiy  FL  GalL  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  54. 

Sterile  stems  prostrate,  rooting  at  most  of  the  nodes ;  flowering 
ones  short,  erect.  Leaves  coriaceous,  evergreen,  shortly  stalked, 
elliptical  or  oval-elliptical,  narrowed  towards  the  base,  acute,  entire, 
glabrous  and  not  ciliated.  Plowers  solitary,  axillary,  on  peduncles 
generally  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Calyx-segments  triangular- 
subulate,  glabrous,  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  corolla. 

In  woods,  thickets,  and  hedge-banks.  Not  uncommon,  and 
widely  distributed,  though  probably  planted  in  very  many  of  its 
localities. 

England,   [Scotland,   Ireland.]      Shrub.      Spring 

and  Summer. 

Stems  thinner  and  more  wiry  than  in  V.  major,  and  usually 
rooting  at  more  points  than  at  the  apex ;  leaves  much  firmer  in 
texture,  1  to  2  inches  long,  attenuated  at  the  base.  Flowers  very 
similar  to  those  of  V.  major,  but  scarcely  more  than  1  inch  across. 

The  very  short  sepals  not  ciliated  at  the  margins,  and  the  leaves 
narrowed  at  the  base,  are  sufficient  at  once  to  distinguish  it  from 
V.  major. 

Lesser  Periwinkle. 
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ORDER  XLVL— GENTIAN AOE^ffl. 

Herbs,  rarely  undershrubs,  having  watery  bitter  juice, 
opposite,  rarely  verticillate  or  alternate  simple,  very  rarely  alten 
and  temate  leaves,  without  stipules.   Flowers  perfect,  regular,  vei 
rarely  irregular,  terminal  or  axillary,   solitary  or   in  cymes  ( 
racemes.     Calyx  persistent,  free  from  the  ovary,  of  4  or  5,  rarelj? 
sepals,  free  or  combined  at  the  base.     Corolla  deciduous  or  { 
sistcnt,  regular,  monopetalous,  bypogynous,  salver-sbaped  or  funa 
shaped,  rarely  cup-shaped,  with  a  5-  or  4-toothed  limb,  usu! 
twisted  in  bud.      Stamens  inserted  in  the  tube  or  tliroat  of  i 
corolla,  alternate  with  the  segments,  and  equalling  them  in  nul 
bcr ;  filaments  free,  rarely  united  into  a  ring  at  the  base ;  antb 
2-collcd.     Ovary  free,  superior,  1-celled  or  imperfectly  2-ceUffli 
style  1  or  2 — in  tlie  former  case  the  stigmatiferous  portion  usui 
divided   into  2    branches.     Ovules  numerous.     Fruit  a  capsij 
opening  into  2  valves,  rarely  indehiscent.     Seeds  numerous, 
copious  albumen. 

Teibe  I.-GENTIANEiE. 

Leaves  opposite,  entire,  simple,  varying  from  linear  to  on 
Estivation  usually  twisted.    Testa  membranous ;  albumen  5  £ 
the  cavity  of  the  testa. 


G^WUS  7.— EB.YTHR.ffiA.     Benealm. 

Calyx  5-  (or  rarely  4-)  partite  ;  segments  not  winged.  CoK 
funnelshaped-salvershapcd,  persistent  and  withering  ;  tube  elfl 
gate,  cylindrical ;  limb  5-  (or  rarely  4-)  partite.  Stamenal 
{rarely  4),  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ;  anthers  essert 
spirally  twisted  after  the  pollen  is  shed.  Style  distinct,  simp] 
deciduous  ;  stigma  bifid,  rarely  entii'O  or  with  2  elongated  brand 
Capsule  linear-  or  ovoid-cylindrical,  1-celled  or  imperfectly  2-coE 
septicidally  dehiscing  by  2  valves,  with  the  placentas  parietal  a 
sutural.     Seeds  numerous,  very  minute. 

Biennials  or  annuals,   with  the   stem  sub-quadrangular,  ] 
leaves  opposite  and  sub-connate  at  tbe  base.     Flowers  opening  I 
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anshinc,  rose  varying  to  white,  rarely  yellow,  generally  in  ter- 
linal  dichotomous  cymes  or  fascicles. 

The  name  of  this  genus  of  plants  is  said  to  have  reference  to  the  red  colour  of  the 
owers,  from  spvOpoc  (enUhros),  red. 


SPECIES  I.— ERTTHRiEA    LATIPOLIA.    Sm. 

Plate  DCCCCVIT. 

Stem  short,  very  stout,  straight,  or  the  lateral  ones  curved. 
ladical  leaves  roundish-oval,  obtuse ;  stem-leaves  oval-ovate,  sub- 
cute,  all  5-  to  7-nerved.  Flowers  in  compact  head-like  fasciculate 
jmeBj  all  sessile,  the  lateral  flowers  of  each  fork  of  the  cyme 
lith  2  bracts  close  to  the  base  of  the  calyx.  Calyx-segments 
hort,  lanceolate-triangular.  Corolla-tube  scarcely  longer  than  the 
egments  of  the  calyx  ;  limb  of  5  lanceolate,  obtuse  segments, 
ather  shorter  than  the  tube.  Capsule  oblong -cylindrical, 
[radnally  narrowed  upwards,  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx- 
^ments.  Plant  wholly  glabrous,  calyx  and  margins  of  the 
eaves  not  puberulent. 

On  sandy  ground  near  the  sea.  Very  local.  Sand-hills  near 
Lisdale,  three  miles  south  of  Southport  (Mr.  F.  M.  Webb) ;  Sea- 
orth  Common,  north  of  Liverpool  (Mr.  Fisher)  ;  and  Bootle, 
!iancashire  (Mr.  Bowman). 

England.     Annual  (?)  or  biennial.     Late  Summer. 

Stem  2  to  4  inches  high,  solitary  or  with  2  or  more  lateral 
items  from  the  crown  of  the  root,  each  of  these  usually  simple 
lelow,  with  ascending-spreading  branches  from  the  axils  of  one 
)r  two  of  the  upper  pairs  of  leaves,  each  branch  terminated  by  a 
lense  fasciculate  cyme  of  small  flowers,  while  there  is  a  larger  one 
it  the  termination  of  the  main  stem,  which  is  usually  confluent  with 
hose  of  the  uppermost  pair  of  branches.  Flowers  pink.  CoroUa- 
abe  ^  inch  long  when  full  grown  ;  the  limb  concave,  and  about 
Bmuch  across. 

This  plant  seems  to  be  much  misunderstood  by  British 
botanists,  although  well  described  by  Smith,  in  whose  Ilerbarium 
here  are  specimens  from  near  Liverpool.  The  E.  latifolia  figured 
Q  Eng.  Bot.  Sup.  No.  2719,  is  evidently  a  broad-leaved  stunted 
ormof  E.  Centaurium,  and  all  the  British  specimens  labelled  E.  lati- 
olia  which  I  have  seen  (except  those  noted  above)  belong  to  the 
iroad-leaved  form  of  the  cimmon  species.  Griesbach,  in  D.  C. 
?rod.,  and  Grenier,  in  the  Fl.  de  France,  appear  to  be  well  acquainted 
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with  the  true  plant,  although  the  former  quotes  the  erroneous  figure 
in  Eng.  Hot.  Sup. 

Broad-leaced  C'entaurif. 

Freiieb,  ErytUrc,:  a  Grarutes  Feuiiks. 


SPECIES  TI.—ERYTHR^ A     LITTORALIS.     Fri 


I'L 


;  DCCCCVIII. 


Reich.  le.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVII.  Tab.  Mr,Xl.  Fig.  2. 

EUlot,  FJ.  Gall,  et  Germ.  ExbIcc.  No.  2883. 

E.  aiigustifolia,  Wahlroth,  Sclied.  Crit.  p.  504. 

E.  clloodeH,  Gr.  &  Godr.  Fl,  da  Fr.VoI.  IL  p.  481. 

K  liiiarifolia,  Griefb.  in  D.  C.  Prod.  Vol.  IX.  p.  59.     Rskh.  1.  c 

GhiroDia  littoralis,  Sm  Eng.  Bot.  eA  i.  No.  3305. 

Stem  short  and  slender,  or  elongated  and  rather  stout,  straigj 
Radical  leaves  ohlanceolate,  ohtuse  ;  stem- leaves  oblong  -  str^ 
shaped,  or  ohlong  or  strapshapcd,  obtuse  ;  all  3-nervcd,  the  late 
nerves  often  indistinct.  Flowers  in  compact  headlikc  fascicu 
cymes,  the  central  flower  of  each  fork  of  the  cyme  sessile, 
lateral  ones  shortly  stalked  and  with  2  bracts  close  to  the  base 
of  the  calyx.  Calyx-segments  long,  lanceolate-triangular-subulatc. 
Corolla-tube  scarcely  longer  than  the  segments  of  the  calyx  ; 
limb  of  5  elliptical  segments,  nearly  as  long  as  the  tube.  Capsule 
ohlong-ovoid,  not  longer  than  the  calyx.  Plant  glabrous,  with  the 
calyx  and  margins  of  the  leaves  generally  (always  ?)  puberulent. 

On  sandy  sea-shores,  llather  local.  On  the  coast  of  Anglesea, 
Flint,  Carnarvonshire,  Lancashire,  Northumberland,  Isle  of  Arran ; 
also  reported  from  the  shores  of  tlie  Moray  Firth,  whence,  however, 
I  have  not  seen  specimens. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.   Annual  (?)  or  biennial.   Summer. 

Stem  solitary  or  several  from  the  crown  of  the  root,  rather 
slender  and  stiff,  with  2  or  4  longitudinal  lines,  which  are  rather 
more  prominent  than  in  tlie  other  British  species.  Leaves  |  to  1 
inch  long,  very  narrow  and  usually  distant,  though  variable  in  this 
respect.  Flowers  few,  pink,  large.  Corolla-tube  ^  inch  long  ;  limb 
concave,  about  ^  inch  across.  Calyx-segments  very  long  and  slender, 
projecting  beyond  the  young  buds.  Plant  green ;  leaves  thick,  some- 
what fleshy  ;  stem  and  sepals  often  minutely  puberulent. 

This  species  cannot  be  confounded  with  E.  latifolia ;  the  narrow 
parallel-sided  obtuse  stem-leaves  and  ohlanceolate  radical  leaves 
are  sufiicient  to  distinguish  it.  The  inflorescence  is  wholly  ditfercnt, 
having  fewer  flowers,  and  these  in  one  fascicle,  instead  of  forming 
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three  principal  groups.  The  flowers  themselves  are  more  than  twice 
the  size,  and  only  a  few  are  open  at  one  time.  The  calyx-seginciits 
are  much  more  slender,  and  twice  as  lony;.  The  coroUa-tiihe  is 
mucli  longer,  and  the  segments  of  the  lirah  broader,  not  tapering 
towards  the  apex,  but  widest  in  the  middle. 


^1     SF 


Narroic-leaced  CenUmry. 

-ERYTHBiEA    CENTAUKIUM. 

Plate  DCCCCIX. 


L.  Ic  R  Genu,  et  Hf.lv.  Vol,  XVII.  Tab.  MLXI.  Fig.  1. 
^Oct,  FL  «idl.  et  {Jerm.  Exaicc  No,  o5. 
Cliironia  Ceotauriun),  Curtig.     Siii.  Eng.  Eot.  ed.  i.  No.  417. 

Stem  stout  and  elongated,  or  short  and  slender,  slightly  Uex- 
uous.    Badical  leaves  ohovate  or  oval,  obtuse ;  stem-leaves  oblong- 
oval  or  oblong-elliptical,  sub-obtuse ;  all  3-  to  7-nei'vcd.    Flowers 
in  rather  compact  coryrabosc  or  head-like  fasciculate  cymes,  the 
central  flower  of  each  fork  of  the  cyme  sessile,  the  lateral  ones 
^^jortly  stalked  and  with  2  bracts  close  to  the  base  of  the  calyx, 
^^klj'x-segments  rather  short,  lanceolate-triangular.     Corolla-tube 
^Bnsiderably  exceeding  the  calyx-segments,  at  length  usually  twice 
^M  loiig  ;    limb  of  5  oval-obtuse  segments,   shorter  than  the  full- 
grown  tube.     Capsule  cylindrical,  considerably  longer  than  the 
calyx.    Plant  wholly  glabrous  ;  the  calyx  and  margins  of  tlie  leaves 
not  puberulent. 

In  fields,  meadows,  and  damp  places,  especially  on  chalky 
soils,  and  rather  partial  to  the  seacoast.  Common,  and  generally 
distributed. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.      Annual  (?)  or  biennial. 
Late  Summer. 

Stem  2  to  18  inches  high,  single  or  several  from  the  crown  of  the 
lot.    Leaves  very  variable  in  breadth,  but  generally  about  twice  as 

J  as  broad,  the  broader  forms  with  more  numerous  nerves  than 
>  narrower  ones.  Flowers  pink,  rather  numerous.  CoroUa-tubo 
I  length  :i^  to  I  inch  long ;  limb  slightly  concave,  about  f  inch 

A  polymorphous  species,  in  some  of  its  forms  closely  resembling 
tlatifolia,  from  which  it  differs  by  its  larL^er  flowers,  longer  mature 
olla-tube,  and  much  larger  and  more  oval  segments  of  the  corolla- 
nb.  In  E.  latifolia  the  lateral  branches  of  the  corymb  are  coii- 
I'rnbly  mure  sjtrcadiug  than  in  E.  Ccutaurium  ;  and  in  stunted 
■cimens  of  tlie  latter,  which  are  most  likely  to  be  mistaken  for 
■  latifolia,  Ihry  arc  frequently  absent. 
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The  narrow-leaved  forms  of  the  present  species  show  a  close 
approximation  to  the  shorter  forms  of  E.  littoralis.  The  flower* 
are  about  the  same  size,  but  the  calyx-teeth  are  considerably 
shorter,  so  that  when  the  tube  of  the  corolla  has  attained  its  utmost 
length,  it  projects  considerably  beyond  them  ;  the  flowers  in  the 
cymes  are  more  numerous  and  more  of  them  expanded  at  one  time. 

I  have  considerable  doubt  whether  E.  latifolia  and  E.  littoralis 
should  not  be  considered  as  sub-species  of  E.  Centaurium ;  but  I  have 
never  gathered  the  two  former,  and  possibly  in  a  living  state  they 
may  present  differences  not  apparent  when  dry. 

Common  Centaury. 

French,  Erythree  CerUauree.     German,  TavMTidffiUdenkrcKU. 

This  plant  is  as  bitter  as  the  gentian,  and  has  been  used  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
tonic  infusion.  Old  writers  praised  it  greatly  ;  in  an  old  Sloane  MS.  we  find  i( 
written — "  For  hem  that  may  not  browke  hir  mete,  take  centorie,  and  sethe  it  in 
water  and  let  the  sike  drinke  it  warme,  three  daies,  and  he  schal  be  boole."  This  was 
the  cure  for  indigestion.  Dr.  Prior  tells  us  that  *'  the  name  of  the  plant  came  finom 
the  Centaur  Chiron  having  cured  himself  with  it  from  a  wound  he  had  accidentaUj 
received  from  an  arrow  poisoned  with  the  blood  of  the  hydra."  The  Germamii 
resolving  the  name  into  cerUum  au/rei,  a  hundred  pounds,  call  the  plant  Taumnd 
Gulden.  *'  The  Centaury  is  the  basis  of  the  famous  Portland  Powder,  which  preve&ti 
fits  of  the  gout,  when  taken  in  large  quantities  and  a  long  time  together;  bat  biings 
on  induration  of  the  liver,  palsey,  and  apoplexy."  So  says  Dr.  Withering  and 
Culpepper  tells  us  that  **  the  herbe  is  so  safe  you  cannot  fail  in  the  using  of  it^  only 
give  it  inwardly  for  inward  diseases,  use  it  outwardly  for  outward  diseases.  Tis  very 
wholesome  but  not  very  toothsome."  On  the  Continent  this  remedy  is  still  often  naed 
in  intermittent  fevers  and  dyspepsia,  and  it  is  sometimes  given  as  a  vermifuge.  Its 
active  principle  is  known  to  chemists  as  CerUaurin,  which  in  combination  with 
hydrochloric  acid  is  a  remedy  in  low  fevers.  Its  intense  bitterness  caused  it  to  be 
named  by  the  ancients  Fd  Terrce,  or  Gall  of  the  Earth. 

SPECIES  IV.— ERTTH RiE A    FULCHELLA.    Fries. 

Plate  DCCCCX. 

JieiclL  Ic.  Fl  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVII.  Tab.  MLXI.  Fig.  5. 

Billot,  Fl.  GalL  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  2884. 

R  ramosissinia,  Fers.     Griesb.  in  D.  C.  Prod.  Vol.  IX.  p.  57.     Feich,  1.  c. 

Chironia  pulchella,  Stoartz.     Sm.  Eog.  Bot.  No.  458. 

Stem  short  and  slender,  or  elongated  and  rather  stout.  Radical 
leaves  obovate  or  oblanceolate,  obtuse  ;  stem-leaves  oblong  or 
oval,  sub-obtuse  or  acute  ;  all  3-  to  5-nerved,  very  rarely  7-nerved. 
Flowers  usually  in  a  lax  dichotomous  cyme  with  elongated 
branches  often  occupying  half  the  whole  height  of  the  plant, 
rarely  in  a  rather  compact  corymbose  fasciculate  cyme,  those  in 
the  forks  pedicillate,  the  lateral  ones  stalked   and  with  2  bracts 
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mote  from  the  base  of  the  calyx.     Calyx-scgments  lanceolate- 

^bulate.     Corol!a-tul)e  at    length  exceeding   the  calyx-segments, 

ttcn  one-half  or  onc-tbh-d  longer  ;  limb  of  5  strapshaped-lanceolato 

>-acute  segments,  one-tbird  to  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  fiill- 

■own   tube.      Capsule  cylindncal,  slightly  exceeding  the  calyx. 

Plant  glabrous. 

In  fields,  meadows,  and  damp  sandy  places,  especially  near  the 

fa.  Not  uncommon  in  England;  apparently  rare  in  Scotland, 
here  Dumfries  is  the  only  locality  where  it  is  certainly  known  to 
cu 


England,   Scotland,  Ireland.      Annual  or  biennial. 
Late  Summer  and  Autumn. 


Stem  Tery  variable  in   height,   sometimes  little    more    tlian 
1  inch  and  at  others  above  a  foot  high,  in  the  larger  specimens 
much  branched,  and  then  looking  very  distinct  from  all  the  other 
British  species  of  Erythra'a.    The  distant  and  solitary  flowers  in  the 
axils  of  the  forks  and  at  the  apices  of  the  branches,  prevent  this 
form  from  being  confounded  with  any  of  the  others.    There  is,  how- 
ever, a  condensed  form,  which  has  been  found  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Watson 
in  Guernsey,  in  which  the  flowers  are  aggregated  as  in  the  preceding 
species,  from  the  lateral  branches  being  extremely  short.     In  this 
case  the  principal  difference  from  E,  Ccntaurium  is  the  long  slender 
calyx-tube,  wliieh  at  length  is  about  ^  inch  long,  and  the  small 
spreading  star-like  pink  limb  of  the  corolla  scarcely  ^  inch  across, 
>  that  the  proportion  of  the  tube  to  the  limb  is  much  greater  in 
lis  than  in  any  other  species.     The  flowers,  even  in  the  condensed 
ate,  are  more  distinctly  stalked,  and  the  lateral  ones  with  the 
acts  not  close  to  the  base  of  the  calyx.     Possibly,  however,  even 
bis  may  prove  to  be  hut  a  suh-spccics  of  E.  Centam-ium.    Mr.  Ben- 
lam  unites  them  all,  though  he  is  probably  unacquainted  with 
.  latifolia,  as  ho  only  quotes  the  abbreviate  form  of  E.  Ccntau- 
rium in  Eng.  Bot.  Sup.,  and  the  condensed  state  of  E.  pulcheUa 
of  Eng.  Bot.  ed.  i.  to  represent  it. 

Slender  Centaury. 
Freuch,  IJrytJirce  £legmile.     German,  IleidlidiM  Tttuseiulguldenkraut. 


GENUS  II.— 0 1 0  E  N  D I  A.    Adans. 

Calyx  4-    (or   rarely  5-)    toothed  or  -partite.      Segments  not 

nged.    Corolla  funnelshaped-salvershaped,  persistent  and  withcr- 

; ;  tube  short ;  limb  i-  (rarely  5-)  partite.     Slaincns  -4  (rarely  5), 

*rted  iu  the  throat  of  the  corolla  ;  anthers  exsertcd,  not  spirally 

kistcd  after  the  pollen  is  shed.     Style  distinct,  simple,  deciduous ; 
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stigma  undivided,  capitate.  Capsule  ovoid  or  sub-globular,  1-eelled 
or  imperfectly  2-celled,  septicidally  dehiscing  by  2  valves,  with  the 
placentflB  parietal  and  sutural.     Seeds  numerous,  very  minute. 

Small  slender  annuals,  with  the  habit  of  Erythrsea  in  miniature, 
but  with  a  much  shorter  corolla-tube,  and  the  parts  of  the  flower 
normally  in  4  instead  of  5.  Flowers  yellow  or  pink,  opening  in 
sunshine. 

We  find  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  this  genus  of  plants  given  as  from  da  aod 
candeo,  to  burn  within  ;  thus  we  have  ddndeloj  a  glowworm. 

SPECIES  I.— CICENDIA    FUSILLA.    GVt»6. 

Plate  DCCCCXI. 
C.  pusilla  et  C.  Candollii,  Grieab.  in  D,  C,  Prod.  VoL  IX.  p.  61. 

Stem  slender,  much  branched  from  the  base,  and  repeatedly 
forked ;  branches  spreading.  Leaves  linear,  acute.  Flowers  in  a 
very  lax  dichotomous  cyme.  Calyx  4-partite ;  segments  divided 
to  the  base,  strapshaped  -  subulate,  gradually  attenuated  towards 
the  apex.  Tube  of  the  corolla  rather  shorter  than  the  calyx-* 
segments;  limb  of  4  oval-lanceolate  mucronate  segments  about 
half  the  length  of  the  tube.  Capsule  cylindrical-fusiform,  rather 
shorter  than  the  calyx-segments. 

In  damp  sandy  commons.    Very  rare.     Paradis,  Guernsey* 

Channel  Islands.     Annual.     Summer,  Autumn. 

A  minute  inconspicuous  annual,  with  numerous  much-branched 
spreading  stems  1  to  3  inches  long,  with  narrow  leaves,  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  a  Sagina.  Flowers  solitary,  on  long  slender 
peduncles,  from  the  centre  of  the  forks  of  the  branches,  and  at 
their  apices.  Calyx  of  4  (more  rarely  5)  long  slender  segments,  not 
spreading  at  the  apices  in  the  Guernsey  plant.  Flowers  pink. 
Corolla-tube  ^  inch  long,  not  glabrous. 

The  Guernsey  plant  has  the  tips  of  the  calyx-teeth  erect  as  in 
Griesbach's  C.  Candollii,  and  the  corolla  rose-colour ;  but  accord- 
ing to  Professors  Boreau  and  Grenier,  C.  pusilla  and  C.  Candollii 
cannot  be  separated  even  as  good  varieties,  the  one  being  merely  a 
more  developed  state  of  the  other. 

Least  Cicendia. 

German,  BiUerblaLL 
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SPECIES  IL— CI CENDI A    FILIFOBMIS.    Delete. 

Plate  DCCCCXII 

eidi.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  VoL  XVII.  Tab.  MXLV.  Fig.  1. 

iUoi,  FL  GalL  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  3152. 

[icrocalla  filiformia.  Ztn^     GViwft.  in  Z).  C.  Prod.  Vol.  IX.  p.  62.     Rei6h,jUA.c 

jwcum  filiforme,  Sm.  Eng.  Bot.  No.  233. 

Stem  slender,  slightly  branched,  but  not  from  the  base,  or 
imple  ;  branches  erect,  simple  or  nearly  so.  Leaves  very  short, 
iiear-subulate,  acute.  Flowers  solitary,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tern  and  branches,  so  remote  that  they  are  better  described 
5  solitary  flowers,  although  they  are  really  disposed  in  a  very 
IX  cyme.  Calyx  4-toothed  ;  teeth  divided  scarcely  one-third  of 
de  way  down,  deltoid,  acute.  Tube  of  the  corolla  rather  longer 
ban  the  calyx-segments ;  limb  of  4  oval-ovate  obtuse  segments, 
bout  as  long  as  the  tube.  Capsule  oval-ovoid,  longer  than  the 
aJyx-segments. 

In  damp  places  in  sandy  bogs.  Rare.  Confined  to  the  coun- 
es  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Pembroke,  Dorset,  Hants,  and  Sussex. 
rlengarriflF  and  Cork,  Ireland. 

England,  Ireland.    Annual.     Summer,  Autumn. 

An  upright  plant,  with  thread-like  stems  2  to  8  inches  high ; 
le  leaves  iV  to  |^  inch  long,  very  distant ;  the  fruiting-peduncles 
to  2  inches  long.  Corolla-tube  -J-  inch  long.  Flowers  yellow. 
apsule  brown,  about  \  inch  long,  very  much  more  bulky  than  in 
ic  preceding  species,  from  which  C.  filiformis  differs  remarkably 
I  the  calyx-segments  not  being  free  to  the  base,  but  merely  form- 
ig  small  teeth  at  the  top  of  a  cupshaped  tube.     Plant  glabrous. 

Slender  Cwetidia. 

GJENUS  III.—C  H  L  O  R  A.     Linn. 

Calyx  8-  to  6-partite  or  cleft ;  segments  not  winged.  Corolla 
idely  funnelshaped-rotate,  persistent  and  withering  ;  tube  very 
liort,  sub-globular ;  segments  8  to  6,  divided  nearly  to  the  base, 
•tamens  8  to  6 ;  anthers  exserted,  not  spirally  twisted  after  the 
K)llen  is  shed.  Style  distinct,  bifid,  deciduous  ;  stigmas  generally 
)i-lobed.  Capsule  ovoid,  1-celled,  septicidally  dehiscing  by  2  valves, 
with  the  placentae  parietal  and  sutural.     Seeds  numerous,  minute. 
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Glabrous  biennials,  with  the  leaves  often  connate.  Flowers  in 
terminal  dichotomous  cymes,  bright-yellow,  opening  in  sunshine. 

The  name  of  this  genus  of  plants  comes  from  the  Greek  word  ^Xii^poc  (chloras), 
greenish-yellow,  probably  owing  to  the  colour  of  the  blossoms. 

SPECIES  I.— CHL  OR  A    FEBFOLIATA.    Unn. 

Plate  DCCCCXIIT. 

JReich.  Ic.  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVII.  Tab.  MIX.  Fig.  1. 
£Ulat,  Fl.  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  2313. 

Kadical  leaves  obovate-elliptical,  attenuated  into  an  indistinct 
petiole ;  stem-leaves  connate,  deltoid-ovate,  united  by  their  whole 
base.  Flowers  numerous,  in  a  corymbose  cyme.  Calyx  8-partite ; 
segments  strapshaped-subulate.  Segments  of  the  corolla  oblong- 
obovate,  sub-obtuse,  often  denticulate  at  the  apex,  nearly  twice  as 
long  as  the  tube,  one-fourth  or  one-third  longer  than  the  calyx- 
segments. 

On  chalky  banks,  not  uncommon ;  more  rarely  on  clay.  Pretty 
generally  distributed  throughout  England,  as  far  North  as  the 
counties  of  York  and  Lancaster,  but  most  abundant  in  chalk  and 
limestone  districts. 

England,  Ireland.     Biennial.     Late  Summer. 

Stem  9  inches  to  2  feet  high,  simple  up  to  the  inflorescence, 
with  a  rosette  of  leaves  at  the  base.  Leaver  rather  distant,  each 
pair  so  completely  united  as  to  seem  like  a  single  leaf  with  the 
stem  passing  through  it,  1^  to  3  inches  from  point  to  point,  entire, 
acute  or  acuminated.  Flowers  stalked,  in  a  regular  dichotomous 
corymbose  cyme.  Calyx-segments  ^  to  f  inch  long.  Corolla  about 
f  inch  across  when  expanded,  bright-yellow,  with  the  segments 
slightly  recurved  at  the  tips,  the  tube  ruptured  by  the  capsule  as  it 
increases  in  size.  Style  2-cleft  at  the  apex  ;  each  stigma  2-partite. 
Capsule  shorter  than  the  calyx-segments.  Plant  glabrous  and  very 
glaucous. 

Yellow  Centaury. 

French,  Chlore  Perfoliee,     German,  DurchwacliseTier  Bitterling. 

GENUS  IV— O  E  N  T I A  N  A.     Toumef. 

Calyx  4-  to  5-cleft  or  -partite,  more  rarely  spathaceous  and 
dimidiate,  or  8-  or  lO-partite.  Corolla  funnelshaped-salvershaped 
or  rotate,  or  campanulate,  persistent  and  withering ;  tube  long  or 
short ;  limb  5-  or   4-partite,   frequently  with  appendices  in  the 
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sinus,  generally  without  glands;  throat  often  closed  with  hairs. 
Stamens  4  or  5,  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ;  filaments  not 
dilated  at  the  base  ;  anthers  not  twisting  spirally  after  the  pollen 
is  shed.  Style  absent,  or  undistinguishable  from  the  attenuated 
point  of  the  ovary ;  stigma  bifid,  persistent.  Capsule  fusiform- 
cylindrical,  1-celled,  septicidally  dehiscing  by  2  valves,  with  the 
placentas  parietal  and  sutural.     Seeds  numerous,  minute. 

Annuals  or  perennials  of  various  habits.  Flowers  commonly 
blue  or  purple,  opening  in  sunshine. 

This  genos  of  plants  was  named  after  GerUiuSf  a  king  of  lUjria,  who  is  said  first 
to  have  discovered  its  medical  virtues. 

SPECIES  L—GENTIANA    PNEUMONANTHE.    Linn. 

Plate  DCCCCXIV. 

Bdck.  la  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  VoL  XVII.  Tab.  MLI.  Fig.  2. 
BiUoi,  FL  GalL  et  Germ.  Exsica  No.  2313. 

Soot«fibres  thickened,  fasciculate.  Rootstock  very  slightly 
branched,  not  creeping,  with  scale-like  leaves.  Flowering-stem 
elongated,  simple  or  nearly  so.  Radical  leaves  none ;  stem-leaves 
strapshaped  or  linear-strapshaped,  very  slightly  connate  at  the 
base ;  all  obtuse,  with  reflexed  margins,  1-nerved  or  indistinctly 
3-nerved.  Howers  solitary,  or  more  rarely  2  together,  terminal 
and  axillary,  stalked,  with  2  linear  bracts  a  little  way  below  the 
base  of  the  calyx,  arranged  in  a  raceme  which  is  sometimes 
reduced  to  a  single  terminal  flower.  Calyx-limb  obconical ;  seg- 
ments 5,  linear,  about  as  long  as  the  tube  or  a  little  shorter. 
Corolla-tube  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx ;  tube  broadly 
obconical,  without  hairs  in  the  throat ;  limb  of  6  oval-acute  seg- 
ments, about  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  tube,  not  ciliated. 
Capsule  longly  stipitate. 

On  moist  boggy  heaths.    Local.     It  occurs  in  Dorset,  Hants, 

Sussex,  Surrey,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Carmarthen,  Anglesea,  Lincoln, 

Notts,    Derby,    Chester,   Lancashire,    York,  Westmoreland,    and 

Cumberland. 

England.     Perennial.     Autumn. 

Stems  generally  with  a  more  or  less  decumbent  base,  then  erect, 
3  to  18  inches  high.  Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long.  Flowers  1^  to 
2  inches  long,  rather  pale-blue  externally,  with  5  paler  stripes,  dark 
vivid-blue  within,  variegated  with  white  in  the  throat ;  segments 

VOL.  VI.  L 
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often  denticulate.  Plant  glabrous,  dark-green ;  leaves  paler  beneath, 
with  the  margins  very  finely  cartilaginous-serrate. 

Calathian  Violet. 

French,  Gentiane  d  FeuiUea  £lroUes,     German,  Gemeine  Genziane. 

This  prettj  little  plant  is  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  is  quaintly  mentioned  by 
Gerarde,  who  says,  "  The  gallant  flowres  hereof  bee  in  their  bravery  about  the  end  of 
August,"  and  he  tells  us  that  "  the  later  physitions  hold  it  to  be  effectual  against 
pestilent  diseases,  and  the  bitings  and  stingings  of  venomous  beasts.** 

SPECIES  IL— GENTIANA    VEBNA.    Linn. 

Plate  DCCCCXV. 

JReich,  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  VoL  XVII.  Tab.  MLXVIII.  Fig.  4. 
Billoiy  FL  GalL  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  1935. 

Bioot-fibres  slender.  Rootstock  much  branched,  shortly  creep- 
ing, emitting  numerous  stolons  with  scale*like  leaves.  Flowering- 
stem  simple,  very  short.  Eadical  leaves  in  a  rosette,  oval  or  oblongs 
oval ;  leaves  of  the  flowering-stem  oblong-oval,  very  shortly  connate 
at  its  base ;  all  sub-acute,  flat,  1-nerved.  Flower  solitary,  terminal* 
with  2  oval  leaf-like  bracts  near  the  base  of  the  calyx*  Calyx- 
tube  prismatic,  sharply  5-angled  or  5-winged  ;  segments  5,  strap- 
shaped-lanceolate,  one-third  the  length  of  the  tube.  Oorolla-tube 
not  quite  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  cylindrical,  without  hairs  in  the 
throat ;  limb  of  5  broadly*oval  obtuse  segments,  about  one-fourth 
the  length  of  the  tube,  not  ciliated,  alternating  with  5  minute 
teeth  about  one-sixth  of  their  own  length.  Capsule  sessile  or 
sub-sessile. 

On  rocky  and  stony  placed  in  limestone  districts.  Rare.  Along 
the  course  of  the  Tees,  from  Mickle  Fell,  down  to  Cronkley 
Scars,  and  between  Gort  and  Galway  and  Burrin,  co.  Clare. 

England,  Ireland.    Perennial.    Spring. 

Plant  caBspitose,  the  divisions  of  the  rootstock  terminating  in 
rosette-like  tufts  of  leaves  i  to  f  inch  long.  Flowering-stems  very 
short,  sometimes  not  more  than  ^  inch  when  in  flower,  lengthening 
in  fruit  till  from  1  to  3  inches  long.  Calyx-tube  with  5  raised 
lines  or  wings,  which  are  decurrent  from  the  midribs  of  the  seg- 
ments. Tube  of  the  corolla  about  1  inch  long ;  limb  f  to  1  inch 
across,  dark  vivid-blue.     Plant  green,  glabrous. 

Spring  Gentian. 

French,  Gentiane  Printani^re.     German,  FriiJdinga  Genziane, 
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SPECIES  III.— GENTIAN  A    NIVALIS.    itWj, 

Plate  DCCCCXVI. 

k  Tc.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol  XTTI  Tab.  MLSIX.  Pig,  3. 
U,  FL  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  820. 

Kootstock  none.  Stem  paniculately  branched  or  simple. 
Kadieal  leaves  in  a  rosette,  oval-obovate  ;  stem-leaves  oval,  usu- 
ally very  shortly  connate  at  the  base ;  all  sub-acute,  3*nerved  or 
indistinctly  5-nerved,  flat.  Flowers  solitary,  terminal  and  axil- 
lary, stalked,  with  2  elliptical  bracts  a  little  way  below  the  base 
of  the  calyx,  arranged  in  a  raceme  or  racemose  panicle  which  is 
sometimes  reduced  to  a  single  terminal  flower.  Calyx-tube  cylin- 
drical, indistinctly  6-angled  ;  segments  5,  triangular-strapshaped, 
rather  shorter  than  the  tube.  Corolla-tube  about  one-third  longer 
than  the  calyx,  cylindrical,  without  hairs  in  the  throat ;  limb  of 
5  roundish-oval  obtuse  lobes,  alwut  one-fifth  the  length  of  the 
tube,  not  ciliated.     Capsule  sessile  or  sub-sessile. 

On  grassy  places  in  mountainous  districts.     Rare.     Between 
Craig  Chailleach  and  Ben  Lawers,  Breadalbane,  Perthshire  ;  and  in 
^Canlochan  Glen,  Forfarshire,     I  have  gathered  it  only  on  the  east 
^■||>pe  of  Catjaghiamen,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Craig  Chailleach. 

^F  Scotland.    Annual.    Late  Summer. 

Stems  1  to  G  inches  high.  Leaves  ^  to  |  inch  long.  Flowers 
i  to  f  inch  long ;  limb  star-like,  ^  inch  broad,  deep  vivid-blue. 
Plant  glahrous,  often  tinged  with  purple. 

Small  Alpine  Geniian. 


■  SPECIE3  TY.— GENTIAN  A    AMARELLA.    Linn. 

^  Plates  DCCCCCXVII.  DCCCXVIII. 

Bootstoek  none.  Stem  paniculately  branched,  rarely  simple. 
Radical  leaves  oblanceolate  or  obovate-spathulate,  obtuse  ;  stem- 
leaves  lanceolate  or  triangular-lanceolate,  not  connate,  acute ;  all 
3-  to  7-nerved,  flat.  Flowers  terminal  and  axillary,  stalked,  with- 
out bracts  near  the  base  of  the  calyx-tube,  arranged  in  a  slender 
panicle,  which  is  reduced  in  small  specimens  to  a  raceme.  Calyx- 
tubo  obconical ;  segments  5,  slightly  unequal,  triangular  or  lan- 
ceolate-triangular, acute,  rather  longer  than  the  tube.  Corolla- 
tube  longer  than  the  calyx,  fringed  with  hairs  at  the  throat ;  limb 
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of  5  oblong-lanceolate  acute  segments  about  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  the  length  of  the  tube,  not  ciliated.     Capsule  sub-sessile. 

SuB-SpEaEs  L— Oentiana  eu-Amarella. 

Plate  DCCCCXVIL 

Rdch.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVII.  Tab.  MXLVI.  Figs.  4,  5,  6. 
BUjU^,  fl  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  821. 

G.  Amarella,  Sm,  Eng.  Bot.  No.  236.     Fries,  Sum.  Veg.  Scand.  p.  16.     Kocky  Syn.  FL 
Germ,  et  Helv.  ed.  ii.  p.  565.     Or.  k  Godr.  FJ.  de  Fr.  VoL  11.  p.  494. 

Stem  with  the  branches  erect.  Calyx-segments  nearly  equal, 
flat.  Corolla-tube  cylindrical,  slightly  exceeding  the  calyx  when 
in  flower,  and  less  than  twice  as  long  in  fruit. 

In  pastures,  especially  in  chalky  and  limestone  districts. 
Rather  frequent,  and  pretty  generally  distributed  throughout 
England  ;  more  rare  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  seacoast,  reaching  North  to  Caithness  and  Sutherland.  Said 
also  to  occur  in  Shetland  ;  but  this  requires  confirmation. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.    Annual.    Autumn. 

Stem  3  to  15  inches  high,  with  leaves  \  to  1 J  inch  long,  broadest 
near  the  base,  and  then  tapering  gradually  to  the  apex,  generally 
rather  distant ;  branches  short,  those  towards  the  base  of  the  stem 
longest,  giving  a  somewhat  pyramidal  figure  to  the  more  branched 
specimens.  Elowers  ^  to  f  inch  long,  dull  lurid-purple ;  the  stems 
and  leaves  frequently  tinged  with  the  same  colour. 

Autvmnal  Gentian. 

French,  Geniiane  Amarelle.     German,  SchwachJbiUere  Oensdcme, 

The  English  Gentian  possesses  in  a  degree  the  properties  of  Gentia/na  kUeOf 
which  is  used  in  medicine.  The  old  English  name  of  Felwort  is  applied  to  the 
whole  &mily,  and  is  said  bj  Dr.  Prior  to  refer  to  the  bitterness  of  the  species; 
''  from^e^  gall,  and  wart  or  tuurz,  a  root ;"  bat  we  are  rather  tempted  to  derive  it  from 
/el,  a  hill,  so  pecaliarlj  is  the  Gentian  a  mountain  plant.  The  Crentian  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  medicines  in  rustic  pharmacy,  and  probably  does  less  harm  than  most 
remedies  so  prescribed.  A  very  favourite  form  in  which  it  is  administered,  is  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  so-called  Stockton  bitter,  in  which  the  Gentian  and  the  root  of  the 
sweet  flag  play  the  principal  part. 

Sub-Species  II.— Gontiana  Grermanica.    wuid 

Plate  DCCCCXVIIL 

JReich,  Ic.  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVII.  Tab.  MLXLVII. 
Billot,  FL  GalL  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  149. 

Stem  with  the  larger  hranches  ascending.  Calyx- segments 
unequal,  one  or  two  of  them  broader  and  more  acuminate,  often 
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with  slightly  reflexed  margins.  Corolla-tube  obconical,  much 
longer  than  the  calyx  in  flower,  and  more  than  twice  as  long  in 
fruit. 

In  chalky  places.  Bare,  and  apparently  very  local.  It  is  not 
known  with  certainty  to  occur  anywhere  except  near  Tring  ; 
the  only  specimens  I  have  seen  are  from  Buckland,  in  Bucks, 
and  which  were  kindly  sent  me  by  the  Bev.  Harper  Crewe.  I 
have  specimens  from  "  Kingston  Hill  *'  without  the  name  of  the 

collector. 

England,  Ireland  ?    Annual.     Late  Summer. 

Oentiana  Germanica  approaches  so  nearly  to  G.  eu-Amarella, 
that  it  is  quite  possible  it  may  be  merely  a  variety,  and  not  a  hered- 
itarily distinct  sub-species.  It  is,  however,  a  much  more  showy 
plant,  with  stouter  stems,  more  spreading  branches,  broader  and 
closer  leaves,  and  very  much  larger  bluish-lilac  flowers  with  a 
yellowish-white  tube,  about  1  inch  long  and  f  inch  across  when 
expanded ;  the  calyx-segments  are  of  a  brighter  purple,  and  one  or 
two  of  them  considerably  broader,  in  this  showing  some  approach 
to  G.  campestris.  Dr.  Griesbach  lays  stress  on  the  aestivation  of 
the  flowers,  which  is  regularly  contorted  dextrorsely  in  G.  Amarella, 
but  which,  he  says,  is  quincuncially  imbricated  in  G.  Germanica. 
These  characters,  however,  are  evidently  of  no  value.  In  the  speci- 
mens sent  by  the  Bev.  Harper  Crewe,  both  forms  of  aestivation 
occurred  on  the  same  plant,  and  neither  form  was  restricted  either 
to  the  terminal  or  lateral  flowers.  The  capsule  being  sessile,  or 
more  or  less  stipitate,  is  another  character  which  has  been  proposed ; 
but  neither  form  is  certainly  peculiar  to  the  large-  or  the  small- 
flowered  plants. 

Oernian  Oentian. 

French,  GerUicme  dAUeTnagne.     German,  Fdd  Genziane. 

The  Gentian  of  commerce,  which  is  used  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  is  G.  ItUea, 
and  has  yellow  flowers.  The  properties  of  the  species  are  more  fullj  developed  in  it 
than  in  our  British  species,  though  they  might  all  be  used  as  tonics  had  we  no  better 
resource. 

SPECIES  v.— GENTIAN  A    CAMPESTRIS.    Linn, 

Plate  DCCCCXIX. 

Reich.  la  FL  Genn-  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVII.  Tab.  M. 
Billot,  FL  GalL  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  148. 

Rootstock  none.  Stem  paniculately  branched,  rarely  simple. 
Radical  leaves  oblanceolate-  or  obovate  -  spatbulate  ;  stem-leaves 
lanceolate,  not  connate,  acute  ;  all  3-  to  7-nerved,  flat.  Flowers, 
terminal  and  axillary,   stalked,  without  bracts  near  the  base  of 
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the  calyx-tube,  arranged  in  a  slender  panicle  or  in  small  specimens 
in  a  raceme.  Calyx-tube  obconical ;  segments  4,  very  unequal, 
the  inner  ones  strapshaped-triangular,  the  outer  or  lateral  pair 
ovate-acuminate,  longer  than  the  tube.  Corolla-tube  longer  than 
the  calyx,  fringed  with  hairs  at  the  throat ;  limb  of  4  oblong- 
lanceolate  acute  segments,  about  one-third  to  one-fourth  the  length 
of  the  tube,  not  ciliated.     Capsule  sub-sessile. 

In  damp  pastures.  Bather  common,  and  generally  distributed. 
Plentiful  in  Scotland,  extending  to  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.    Annual.    Late  Summer 

and  Autumn. 

Stems  2  inches  to  1  foot  high,  with  the  leaves  and  branching 
similar  to  that  of  G.  Amarella.  Flowers  about  1  inch  long  ana 
f  inch  across,  pale  lilac-purple,  with  the  same  copious  fringe  of 
hairs  in  the  throat  which  adorns  that  of  G.  Amarella.  The  most 
striking  difference  is  in  the  very  unequal  calyx-segments,  two  of 
them  being  very  broad,  while  the  other  two  are  extremely  narrow ; 
the  parts  of  the  flower  being  in  4  instead  of  6  is  another  obvious 
point  of  distinction,  though  occasionally  a  single  flower  of  G.  Ama- 
rella has  the  segments  of  the  corolla  limb  only  4.  The  herbage  of 
this  plant  is  not  usually  tinged  with  the  dull  purple  which  is  so 
common  in  that  of  G.  Amarella.  A  variety  with  white  flowers  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  Highlands. 

Field  Gentian. 

French,  OerUiane  des  Champs.     German,  Feld  Genziane. 

This  plant  is  sometimes  used  in  Sweden  and  other  northern  coantries  aa  a 
substitute  for  hops. 

Tribe  II.— MENYANTHIDEiE. 

Leaves,  br  at  least  all  except  the  uppermost  ones,  alternate, 
trifoliate,  or  roundish  and  cordate.  iBstivation  valvate  and  indu- 
plicate.  Testa  woody ;  albumen  usually  not  wholly  filling  the 
cavity  of  the  testa. 

OENUS  r.— MENYANTHES-    Imn. 

Calyx  5-partite.  Corolla  funnelshaped-bellshaped,  fleshy,  de- 
ciduous ;  tube  short  ;  limb  5-partite,  with  the  segments  bearded 
all  over  the  inner  surface,  destitute  of  glands.  Stamens  5, 
inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ;  filaments  not  dilated  at  the 
base  ;  anthers  not  twisted  spirally  after  the  pollen  is  shed.  Style 
distinct,  persistent ;   stigma  bUobed.     Capsule  globose,   1-celled, 
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imperfectly  loculicidally  deliiscent ;  valves  bearing  the  placentae 
along  their  middle  line.    Seeds  very  numerous. 

An  aquatic  herb^  with  creeping  rhizomes  and  stalked  trifoliate 
leaves,  with  obvate  entire  segments.  Flowers  in  racemes,  white, 
tinged  with  pink  on  the  outside. 

The  name  of  this  genus  of  plants  comes  from  /iijv  {men)y  a  month,  and  avdog 
{aniho§),  a  flower,  as  continaing  a  month  in  bloom. 

SPECIES  L—MENYANTHES    TRIFOLIATA.    Linn. 

Plate  DCCCCXX. 

Beiek,  la  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol  XVII.  Tab.  MXLIII. 
BiOoi,  FL  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsica  No.  1038. 

The  only  known  species. 

In  spongy  hogs,  marshes,  and  shallow  water.  Generally  distri- 
buted. Bather  scarce  in  the  South  of  England ;  common  in  the 
North  and  in  Scotland. 

Sngland,  Scotland,  Ireland.    Perennial.    Early  Summer. 

Bootstock  thick,  creeping.  Leaves  alternate,  with  the  petioles 
dilated  and  sheathing  at  the  base  ;  leaflets  3,  oval-obovate,  scarcely 
stalked,  1^  to  4  inches  long,  entire.  Scapes  axillary,  6  to  18  inches 
high,  longer  than  the  leaves,  leafless.  Elowers  f  inch  across,  white, 
tmged  with  pink  on  the  outside,  disposed  in  an  irregularly- whorled 
raceme,  with  3  flowers  in  a  whorl.  Bracts  ovate,  sub-scarious, 
shorter  than  the  pedicels.  Calyx  5-partite  ;  segments  oblong-lan- 
ceolate, rather  obtuse.  Corolla  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx ;  segments  5,  oblong-oblanceolate,  sub-acute,  recurved  at  the 
apex,  glabrous  on  the  outside,  densely  bearded  with  thick  white 
hairs  on  the  inside.  Stamens  slightly  exserted,  reddish-purple.  Cap- 
sules green  tinged  with  purple,  about  the  size  of  peas,  globular, 
abruptly  acuminate.    Seeds  red(Ush-brown.   Plant  green,  glabrous. 

Commofi  Buckbean. 

French,  MenyarUhe  Trefle  dUEau,     German,  DreiUattriger  Biber. 

The  common  name  of  this  plant  is  helieved  by  some  botanists  to  have  originally 

been  bogbean,  which,  from  its  French  synonym,  trefle  des  ina/raia,  is  very  plausible,  says 

Dr.  Prior.     In  German  it  is  called  Bocksbohne,  and  is  considered  a  remedy  against  the 

Bcfaarbock  or  scurvy ;   whence   it  is  called  Scharbock's  Klee,      Buckesbean,  and  not 

bogbean,  is  the  name  of  it  in  all  the  old  herbals.     The  Buckbean  is  used  in  medicine 

as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge.     The  leaves  are  chiefly  employed  ;  they  are  collected  in  the 

sammer  and  dried  ;  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  fresh  foliage  yielding  about  thirty-nine 

when  dry.     An  extract  is  made  from  them,  which  possesses  strong  tonic  properties, 

due  to  a  principle  known  as  Menyanthin.      The  intense  bitter  of  the  leaves  has  led  to 

their  being  substituted  for  hops  in  brewing,  and  large  quantities  of  them  are  collected 
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for  the  parpose,  it  is  said,  of  adulterating  beer.  This  adolteration  is,  however, 
perfectly  harmless,  and  therefore  cannot  be  so  severely  deprecated  as  many  to  which 
the  same  beverage  is  subjected.  Two  ounces  of  dried  leaves  are  said  to  be  equal  to 
one  pound  of  hops  in  flavouring  beer.  The  creeping  stems  or  rhizomes  of  the  Bade* 
bean  contain  a  large  quantity  of  farinaceous  matter  resembling  starch.  In  Lapland 
and  Finland  these  rhizomes  are  sometimes  powdered,  washed  to  get  rid  of  the  bitter 
principle,  and  then  made  into  a  kind  of  bread — not  very  palatable  but  aomewhrt 
nutritioua  The  Buckbean  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  our  wild  flowers  and  deserving  of 
cultivation  in  the  garden,  where  it  grows  and  thrives  well  if  planted  in  peat,  and  witk 
water  constantly  around  the  roots. 

The  Buckbean  has  a  reputation  for  preserving  sheep  from  the  rot ;  but  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  that  these  animals  seldom  touch  it,  on  account  of  its  bittemesH^ 
and  this  fieict  b  observed  by  several  botanists. 

GENUS  r/.— LIMNANTHEMXTM.    Omel. 

Calyx  6-partite.  Corolla  funnelshaped-rotate,  membranous, 
deciduous  ;  tube  very  short ;  limb  5-partite,  with  the  segments 
bearded  or  ciliated  in  various  ways,  frequently  with  glands. 
Stamens  5,  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ;  filaments  not 
dilated  at  the  base  ;  anthers  not  twisted  spirally  after  the  pollen 
is  shed.  Style  commonly  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  pro- 
longed point  of  the  ovary  ;  stigma  bilobed.  Capsule  1-celled, 
indehiscent,  or  bursting  irregularly  without  separating  into  valves. 
Seeds  2  or  numerous. 

Aquatic  herbs,  with  floating  peltate  or  cordate  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  irregular  simple  umbels,  generally  yellow. 

The  name  of  this  genus  of  plants  is  from  Xi^^?;  (Ztmne),  a  pool,  and  avdoQ  {arUhoa)^ 
a  flower,  from  the  habitat  of  the  species. 

SPECIES  I.— LIMNANTHEMUM    NYMPHiBOIDES.    Link 

Plate  DCCCCXXL 

i?«cA.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVII.  Tab.  MXLIL     ' 
BUlot,  Fl.  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  1710. 
Menyanthes  njmphaBoides,  Linn,     Sm,  Eog.  £ot.  No.  217. 

ViUarsia  nymphasoides,  Vent,     Bab.  Man.  Brit.  £ot.  p.  224.     Hook,  k  Am.  Brit.  FL 
ed.  viii.  p.  284. 

Rootstock  creeping,  producing  alternate  leaves,  and  flowering- 
stems  with  opposite  leaves.  Leaves  all  stalked,  floating,  orbicular, 
very  deeply  cordate,  with  the  basal  lobes  contiguous,  repand-dentate. 
Flowers  in  umbels  at  the  termination  of  the  stem,  but  appearing 
axillary  from  the  growth  of  a  proliferous  branch,  which  seems  a 
continuation  of  the  stem.       Calyx-segments  oblong-strapshaped. 
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Corolla  fonnelshaped-rotate,  bearded  at  the  throat ;  segments 
broadly  obovate,  shortly  fimbriate  round  the  margins.  Seeds  few, 
winged,  ciliated. 

In  ponds  and  by  the  margins  of  slow-running  rivers.  Rare.  In 
the  counties  of  Sussex,  Surrey,  Oxford,  Bucks,  Berks,  Gloucester, 
Middlesex,  Essex,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Northampton ; 
in  all  of  which  it  appears  to  be  wild.  In  the  counties  to  the 
north  of  these,  though  it  occurs  as  far  north  as  Perth  and  Lanark, 
it  has  probably  been  planted. 

England,  [Scotland.]     Perennial.     Late  Summer 

and  Autumn. 

Rootstock  rather  slender,  creeping  in  the  mud,  and  producing  at 
distant  intervals  tufts  of  roots,  alternate  leaves,  and  flowering-stems, 
which  reach  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  latter  generally  spotted 
with  red.  Petioles  varying  in  length  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
water ;  those  of  the  leaves  from  the  rootstock  not  dilated  at  the 
base,  those  on  the  flowering-stem  much  dilated  and  sheathing  at  the 
base.  Leaves  1^  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  rather  longer  than  broad, 
shining  green  blotched  with  blackish  -  purple  above,  dim  and 
usually  purple  below,  roughened  and  thickly  dotted  with  small 
glands.  Umbels  sessile,  of  numerous  flowers,  expanding  one  after 
the  other.  Flowers  1  to  IJ  inch  across,  bright  yellow,  the  corolla 
very  thin  in  texture,  strongly  bearded  at  the  throat.  Stamens  in- 
cluded. Capsule  flask-shape,  acuminate,  green  often  tinged  with 
purple,  longer  than  the  calyx-segments.    Plant  glabrous. 

Round-leaved  Buckbemi. 


EXCLUDED  SPECIES. 
6ENTIANA    ACAULIS.    Linn. 

Eng.  Bot.  No.  1594. 

Stated  to  have  been  found  wild  near  Haverford  West,  Pem- 
brokeshire, and  on  the  sand-hills,  near  Liverpool ;  but  doubtless 
this  plant  of  the  Alps  had  either  escaped  from  cultivation  in  these 
stations,  or  G.  pneumonanthe  was  mistaken  for  it. 

SWERTIA    PERENNIS.    LiuTu 

Eng.  Bot  No.  1441. 

Said  by  Hudson  to  have  been  found  in  Wales  by  Richardson, 
but  no  one  else  has  met  with  it,  and  there  are  no  British  specimens 
to  vouch  for  its  occurrence  there. 

VOL.  VI.  M 
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ORDER  XLVIL— POLEMONIAOEJB. 

HerbSj  rarely  Tinder-shrubs  or  shrubs,  having  watery  juice,  with 
alternate  simple  or  compound  leaves  without  stipules,  the  lower 
ones  sometimes  opposite.  Flowers  perfect,  regular  or  slighiljr 
irregular,  generally  in  panicles  or  corymbs,  often  in  involucrate 
heads.  Calyx  persistent,  free  from  the  ovary,  of  5  sepals  more  or 
less  united  at  the  base.  Corolla  deciduous,  hypogynous,  mono- 
petalous,  tubular-funnelshaped  or  salver-shaped ;  limb  S-partite, 
twisted  in  bud.  Stamens  5,  inserted  in  the  tube  or  throat  of  the 
corolla,  and  alternate  with  its  lobes  ;  anthers  2-celled.  Ovaiy 
3-celled ;  style  1 ;  stigma  3-lobed ;  ovules  1  or  more  in  each  cell  of 
the  ovary.  Fruit  a  3-celled  capsule,  loculicidally  3-valved.  Seeds  1 
or  more  in  each  cell,  with  a  mucilaginous  testa  containing 
spiral  cells,  which  uncoil  when  the  seed  is  immersed  in  water; 
embryo  straight,  with  foliaceous  cotyledons  in  the  midst  of  fleshy 
albumen. 

OJENUS  I.—l?OI^IiMONIVM.    Toumtf. 

Calyx  bellshaped,  6-cleft,  herbaceous,  persistent.  Corolla  sub- 
rotate,  deciduous,  regular ;  tube  very  short ;  limb  6-lobed,  usually 
concave ;  segments  rhombic-obovate  or  -suborbicular.  Stamens  5, 
declinate,  inserted  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla  ;  filaments  dilated 
and  hairy  at  the  base,  their  dilated  bases  nearly  closing  the  month 
of  the  corolla.  Style  single ;  stigma  3-cleft.  Capsule  ovoid,  obtase^ 
S^celled,  3-valved.  Seeds  nimierous,  not  winged,  or  narrowly 
winged. 

Herbs,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  showy  blue,  purple,  or  white 
flowers,  arranged  in  terminal  corymbs  or  short  panicles. 

It  is  said  that  the  name  of  this  genus  of  plants  comes  from  the  word  roXe/ioc 
(polemaa),  war,—"  two  kings  went  to  war  about  this  plant." 

SPECIES  I.— POLEMONIUM    CiBBULEUM.    Linn, 

Plate  DCCCCXXII. 

Hekh.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVIII.  Tab.  MCCCXXXIV. 
Billot,  FL  GalL  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  1273. 
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Stem  leafy.  Leaves  pinnate ;  leaflets  lanceolate  or  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, acuminate.  Mowers  numerous,  corymbose.  Calyx  deeply 
5-cleft ;  segments  ovate-lanceolate,  sub-acute.  Corolla  two  or 
three  times  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Anthers  oval.  Plant  glabrous, 
or  glandular-pubescent  above* 

In  bushy  places  and  by  the  sides  of  streams ;  probably  wild  in 
8ta£Ford,  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Westmoreland.  It  also  occurs 
in  many  other  counties  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  very 
doubtfully  wild, 

England,  [Scotland,]  Ireland.    Perennial.    Summer. 

Bootstock  shortly  creeping.  Stem  erect,  18  inches  to  3  feet  high, 
hollow,  angular.  Leaves  with  very  nimierous  pairs  of  entire  pinnae 
^  to  1  inch  long,  connected  together  by  a  narrow  herbaceous  strip, 
which  runs  down  each  side  of  the  common  petiole.  Plowers  slightly 
drooping,  very  numerous,  in  corymbose  cymes  terminating  the  stem 
and  branches,  which  taken  together  form  a  short  corymbose-topped 
panicle.  Calyx-segments  longer  that  the  tube,  which  becomes 
swollen  and  nearly  globular  after  flowering.  Corolla  f  to  1  inch 
across,  deep  blue,  thin  ;  segments  broad,  subacute,  spreading. 
Anthers  yellow.  Filaments  and  style  purple.  Capsule  erect,  sub- 
globular.  Seeds  6  to  10  in  each  of  the  three  cells,  angular,  with 
a  rugose  testa  produced  into  a  short  wing  at  the  larger  end.  Plant 
green,  glabrous,  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  upper  leaves,  branches, 
pedicels,  and  calyx  generally  clothed  with  very  short  gland-tipped 
hairs. 

JacoVs  Ladder. 

This  plant  is  also  known  as  Greek  Valerian.  It  is  commonly  admitted  into  oar 
gaxdens^  where  both  flowers  and  foliage  become  variegated 
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OILIA    TRICOLOR.    Bmih.  '^%\^,'''^ 


In  corn-fields,  near  Merchiston  Castle,  Edinburgh. 

COLLOMIA    ORANDIFLORA.    Dmigl 
Has  occurred  in  cultivated  fields  at  Thirsk. 
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Section  I.— EU-CON VOLVULUS.    (Convolvulus,  B.  Br.) 

Sracteoles  small,  distant  from  the  base  of  the  calyx.  Capsule 
2-ceUed. 

SPECIES  L-CONVOLVULUS    ARVENSIS.    Linn. 

Plate  DCCCCXXIIL 

Bmiek.  la  FL  Gem.  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVIII.  Tab.  MCCCXXXVIL  Fig.  3. 
BUki,  FL  GalL  et  Germ.  Ezaicc.  No.  1533. 

Bootstock  creeping.  Stem  twining  or  trailing,  twisted  upon 
itself.  Leaves  thin,  stalked,  ovate-  or  oblong-  or  strapshaped-trian- 
golar,  sagittate-hastate  or  hastate  at  the  base,  obtuse,  apiculate, 
entire  or  repand.  Peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  with  2  small  strap- 
shaped  bracteoles  beyond  the  middle,  l-flowered  or  with  several 
flowers  in  a  cyme,  in  which  case  each  pedicel  except  the  primary 
one  has  2  small  bracteoles  beyond  the  middle.  Sepals  without 
bracteoles  at  the  base,  free  nearly  to  the  base,  broadly  oval,  obtuse 
or  truncate,  very  unequal.  Corolla  five  or  six  times  as  long  as 
the  calyx. 

In  fields  and  cultivated  ground,  hedge-banks,  road-sides,  and 
waste  places.  Very  common  in  England ;  local  in  Scotland,  ex- 
tending North  to  Aberdeen,  Moray,  Stirling,  and  Renfrew :  said  to 
have  been  found  in  Orkney,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  there,  nor 
heard  of  its  recent  occurrence. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.    Perennial.    Summer. 

Bootstock  descending  deeply  into  the  ground.  Stems  numerous, 
somewhat  tufted,  slightly  branched,  varying  in  length,  sometimes 
2  or  3  feet  high  when  climbing,  but  they  are  more  usually  merely 
trailing.  Leaves  1  to  2^  inches  long,  varying  very  much  in  breadth, 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  basal  lobes.  Peduncles  longer  than 
the  leaves,  usually  1-  or  2-  (more  rarely  3-  to  6-)  flowered.  Corolla 
1  to  1^-  inch  across,  pink  or  nearly  white,  with  triangular  reddish 
stripes  on  the  back,  often  with  a  reddish  ring  within  near  the 
base,  which  is  yellowish.  Bracteoles  lanceolate-strapshaped,  minute. 
Fruiting-pedicels  recurved.  Capsule  globular,  acuminate,  about  the 
size  of  a  large  pea,  glabrous.  Seeds  large,  usually  4,  subtrigonous, 
deep  reddish-brown,  roughened  with  minute  points.  Plant  glabrous, 
or  often  with  the  peduncles  and  sometimes  the  leaves  pubescent. 

Small  Bindweed. 

French,  LUeron  dea  Champa,     German,  Acker  Winde, 

Thia  pretty  little  creeping  plant  is  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  wild  flowers.     It 
has  a  pleasant  sweet  scent,  and  entwines  itself  round  the  stem  of  eveiy  tree  or  shrub 
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near  vhlcb  it  grows.  This  quality  doee  not  recommend  it  to  tbe  agiicnltnria^  u  it 
U  apt  to  choke  those  plants  selected  for  its  embraces.  Its  roots  oreep  along  ftrj 
quioklj  and  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  most  tronblesome  waad  by  the 
farmer ;  its  beauty  in  no  way  saring  it  from  the  ruthless  hoe. 

Section  II.— OALTSTEGIA.    B.  Br. 

Bracteoles  very  large,  embracing  the  base  of  the  calyx  and 
nearly  concealing  it.  Capsule  imperfectly  2-celled,  the  dift< 
sepiment  not  reaching  the  apex. 

SPECIES  II.— CONVOLVULUS    SEPIUM.    Xwm. 

Plate  DOCCCXXIV. 

Reich.  Ic.  FI.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVIII.  Tab.  MCCCXL. 
BiUu,  Fl.  Gall,  et  Germ.  Ezeicc.  No.  2886. 

CalystegU  Sepium,  R.  Br.     Choisy  in  D.  C.  Prod.  Vol  IX.  p.  133.     Book,  it  Am. 
Brit,  n  p.  286. 

Kootstock  extensively  creeping.  Stem  twining,  twisted  npon 
itself.  Leaves  thin,  stalked,  triangular-ovate,  cordate-sagittate  at 
cordate-hastate  at  the  base,  acute,  entire.  Peduncles  axillary, 
1-flowered.  Bracteoles  2,  close  to  the  base  of  the  calyx,  very  la^^ 
triangular-ovate,  mucronate,  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  calyx, 
sub-cordate  at  the  base.  Sepals  nearly  equal,  lanceolate,  ovate- 
acute,  free  nearly  to  the  base.  Corolla  5  or  6  times  as  long  aa 
the  calyx. 

In  fields,  cultivated  ground,  hedge-banks,  and  waste  places. 
Very  common  in  England,  local  in  Scotland;  occurring  as  fiir 
North  as  Fife  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.  Probably 
introduced  in  the  counties  of  Porfar,  Moray,  and  perhaps  also  in 
that  of  Argyle. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.    Perennial.    Summer 
and  Autumn. 

Bootstock  about  the  thickness  of  a  quill,  white,  fleshy,  brittle 
creeping  horizontally,  and  throwing  out  stems  at  intervals.     Stem 
varying  much  in  length,  often  5  feet  high  or  more,  and  almost  always 
climbing,  simple  or  slightly  branched.    Leaves  2  to  6  inches  long, 
with  the  lobes  at  the  base  truncate,  but  more  apjirosimate  than 
those  of  C.  arvensis.     Peduncles  longer  than  the  leaf-stalks,  but 
generally  not  exceeding  the  leaves,  and  with  a  pair  of  large  greeB  | 
bracteoles  tinged  with  pink  at  the  apex.    Flowers  2  ind 
pure-white,  rarely  rose-colour,  longer  in  proportion  to 
than  in  C.  arvensis.    Capsule  sub-globular,  aoamin^ 
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in  diameter,  with  the  dissepiment  not  reaching  tKe  apex,  glabrous. 
Seeds  large,  subtrigonous,  brownish-black,  smooth.   Plant  glabrous. 

Large  Bindweed. 

French,  lAsenm  des  Haiea,     German,  Zaun  Winde. 

This  beaatdfril  species  of  Conyolvolas  is  well  known  and  admired  bj  every  one,  as 
it  hangs  its  graceful  festoons  over  oar  hedgerows,  opening  its  white  blossoms  to  the 
bright  sunshine,  and  gathering  their  folds  together  as  a  rain-oload  foretells  the  approach 
of  a  shower,  which  would  shatter  their  delicate  textare.  Many  botanists  no  longer 
edl  this  plant  by  the  old  familiar  name  of  our  childhood.  It  is  known  as  Calysiegia  ; 
but  we  are  glad  to  retain  it  here  without  artificial  distinction  as  a  Convolvulus.  The 
lovely  white  blossoms  last  but  for  a  single  day ;  hence  they  are  called  by  the  French 
**  Belle  de  jour."  They  are,  however,  so  rapidly  succeeded  by  a  profusion  of  buds 
nady  to  take  their  places,  that  the  decay  is  unnoticed,  and  our  attention  is  diverted 
from  the  flower  which  has  lived  "  its  little  day,"  and  is  now  no  more.  Beauty  is  not 
the  sole  merit  of  this  plant ;  the  root  has  properties  similar  to  those  of  C.  SoammomOf 
from  which  the  medicine  known  as  scammony  is  obtained,  and  this  species  has  been  used 
as  its  sobetitute.  Galen,  as  we  are  informed  by  Gerarde,  recommends  the  leaves  to  be  laid 
on  hard  swellings  in  order  to  dLspei*se  them.  Gerarde  will  not  admit,  however,  that 
any  of  the  bindweeds  are  good  as  a  medicine.  He  says,  "  they  are  not  fit  for  medicine, 
and  unprofitable  weeds  and  hurtful  to  each  thing  that  groweth  next  them,  and  were 
onfy  administered  by  runnagat  physickmongers,  quacksalvers,  old  women  leeches^ 
of  physick,  and  deceivers  of  people.*' 


SPBCIES  ni.— CONVOLVULUS    SOLDANELLA.    Linn. 

Plate  DCCCCXXV. 


la  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVIII.  Tab.  MCCCXLI.  Fig.  2. 
BiUoi,  FL  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  2317. 

Cblyst^ia  Soldanella,  R  Br,     Choisy  in  D,  C.  Prod.  p.  433.     Hook.  &  Am.  Brit.  Fl. 
p.  286. 

Bootstock  creeping.  Stem  procumbent,  not  climbing  or  twisted 
upon  itself.  Leaves  fleshy,  stalked,  roundish  or  reniform,  deeply 
cordate  at  the  base,  obtuse,  entire.  Peduncles  axillary,  l-flowered. 
Bracteoles  2,  close  to  the  base  of  the  calyx,  very  large,  oval, 
obtuse,  rather  shorter  than  the  calyx.  Sepals  rather  unequal, 
oblong,  obtuse,  or  abruptly  acuminated,  free  nearly  at  the  base. 
Corolla  four  or  five  times  as  long  as  the  calyx. 

On  sandy  seashores.  Rather  local.  In  most  of  the  English 
oonnties  and  those  on  the  West  of  Scotland  as  far  North  as 
Argyleshire,  but  rare  on  the  East  coast,  though  it  occurs  in  Eorfar 
in  considerable  plenty  near  Carnoustie. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.     Perennial.     Summer. 

Kootstock  slender,  creeping  to  a  great  length  amongst  the 
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loose  sand.  Stems  usually  only  a  few  inches  long,  but  sometimes 
1  foot  or  more.  Leaves  f  to  1;^^  inch  across,  very  thick  and  fleshy, 
with  the  basal  lobes  rounded.  Peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves. 
Bracteoles  very  broad,  the  outer  one  at  least  a  little  shorter  than  the 
calyx ;  the  two  outermost  sepals  larger  and  broader  than  the  others. 
Corolla  shaped  like  that  of  0.  Sepium,  1^  inch  across,  pale  purplish- 
pink,  with  pale-yellowish  rays.  Capsules  nearly  as  large  as  a  hazel* 
nut.  Seeds  about  the  size  of  peppercorns,  globular  -  trigonouSi 
black,  dim,  but  smooth  unless  examined  under  a  very  powerful  lens. 
Plant  deep-green,  shining,  glabrous. 

Sea  Bindweed. 

French^  LUeron  Soldanelle,     German,  Meeratfranda  Winds, 

This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  onr  seashore  plants,  and  shares,  in  oommon  with  the 
rest  of  its  family,  a  reputation  in  rustic  pharmacy  ;  indeed,  hat  few  of  our  wild  planti 
have  not  some  virtue  concealed  within  their  suhstance,  which  has  been  employed  witii 
more  or  less  success.  It  is  only  since  the  science  of  chemistry  has  proved  that  the 
active  principles  of  these  vegetable  productions  are  the  same  in  many  plants,  and  ota 
be  extracted  by  chemical  processes,  that  the  practice  of  making  infusions  of  all  sorii 
of  herbs  and  weeds,  and  attributing  a  special  efficacy  to  each,  has  been  gradually 
abandoned  for  the  more  convenient  method  of  administering  the  valuable  principles  to 
be  found  in  nature's  laboratory  in  smaller  quantities  and  a  less  troublesome  form. 
The  young  shoots  of  the  Sea  Bindweed  were  formerly  gathered  by  the  people  on  the 
southern  coast  and  pickled  as  a  substitute  for  samphire  :  they  are  salt  and  bitter  in 
flavour,  even  when  thus  prepared,  and  are  probably  not  wholesome. 

Tribe  II.— CUSCUTEiE. 

Leafless  plants,  parasitical  on  the  stems  of  other  plants. 
Carpels  united  into  a  compound  syncarpous  ovary.  Embryo 
without  cotyledons. 

OENTJS  II— 0  XT  S  0  XT  T  A.     Toumef. 

Calyx  5-partite,  coloured.  Corolla  persistent,  bellsbaped-salyer- 
shaped  ;  tube  with  6  small  scales  ;  limb  4-  or  5-lobed.  Stamens 
4  or  5,  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  corolla-tube  between  or  above 
the  scales.  Styles  2,  or  1-  and  more  or  less  2-cleft.  Capsule  sub* 
globose,  2-celled,  circumscissily  dehiscent.  Seeds  2  in  each  cell  of 
the  capsule. 

Leafless  annuals,  with  thread-like  stems  twining  round  those  of 
other  plants,  into  which  they  insert  adventitious  roots.  Flowers 
in  globular  heads  or  head-like  corymbs,  white  or  pink. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  this  genus  of  plants  is  said  by  Dr.  Mayne  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Greek  word  Kafravda  (kassiUlia)^  from  the  Arabic  cluisuth  or  chessuth. 
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SPECIES  L—CUSCUTA    EPILINTTM.     Weihe. 

Plate  DCCCCXXVI. 

BeieL  Ic.  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVIII.  Tab.  MCCCXLIL  Fig.  3. 

Billot,  FL  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exaica  No.  1936. 

a  densiflora,  Say^-ViUm,     Gr.  &  Godr.  FL  de  Fr.  VoL  II.  p.  503.     Reich.  JU,  L  c. 

Stems  simple  or  very  slightly  branched,  greenish-yellow. 
Flowers  sessile,  in  very  compact  globular  heads.  Calyx-segments 
fleshy,  semi-transparent,  adpressed,  deltoid-acuminate.  Corolla 
scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx  ;  tube  inflated  at  the  time  of  flower- 
ing; limb  erect,  half  the  length  of  the  tube ;  lobes  deltoid,  slightly 
spreading,  obtuse  ;  scales  very  minute,  adpressed,  fringed  with  teeth, 
distant,  with  rounded  spaces  between  them.  Stamens  included. 
Styles  2,  filiform,  divergent,  not  half  the  length  of  the  ovary; 
stigmas  sub-oblong.     Seeds  roughened. 

Parasitical  on  flax.  It  has  occurred  in  flax-fields  in  various 
places,  but  introduced  with  foreign  seed  and  not  persistent  in  any 
locality. 

[England,  Scotland,  Ireland.]     Annual.     Late  Summer 

and  Autumn. 

Stem  twining  round  the  flax-plants,  with  heads  of  about  the 
size  of  peas,  containing  6  to  12  flowers,  which  are  of  a  greenish- 
white  colour,  sessile,  and  without  bracts  at  the  base  of  the 
individual  flower ;  but  the  head  has  generally  a  scarious  bract  at 
the  base  of  its  very  short  peduncle.  Calyx  whitish  ;  segments 
erect,  keeled.  Scales  varying  slightly  in  size,  one  below  each 
stamen,  bifid,  fimbriated  at  the  apex,  their  tips  not  reaching  to  the 
base  of  the  stamen.     Styles  at  first  erect,  afterwards  spreading. 

Flax  Dodder. 

French,  CusctUe  etrangle  Lin,     German,  Flaclia  Seide. 

Dr.  Prior  gives  us  the  etymology  of  the  word  Dodder  &s  the  plural  of  dodd,  a 
bunch — dot,  a  hampered  thread,  from  its  striking  resemblance  to  bunches  of  threads 
entangled  in  the  plants  on  which  it  grows.  The  species  are  all  true  parasites,  fixing 
tliemselvea  on  the  branches  of  woody  or  other  plants  ;  twisting  round  them,  strikiug  a 
number  of  minute  suckers  down  on  their  bark,  and  thus  attracting  from  the  system  of 
the  [)lants,  and  from  the  air,  the  sustenance  necessary  to  their  own  support.  They 
do  not,  however,  like  the  mistletoe,  plunge  their  roots  into  the  wood  and  incorporate 
themselves  with  the  tissue.  The  8|>ecies  of  which  we  now  write  attacks  the  crop  of 
flax,  and  is  very  injurious  to  it.  By  French  cultivators,  the  Dodders  are  called 
Teigne,  Eache,  Perruque,  &c.,  and  are  much  dreaded  in  fields  of  leguminous  j)lants, 
upon  which  they  multiply  with  singular  rapidity.  It  is  difficult  to  guard  against  them, 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  their  vegetation  and  the  facility  with  which  they  pass 
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from  ODe  plant  to  another,  the  abundance  of  their  seeds,  and  the  doable  power  they 
possess  of  germinating  either  in  the  earth  or  in  the  capsule.  M.  Yaucher  says,  that 
he  cleared  his  fields  from  Dodder  pretty  well  by  perpetually  breaking  and  dividing 
their  stalks  with  a  rake.  The  best  method  of  extirpating  this  troublesome  plant, 
however,  appears  to  be  to  mow  all  portions  of  the  field  where  tlie  Dodder  lias  been  seen 
to  develop  itself,  and  to  do  it  before  it  can  have  produced  seed.  Each  species  of 
Dodder  attaches  itself  to  its  favourite  crop,  and  no  other  will  nourish  it.  Thus,  if  a 
portion  of  land  should  be  infested  with  the  seeds  of  any  species  of  Dodder,  if 
a  crop  of  wheat  or  grass  be  sown  on  it,  the  seed  will  come  up  and  perish,  not  finding 
any  plants  about  it  which  would  afford  nourishment  to  it. 

SPECIES  IL—C U S C U T A    ETTROFiBA.    Mimt. 

Plate  DCCCCXXVII. 

Beich.  Ic.  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVIII.  Tab.  MCCCXLII.  Fig.  4. 

Billot,  Fl.  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  2504. 

C.  Europaea,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  p.  180. 

C.  major,  Z>.  C     Choisy  in  2>.  C.  Prod.  Vol.  IX  p.  452.     Reich.  JU.  1.  c. 

Stems  much  branched,  red  or  greenish-yellow.  Plowers  sub- 
sessile  or  shortly  stalked,  in  rather  compact  sessile  globular 
heads.  Calyx  fimnel-shaped ;  segments  fleshy  only  at  the  base, 
semi-transparent,  erect,  ovate,  blunt,  spreading  at  the  apex. 
Corolla  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  ;  tube  cylindrical  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  afterwards  inflated ;  limb  spreading,  as  long  as  the  tube ; 
lobes  broadly-ovate,  obtuse,  spreading ;  scales  thin,  rather  small, 
adpressed  to  the  tube,  distant,  with  rounded  spaces  between  them, 
or  sometimes  absent  Stamens  included.  Styles  2,  filiform,  di- 
vergent, nearly  as  long  as  the  ovary  ;  stigma  oblong-linear.  Seeds 
slightly  roughened. 

Parasitical  on  hop,  nettles,  vetches,  thistles,  &c.  Rather  rare. 
Sparingly  distributed  over  England,  from  Somerset  and  Dorset  to 
York,  and  said  to  have  occurred  near  Aberdeen. 

England,   [Scotland].      Annual.      Late   Summer 

and  Autumn. 

Stems  much  branched  and  matted.  Flower-clusters  quite 
sessile,  at  first  about  the  size  of  peas,  afterwards  considerably  larger. 
Flowers  white  tinged  with  red.  This  plant  has  the  individual 
flowers  smaller,  but  the  clusters  larger  than  in  C.  Epilinum,  the 
corolla  twice  as  long  in  proportion  to  the  calyx,  wliite  tinged  with 
pink,  and  the  tube  of  the  corolla  is  not  inflated  until  the  ovary 
begins  to  swell.  The  flower-heads  are  also  much  closer  together 
and  with  the  individual  flowers  shortly  stalked. 

A  form  (?)  (var.  nefrens.  Fries)  destitute  of  scales  in  the  corolla, 
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has  occurred  on  vetches  in  cultivated  fields  at  Thirsk  and  near 
Twycross :  it  is  probably  a  distinct  sub-species,  but  not  native. 

Great  Dodder. 

Frencby  CtuctUe  d  Orandea  Flews.     German,  Quendel  Seide. 

This  miacliieyoas  plant  entangles  and  destroys  with  its  living  meshes  the  branches 
of  hop,  nettle,  vetches,  and  other  plants,  around  which  it  grows.  The  Dodders  are 
all  annoala^  and  commence  life  nsoally  in  the  earth,  where  the  seeds  vegetate,  and 
whence  they  climb  on  to  objects  of  their  attack,  attaching  themselves  by  minute 
tabercles  to  the  surface  of  the  stalks.  As  soon  as  they  find  they  have  secnred  a  firm 
bold,  they  relinquish  connection  with  the  soil,  and  steal  their  sustenance  wholly  from 
their  victim.  Their  stems  are  as  fine  as  thread,  and  twine  round  the  plants  they 
attack  in  a  tangled  mass,  so  as  often  to  conceal  them.  Cowley  takes  advantage  of 
the  nature  of  the  Dodder  to  describe  it  as  an  illustration  of  female  dependence. 
Describixig  the  plant  on  which  it  grows,  he  says  :  On  him — 

"  She  must  depend  alone. 
And  nothing  in  herself  can  call  her  own. 
Fed  with  his  juice,  she  on  his  stalk  is  born, 
And  thinks  his  leaves  her  head  full  well  adorn. 
Whatever  he  be,  she  loves  to  take  his  name. 
And  must,  with  him,  be  every  way  the  same." 

SPECIES  ni.—CUSCUTA    EPITHTMU.M.    Murr, 

Plate  DCCCCXXVIIL 

JWct  Ic  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVIII.  Tab.  MCCCXUII.  Fig.  3. 

BiOoty  Fl.  Gall  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  150. 

G.  Enropaea  /3,  Epithymum,  Linn,  Sp.  Plant,  p.  180. 

C.  Europsea,  Sm,  Eng.  Bot.  No.  65, 

C.  minor,  i>.  C.     Choisy  in  D.  C.  Prod.  Vol.  IX.  p.  453. 

Stems  threadlike,  branched,  usually  red.  Plowers  sub-sessile 
or  shortly-stalked,  in  compact  sessile  globular  heads.  Calyx  bell- 
shaped,  red;  segments  slightly  fleshy,  semi-transparent,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acute,  slightly  spreading  at  the  tips.  Corolla  slightly 
exceeding  the  calyx ;  tube  cylindrical  at  the  time  of  flowering ; 
limb  spreading,  as  long  as  the  tube;  lobes  triangular,  acute, 
spreading ;  scales  very  large,  as  long  as  tube  of  corolla,  incurved, 
nearly  concealing  the  ovary.  Stamens  exserted.  Styles  2,  fili- 
form, longer  than  the  ovary,  erect ;  stigmas  linear.  Seeds  slightly 
roughened. 

Parasitical  upon  ling,  furze,  thyme,  and  other  small  shrubby 
plants.  Not  uncommon  in  England ;  rare  in  Scotland,  where  it 
is  said  to  grow  at  MoUance,  Galloway. 

England,  Scotland  (?).    Annual.     Late  Summer  and  Autumn. 
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Stems  very  slender,  generally  bright  red  or  purple.  Clusters 
of  flowers  approximate,  sessile,  generally  tinged  with  rose-colour, 
particularly  on  the  calyx,  occasionally  4-cleft  and  with  4  stamens, 
as  in  the  preceding  species,  but  more  generally  5-merous. 

The  large  fimbriated  scales  which  converge  and  nearly  hide  the 
ovary,  distinguish  this  plant  well  from  small  forms  of  the  pre- 
ceding; to  which  may  be  added  the  acute  calyx-segments  and 
shorter  corolla  with  acute  lobes.  The  flowers  are  about  half  the 
size,  and  the  heads  not  larger  than  peas  even  when  in  fruit. 

Lesser  Dodder. 

French,  Cuscvie  d,  Fetites  Fleurs.     German,  Quendd  Seide, 

This  plant  often  looks  very  pretty,  as  it  lies  in  patches  on  furze,  heath,  or 
other  plant  which  it  may  attack.  Its  red  threads  are  so  delicate  and  attractiTe 
in  appearance,  that  a  casual  observer  would  scarcely  imagine  how  mischievous  they 
are.  Well  is  it  called  in  country  districts  ''strangle  weed.''  At  first  it  appears  in 
little  patches,  but  in  a  week  will  cover  a  space  as  large  as  a  barn  door.  The  whole 
tribe  have  strong  acrid  qualities,  and  have  been  used  in  medicine,  but  with  no  good 
results.  The  Dodder  found  growing  on  the  thyme,  "  Thyme  Dodder,**  as  it  was 
called,  was  carefully  stowed  away  as  a  remedy  against  *'  cold  greefes  "  and  "  trembling 
of  the  heart,**  and  was  believed  to  partake  of  some  of  the  stimulating  nature  of 
thyme.  Culpepper  tells  us,  in  summing  up  the  virtues  of  the  Dodder,  that  it  cures  by 
sympathy  ;  and  he  adds, — *'  Sympathy  and  antipathy  are  the  two  hinges  upon  which 
the  whole  model  of  physick  turns,  and  that  phjsitian  which  minds  them  not,  is  like  a 
door  off  from  the  hooks,  more  likely  to  do  a  man  a  mischief  than  to  secure  him.** 

SPECIES (1)  IV.— CU SCUTA    TRIPOLII.    Bab. 

Plate  DCCCCXXIX. 
JBUlot,  FL  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  151. 

Stems  threadlike,  branched,  reddish  -  yellow.  Flowers  sub- 
sessile  or  shortly-stalked,  in  compact  sessile  globular  heads.  Calyx 
funnel-shaped,  white  tipped  with  red;  segments  slightly  fleshy, 
semi-transparent,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  erect.  Corolla  as  long 
as  the  calyx ;  tube  funnel-shaped  at  the  time  of  flowering ;  limb 
spreading,  as  long  as  the  tube ;  lobes  triangular,  acute,  spreading ; 
scales  rather  large,  half  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  in- 
curved, but  not  completely  concealing  the  ovary.  Stamens  ex- 
serted.     Styles  2,  filiform,  longer  than  the  ovary ;  stigmas  linear. 

Parasitical  upon  red  clover.  Not  uncommon  in  England,  but 
doubtless  often  passed  over  as  C.  Epithymimi.  Probably  introduced 
with  foreign  seed. 

[England,  Scotland.]     Annual.     Late  Summer. 
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This  plant  comes  very  near  C.  Epithymum,  of  which  it  is  not 
improbably  merely  a  sub-species.  The  heads  of  flowers  are  more 
approximate,  larger,  the  individual  flowers  considerably  larger, 
and  the  calyx  not  red,  but  white,  or  merely  with  the  segments 
bordered  with  red ;  the  stem  forms  closer  coils,  and  the  plant 
grows  in  large  patches,  killing  all  the  cover  within  the  area. 
According  to  Professor  Babington,  it  difi^ers  from  C.  Epithymum, 
in  having  the  scales  narrow,  only  half  the  length  of  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  distant,  with  the  sinus  between  them  rounded,  and  the 
connecting  membrane  forming  cup-like  spaces  between  itself  and 
the  tube  of  the  corolla ;  while  in  C.  Epithymum  the  scales  are  as 
long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  approximate  below,  with  the 
sinus  between  them  narrow  and  acute.  Professor  Crepin,  in  the 
fom^th  Eascicule  of  his  "  Notes  sur  les  Plantes  rares  et  critiques 
de  la  Belgique,''  states  that  he  finds  at  Rochefort  a  plant  which 
apparently  agrees  with  that  of  Professor  Babington,  except  that 
the  scales  are  separated  by  only  a  narrow  interval  with  a  subacute 
sinus.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  botanists  who  meet  wdth  this 
plant  would  examine  large  numbers  of  fresh  specimens,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  it  is  variable  in  this  respect  or  not,  as  it  is  the 
principal  character  by  which  it  can  be  separated  from  C.  Epithy- 
mum: in  dried  specimens,  the  scales  shrivel  so  much  that  no 
certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  them. 

Clover  Dodder. 

French,  Cuscute  Trifle.     German,  Kke  Seide. 

This  species  of  Dodder  is  recognized  by  Professor  Babington  as  especially 
attacking  fields  of  clover,  and  we  recollect  very  well  seeing  whole  districts  covered 
with  it,  entirely  destroying  the  original  crops.  In  Sussex,  one  field  especially 
presented  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  having  circular  heaps  of  some  red  substance 
all  over  it,  which  being  near  the  seacoast,  we  mistook  for  seaweed,  until,  on  closer 
inspection,  we  discovered  the  red  threads  of  the  Dodder  entirely  overpowering  the 
clover  and  growing  in  circular  patches  as  described. 


EXCLUDED  SPECIES. 

CUSCUTA    HASSIACA.    F/eiff 

This  plant,   which   is  known    by  many   different   names,   as 

C.  corymbosa  {Ruiz,  et  Pav.)j  C.  suavcolens  {Se7\)f  C.  racemosa 

[Engelma7t)f    Grammica    aphylla   (Lour.)^    and   Engelmannia   or 

Cuscutina  suaveolens  (Pfeiff.),   was  found  by  Mr.  Varenne  near 

Witham,  Essex,  in  1851 ;  and  also  previously  near  Riven  Hall,  in 
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the  same  county;  possibly  also  in  Hertfordshire.  Mr.  Varenne,  in 
a  letter  dated  December  28th,  1865,  writes  to  me  : — "  I  have  not 
met  with  Cuscuta  Hassiaca  since  the  notice  of  its  discovery  ap- 
peared in  the  *  Phytologist.' "  The  plant  cannot,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  permanently  established  in  Britain. 


ORDER  XLIX.— S OLANACE^. 

Herbs  or  undershrubs,  more  rarely  shrubs,  with  alternate 
leaves,  often  with  fascicles  of  smaller  leaves  in  their  axils ;  stipules 
none.  Mowers  perfect,  regular  or  nearly  so,  generally  solitary 
or  in  cymes,  never  in  true  racemes.  Calyx  free  from  the  ovary, 
persistent  (the  apical  portion  sometimes  deciduous),  5-  rarely 
4-toothed,  cleft,  or  partite.  Corolla  hypogynous,  monopetalous, 
rotate,  salver-shaped,  funnel-shaped,  bell-shaped,  or  clavate, 
regular  or  nearly  regular,  with  the  limb  5-  rarely  4-lobed;  seg- 
ments with  valvate,  plicate,  or  imbricated  aestivation.  Stamens 
inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  alternate  with  the  lobes 
and  equalling  them  in  number  (i.e.  5  or  4),  equal  or  nearly 
equal  in  length.  Ovary  2-celled,  rarely  3-  to  5-celled,  with  the 
placenta  in  the  centre ;  style  single ;  stigma  generally  entire ; 
ovules  numerous  in  each  cell.  Fruit  a  2-,  3-,  or  4-celled  berry,  or 
a  capsule  with  2,  4,  rarely  3  or  5  or  more  cells.  Seeds  numerous; 
embryo  minute,  usually  curved,  in  fleshy  albumen. 

OENUS  /.— S  O  L  A  N  U  M.    Unn. 

Calyx  of  5-  (rarely  10-)  partite  segments,  persistent,  but 
not  accrescent  after  flowering.  Corolla  regular,  rotate,  or  rarely 
campanulate;  tube  very  short;  the  limb  5-  (rarely  10-)  partite; 
segments  valvate  in  aBstivation.  Stamens  5  (very  rarely  more), 
inserted  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla,  exserted;  filaments  very 
short ;  anthers  connivent  and  coherent,  each  one  opening  by  2  pores 
at  the  apex.  Fruit  a  berry,  with  2  (or  rarely  more)  cells.  Seeds 
numerous,  sub-reniform. 

Plants  of  various  habit,  with  the  flowers  frequently  extrar 
axillary,  commonly  white  or  violet,  rarely  yellow. 

The  derivation  of  the  aame  of  this  genus  of  plants  is  from  solor,  I  ease,  because 
of  its  stupefying  power. 
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SPECIES  L— SO  LAN  UM    DULCAMABA.    Zmn. 

Platb  DCCCCXXX 

Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCXXXIII.  Figs.  1,  2. 
Billot,  FL  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsica  No.  160. 

Rootstock  extensively  creeping.  Stem  shrubby,  flexuous, 
without  thorns.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  the  upper  ones  often 
hastate,  or  with  1  or  more  pair  of  rather  small  pinnae  below  the 
large  terminal  lobe,  which  is  acuminate  and  entire.  Cymes 
corymbose,  mostly  opposite  the  leaves.  Flowers  numerous,  droop- 
ing. Corolla  5-partite  ;  segments  triangular-lanceolate,  spreading- 
recurved.     Berries  drooping,  oval-ovoid,  pointed. 

Var.  a,  genuinum. 
Stem  elongated,  climbing.     Leaves  thin. 

Var.  0,  marinum. 

Stem  prostrate,  much  branched.    Leaves  fleshy. 

Var.  a  in  hedges  and  thickets  and  banks  of  ditches.  Common, 
and  generally  distributed  in  England,  more  rare  in  Scotland,  but 
reaching  North  to  the  counties  of  Aberdeen  and  Argyle.  Var.  0 
on  shingle  by  the  seashore  in  the  southern  counties  of  England 
and  the  West  of  Ireland. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.     Perennial.     Summer. 

A  soft-wooded  shrub  with  weak  stems,  supporting  themselves 
on  surrounding  plants,  3  to  6  feet  high  or  more.  Bark  of  the  main 
stem  grey,  of  the  branches  of  the  year  green  and  smooth.  Leaves 
stalked,  1^  to  3  inches  long,  the  upper  ones  with  a  pair  of  segments 
much  smaller  than  the  middle  one,  sometimes  united  with  it  so 
as  to  be  hastate,  sometimes  separate  so  as  to  be  bi-pinnatifid,  or 
almost  pinnate,  and  occasionally  there  is  a  second  pair  of  segments 
below  the  first ;  all  the  segments  connected  together  by  a  narrow 
strip  or  wing  running  down  each  side  of  the  petiole  from  the 
terminal  lobe.  Corymbs  stalked,  many-flowered,  terminal  but 
apparently  lateral,  from  the  non-production  of  an  axillary  branch, 
which  resembles  a  continuation  of  the  main  stem.  Pedicels  slender, 
curved,  without  bracts,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Calyx  5-lobed  ; 
lobes  roundish-deltoid,  obtuse.  Corolla  \  inch  across,  purple,  some- 
times white  ;  segments  each  with  2  i^reen  spots  at  the  base.  Anthers 
bright-yellow,  with  scarcely  any  filaments,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
petals,  cohering  together  in  a  tube  round  the  style,  which  projects 
beyond  the  tube  formed  by  the  cohering  anthers.  Berry  \  inch 
long,  red,  pellucid,  with  a  very  thin  skin,  rather  pointed.     Plant 
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green,  glabrous,  or  with  the  branches  of  the  year,  petioles,  leaves, 
and  peduncles  more  or  less  shortly  pubescent. 

Var.  0  differs  much  in  habit,  having  the  stems  short,  much 
branched,  prostrate,  with  the  branches  of  the  year  fleshy;  the 
leaves  have  shorter  stalks,  and  are  generally  without  the  segments 
at  the  base,  though  these  are  occasionally  present ;  the  calyx-seg- 
ments are  rather  more  acute,  but  both  forms  vary  in  this  respect ; 
the  young  leaves  and  stems  vary  from  glabrous  to  pubescent,  as  in 
var.  a. 

Woody  Nightshade. 

French,  MoreUe  Douce-ain^e,     German,  BUtersusa. 

The  family  of  plants  to  which  this  species  belongs  has  been  long  considered  to  be 
poisonous  in  its  qualities,  and  until  lately  but  little  distinction  has  been  made  between 
the  effects  of  different  species.  Dr.  Garrod,  the  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  at  KiDg;*t 
College,  London,  considers  all  the  Solanums  as  perfectly  innocuous,  and  has  performed 
a  number  of  experiments  to  prove  his  theory.  It  is,  however,  very  unsafe  to  allow  the 
berries  of  any  of  these  plants  to  be  eaten,  and  we  think — although  it  is  weU  not  to 
allow  false  notions  to  continue  with  regard  to  the  active  properties  of  plants — ^it  is  abo 
wise  to  forbid  children  and  young  people  from  eating  any  wild  fruits  about  which  thevp 
may  be  doubts.  The  older  physicians  valued  the  Bitter-sweet,  as  this  plant  is  called, 
and  applied  it  to  many  purposes  in  medicine  and  surgery.  Gerarde  says,  ^  The  juice 
is  good  for  those  that  have  fallen  from  high  places,  and  have  been  thereby  bmiaed  or 
dry  beaten,  for  it  is  thought  to  dissolve  blond  congealed  or  cluttered  anywhere  in  the 
intrals,  and  to  heale  the  hurt  places."  Boerhaave  considered  the  young  shoots  superior 
to  sarsaparilla  as  a  restorative  ;  and  Linnaeus  speaks  of  it  in  the  highest  terms  es  a 
remedy  for  rheumatism,  fever,  and  inflammatory  diseases.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  our 
universally-eaten  potato  should  belong  to  a  family  of  plants  about  which  there  is  so 
much  suspicion.  Fur  some  time  Linnaeus  objected  to  its  use  on  account  of  its  connec- 
tions ;  but,  although  we  believe  illness  has  resulted  from  taking  the  water  in  which 
the  roots  have  been  boiled,  the  potato  itself  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  articles  of  diet^ 
and  we  can  but  recall  with  gratitude  the  transplantation  of  this  useful  root  from 
Virginia  in  1584,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  on  to  his  estate  near  Youghall,  in  Ireland, 
little  thinking  though  he  did,  that  it  would  one  day  become  the  chief  subsistence  of  a 
large  portion  of  his  countrymen.  In  some  counties  this  plant  is  called  the  Deadly 
Niffhtshade,  and  Mr.  Bentham  has  thus  named  it  in  his  "  Handbook  of  the  British 
Flora."     This  term,  however,  ought  to  be  applied  only  to  the  Atropa  Belladonna. 

SPECIES  II.— SOLANUM    NIGRUM.    Linn, 
Plates  DCCCCXXXL  DCCCCXXXIL 

Rootstock  none.  Stem  herbaceous.  Leaves  rhomboid-ovate, 
repand- dentate  or  sinuate-dentate,  acute.  Cymes  umbellate- 
corymbose,  produced  from  the  upper  part  of  the  internodes. 
Flowers  3  to  7,  slightly  drooping.  Corolla  deeply  5-cleft  ;  seg- 
ments triangular,  very  slightly  refle^ed  at  the  apex.  Berries 
drooping,  globular,  obtuse. 
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Yar.  a,  genui/num. 

Plate  DCCCCXXXI. 

Rnch.  la  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  VoL  XX.  Tab.  MDCXXXL 
A.  nigmmy  Sm,  Eng.  Bot.  Na  566. 

Leaves  dentate  or  repand.    Berries  black,  rarely  pale-yellow. 

(?)  Var.  3,  mmiatum. 

Plate  DCCCCXXXII. 

J?«icA.  la  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  VoL  XX.  Tab.  MDCXXXII.  Figs.  2,  3. 

BiOoi,  FL  GalL  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  Na  3440. 

S.  miniatam,  Bemh,     WUld.  Enum.  Hort.  BeroL  VoL  I.  p.  236. 

Leaves  sinuate-deiitate.   Berries  scarlet,  smaller  than  in  var.  a. 

Li  cultivated  ground  and  waste  places,  and  by  roadsides  and 
on  sandy  seashores.  Common,  and  generally  distributed  in  the 
South  of  England,  less  abundant  in  the  North.  Bare  in  Scotland, 
and  apparently  confined  to  the  seashore  in  Wigtonshire  and 
Ayrshire.  It  has  also  occurred  in  Fife,  but  no  doubt  introduced. 
The  form  with  yellow  berries  has  been  found  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson 
at  East  Moulsey,  Surrey.  Var.  3  has  occurred  only  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  on  the  Quenvais  and  at  Petit  Fort,  &c.,  Jersey,  and  at 
Jerbourg,  Guernsey. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.    Annual.    Late  Summer 

and  Autumn. 

Stem  much  branched,  the  branches  ascending  or  decumbent, 
6  inches  to  3  feet  long,  angular,  often  more  or  less  tuberculated 
on  the  angles,  succulent.  I^eaves  with  the  lamina  1  to  4  inches 
long,  rather  abruptly  narrowed  into  the  base,  and  continued 
downwards  into  the  winged  petiole,  the  outline  varying  from 
ovate  to  rhomboidal,  but  generally  intermediate  between  these, 
margins  entire,  repand,  or  with  a  few  large  deltoid  teeth. 
Cymes  stalked.  Pedicels  drooping,  all  springing  from  nearly  the 
same  point.  Calyx  5-cleft,  the  segments  ovate.  Corolla  white, 
:^  to  f  inch  across ;  segments  ciliated,  at  length  reflexed,  but  less 
revolute  than  in  S.  Dulcamara.  Berries  about  the  size  of  small 
peas,  dull-black  or  rarely  ochreous  whenripe.  Plant  glabrous,  or 
more  or  less  pubescent. 

Var.  3  is  said  to  come  up  true  from  seed,  and  if  this  be 
invariably  the  case,  it  must  then  be  considered  a  sub-species.  It 
is  generally  smaller,  with  the  branches  more  tuberculate  on  the 
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angles,  always  more  or  less  hairy,  the  fruit  smaller  and  scarlet,  the  ' 
seeds,  at  least  in  the  specimens  I  have  seen,  more  deeply  pitted. 

Black  Nightshade. 

French,  Morelle  Noire.     German,  Sehuxirxer  NachttAatUn. 

This  plant  is  also  c^Ued  the  Garden  Kightshade,  and  has  had  the  repatation  U 
being  veiy  poisonous.  This  fact  is,  however,  disputed  hy  recent  iDqairan  ;  mad  m 
find  Dr.  Smua  Taylor,  in  his  work  on  poisons,  denying  that  the  effeota  of  thv  plant 
on  the  system  are  in  any  way  as  dangerous  as  they  are  snppoeed  to  be.  Davftl  gsn 
to  dogs  foar  ounces  of  the  aqueous  extract,  and  in  another  experiment  180  ripe  berriH 
of  the  plant,  without  any  ill  eSecta  resulting.  On  the  other  hand,  Floyer  states  that 
thirty  of  the  berries  killed  a  dog  in  three  hoursL  These  differences  may  perh^K  ba 
reconciled  by  supposing  that  the  active  principle,  tolanioy  on  which  the  poisonooa  pn>- 
perties  of  both  species  depend,  varies  very  much  at  different  seasona  of  the  year.  Orfila 
found  that  the  extract  of  Solanum  nigrum  had  a  very  feeble  effect  as  a  poiaon,  and 
the  fatal  cases  reported  to  be  caused  by  it  are  perhaps  referable  to  belladonna,  for  wUch 
it  may  have  been  mistaken.  Nevertheless  Dr.  Taylor  observes  that  "  the  benies  rf 
Solanum  nigrum  have,  in  at  least  one  instance,  produced  very  serious  effects  on  dtildraa 
who  ha*e  eaten  them.  They  complained  of  headache,  nausea,  vertdgo,  oolic^  aad 
tenesmus.  One  child  died  in  the  acute  stage  ;  two  others  apparently  from  aeoondiiy 
consequences,  during  treatment." 

GJENUS  II.— liYCIVM.    Linn. 

Calyx  bellshaped-cylindrical,  regularly  6-toothed,  or  irr^ularly 
2-  to  5-toothed,  persistent  hut  not  accrescent  after  flowering,  at 
length  enclosing  the  hase  of  the  fmit.  Corolla  regular,  funnel* 
shaped  or  ealvershaped  ;  tuhe  elongated  ;  limb  5-partite  ;  segmentB 
imbricated  in  aestivation.  Stamens  6,  inserted  in  the  middle  or 
near  the  bottom  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  included  or  exscrted; 
filaments    elongated  ;   antliers  not  connivent,  opening  by   longi- 
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anches  reduced  to  spines.     Leaves  elliptical  or  lanceolate-ellip- 
il,  attenuated  at  the  base  into  short  petioles,  subacute,  entire, 
■flowers  axillary,  stalked.     Peduncles  solitary  or  2  or  3  together, 
norter  than  the  leaves.     Calyx  2-Iipped,  the  lips  entire  or  slightly 
Moothed.     Corolla  salvershaped-funnelshaped  ;  tube  cylindrical ; 
nb  as  long  as  the  tube,  with  5  oblong  obtuse  sp reading-recurved 
nents.   Stamens  esserted ;  filaments  bearded  at  the  base.   Pruit 
1-ovoid,  pointed. 
In  hedges  and  vraste  places.     Not  native,  but  quite  naturalized 

S*  e  South  and  South-east  coasts. 
[England.]  Shrub.  Summer  and  Autumn. 
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Stem  3  to  6  feet  high  or  more,  if  it  finds  support  at  a  greater 
[tudc ;  bark  smooth,  whitish-grey ;  branches  very  numerous, 
ibrous,  slender,  with  lateral  excrescences  at  the  nodes :  these 
;scenees  are  frequently  elongated  into  spines  or  abortive 
iches,  or  sometimes  into  short  leafy  branches  at  right  angles 
the  direction  of  the  main  branch,  %vbich  has  1  or  more  raised 
igitmlinal  lines.  Leaves  varying  in  size,  ^  to  3  inches  long, 
spreading,  green,  rather  paler  below,  with  fascicles  of  small  leaves 
in  their  axils.  Flowers  ^  inch  across,  purple  with  a  pale-green 
eye  with  purple  streaks  when  first  expanded,  but  soon  fading  to 
livid  fawn-colour.  Stamens  inserted  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
corolla-tube  ;  anthers  fawn-colour.  Berry  bright-red,  a  to  f  inch 
long,  the  base  embraced  by  the  spathe-Ukc  calyx.    Plant  glabrous. 


Tea-plant. 
French,  Lyciel  de  Bairbarie.     German,  Geiiteitier  Tetifelszic\ 


Loudon  lella  ua  that  this  jilaiit  is  oommonly  called  the  Duke  of  Argjll'ii  Tea-tree, 
fran  the  circumntance  of  a  Tea-plant,  TJiea  viridU,  haviiig  been  sent  to  the  Duke  of 
Aj;grU  at  the  same  time  as  ibis  pliuit,  and  the  labels  Laving  been  accideutitlly  changed. 
It  in  aUo  unlled  Barbvy  Box-thoru. 


GENUS  IIL-~A  T  R  O  P  A.     Linn. 

[  Calyx  5-partite,  persistent,  slightly  accrescent  after  flowering, 

becoming  rotate  in  fruit.      Corolla  regular,   bellshaped  or 

uelshaped-bellshaped ;    limb    of  5  (rarely  10)   shoi-t  segments, 

bricated  in  aestivation.     Stamens  6,  inserted  on  the  bottom  of  the 

■olla-tubc,  sub-cxserted  ;  filaments  elongated ;   anthers  not  con- 

^vent,  opening  by  longitudinal  slits.     Pruit  a  berry  with  2  cells. 

i  numerous,  sub-reniform. 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  with  entire  leaves  and  purple,  greenish,  or 

vhito  flowers,  generally  extra-axillary  and  drooping. 
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angles,  always  more  or  less  hairy,  the  fruit  smaller  and  scarlet,  the 
seeds,  at  least  in  the  specimens  I  have  seen,  more  deeply  pitted. 

Black  Nightshade. 

French,  Morelle  Nai  re.     German,  Schwarzer  Nachtschatten, 

This  plant  is  also  called  the  Garden  Nightshade,  and  has  had  the  repatatioB  of 
being  very  poisonoas.  This  flEict  is,  however,  disputed  by  recent  inqoirers ;  and  W9 
find  Dr.  Swain  Taylor,  in  his  work  on  poisons,  denying  that  the  effects  of  the  plant 
on  the  system  are  in  any  way  as  dangerous  as  they  are  supposed  to  be.  Duval  gate 
to  dogs  four  ounces  of  the  aqueous  extract,  and  in  another  experiment  180  ripe  beniei 
of  the  plant,  without  any  ill  effects  resulting.  On  the  other  hand,  Floyer  states  that 
thirty  of  the  berries  killed  a  dog  in  three  hours.  These  differences  may  perhi^  be 
reconciled  by  supposing  that  the  active  principle,  solcmict,  on  which  the  poisonoas  pro- 
perties of  both  species  depend,  varies  very  much  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Oifik 
found  that  the  extract  of  Solatium  nigrum  had  a  very  feeble  effect  as  a  poison,  and 
the  fatal  cases  reported  to  be  caused  by  it  are  perhaps  referable  to  belladonna,  for  wfakh 
it  may  have  been  mistaken.  Nevertheless  Dr.  Taylor  observes  that  ^  the  berries  of 
JSolanum  nigrum  have,  in  at  least  one  instance,  produced  very  serious  effects  on  ohildroa 
who  have  eaten  them.  They  complained  of  headache,  nausea,  vertigo,  oolic^  and 
tenesmus.  One  child  died  in  the  acute  stage  ;  two  others  apparently  fi:om  seoondaiy 
consequences,  during  treatment.** 

GENUS  II— It  Y  C I U M.    Lmn. 

Calyx  bellshaped-cylindrical,  regularly  5-toothed,  or  irr^^larly 
2-  to  5-toothed,  persistent  but  not  accrescent  after  flowering,  at 
length  enclosing  the  base  of  the  fruit.  Corolla  regular,  funnel- 
shaped  or  salvershaped  ;  tube  elongated  ;  limb  5-partite ;  segments 
imbricated  in  aestivation.  Stamens  5,  inserted  in  the  middle  or 
near  the  bottom  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  included  or  exserted; 
filaments  elongated  ;  anthers  not  connivent,  opening  by  longi- 
tudinal slits.    Pruit  a  berry  with  2  cells.     Seeds  several,  reniform. 

Shrubs  often  spiny,  with  alternate  entire  leaves,  and  rather 
small  generally  lateral  flowers  of  various  colour. 

The  name  of  this  genus  is  that  of  the  thorny  apple  of  Thessaly,  and  is  a  Oredr 
word — \vKiov  (lukion).  The  name  given  hy  Dioscorides  to  the  ancient  plant  b  dsrifsd^ 
no  douht,  from  Lycia,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  it  grew. 

SPECIES  I.— LYCIUM    BARBARUM.    Lmn. 

Plate  DCCCCXXXIIL 
Reich,  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCXXXV.  Fig.  1. 

Stem  slender,   arching  or  supporting  itself  on  8 
objects,  much  branched;  branches  slender,  pendnlf 
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The  namo  of  this  genua  of  plants  is  aaid  to  be  derived  from  Arpoirot  (Atropoe),  one 
of  the  three  Fatea,  wbotie  special  duty  it  was  to  cut  the  thread  of  life  ;  because  of  its 
deadly  effects. 

SPECIES  I.— ATROPA    BELLADONNA.    Lim 
Plate  DC'CCCXXSIV. 
IteuA.  Ic  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCXXIX. 

Rootstock  stoloniferous.  Stem  thick,  herbaceous.  Leaves  broafl 
ovate-oval,  attenuated  into  short  petioles,  shortly  acuminated  % 
acute  at  the  apex,  entire.  Flowers  drooping,  solitary,  stal 
Peduncles  from  the  forks  of  the  stem  and  the  axils  of  the  lea^ 
above  the  forks,  at  length  lon[jer  than  the  calyx.  Corolla  I 
shaped,  with  5  large  teeth  or  lobes,  which  are  subacute  and  sUgb 
reflexed.    Plant  sub-glabrous. 

In  waste  places  and  roadsides,  especially  near  ruins  and  I 
chalky  and  limestone  districts.  Rather  rare,  and  probably  planM 
in  many  of  its  localities.  Sparingly  distributed  over  the  j 
part  of  England ;  rare  in  Scotland,  though  found  as  far  North.! 
the  counties  of  Forfar,  Stirling,  and  Argyle. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.    Perennial.     Summer. 

Kootstock  thick,  fleshy,  producing  numerous  subterranei 
stolons  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger.  Stem  2  to  ip  feet  high,  thf 
simple  at  the  base,  dividing  usually  into  3,  more  rarely  2  i 
branches,  which  are  simple  or  again  forked,  or  witli  short  brand 
from  between  the  pairs  of  leaves.  Leaves  3  to  10  inches  1<M 
those  on  the  branches  smaller,  in  pairs  alternately  from  oppw 
sides  of  the  stem,  one  leaf  of  each  pair  much  larger  than  J 
other.  Peduncles  in  the  forks  of  the  stem  and  from  between  t 
pairs  of  leaves  on  the  branches  ;  the  inflorescence  is  thus  evideni 
definite,  and  the  stem  beyond  each  flower  developed  from  a  latt 
bnd.  Calyx  5-cleft ;  lobes  ovate-acuminate.  Corolla  about  1  i 
long,  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  dull-purple  tinged  with  j 
especially  near  the  base ;  lobes  slightly  unequal,  recurved. 
Stamens  included ;  filaments  slightly  unequal,  hooked  at  1 
apex  ;  anthers  whitish.  Style  and  stigma  green.  Calyx  spreadi 
round  the  base  of  the  purplish-black  fruit,  which  is  sub-globul 
depressed  at  the  apex,  and  slightly  constricted  at  the  junction  6 
the  carpels.  Wliole  plant  nearly  glabrous  or  sparingly  pubescent 
ivitb  very  short  glandular  hairs. 

Deadly  Nightahade. 

French,  Belladomte  VhaneuK.     Oerman,  ToIIHi-sc/k. 
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In  seeking  for  the  origin  of  the  common  name  of  this  plant,  we  are  nniyersallj 
net  with  the  assertion  that  it  refers  to  the  practice  of  the  Italian  ladies  in  using  it  to 
«Dhance  their  charms  as  an  accessory  to  the  toilette.     Belladonna  is  supposed  to  make 
the  beautiful  still  more  lovely,  owing  to  its  action  on  the  pupils  of  the  eye,  which,  on 
m  slight  application,  it  dilates,  and  renders  brilliant  and  lustrous.     Dr.  Prior  tells  us 
that  it  is  known  in  France  as  ffuinea  de  cdUa,  being  used  as  a  cosmetic.     Stapel  in 
Theophrasio  takes  it  for  the  heUoruvria  used  by  the  priests  of  Bellona  to  infuriate 
themselves,  and  hence  derives  its  name.     Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  told  that  the  use  of 
the  beautifying  extract  is  not  confined  to  the  land  of  cloudless  skies  and  sunny  breezes, 
bat  may  be  seen  on  the  toilette  tables  of  our  flBishionable  English  ladies.    Happily,  this 
property  is  turned  to  good  account  by  modern  science,  and  in  examinatious  of  the 
ere  for  surgical  purposes  extract  of  belladonna  is  found  to  be  of  great  service  in 
dilating  the  pupil,  as  well  as  previous  to  the  operation  for  cataract.     Very  many  are 
the  instances  where  death  has  ensued  from  partaking  of  this  plant  or  its  berries ;  and 
we  cannot  read  the  records  of  poison  cases  without  being  convinced  of  its  terrible 
nature.     The  action  of  the  poison  on  the  human  frame  is  peculiar,  at  first  occasioning 
diminiahed   sensibility,  but  sometimes   febrile  symptoms  ;    it  soon  produces  giddi- 
neM  and  delirium,  accompanied  by  a  remarkable  enlargement  of  the  pupils  of  the 
«je&     Dr.  Taylor  mentions  several  well-marked  cases  of  poisoning  by  Belladonna,  and 
states  that  in  the  autumn  of  1846  many  persons  in  the  metropolis  suffered  firom  eating 
the  ripe  berries,  sold  openly  in  the  streets  as  edible  fruit     Two  of  these  persons  died, 
and  the  man  who  sold  the  berries  was  tried  and  convicted  of  manslaughter.     The 
usual  action  of  the  plant  is  detailed  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  work  on  poisons,  and  illus- 
trated by  numerous  cases.     One,  ''  a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  ate,  soon  after  breakfast, 
thirty  of  the  berries  which  he  had  bought  in  the  street.     In  about  three  hours  it 
appeared  to  him  as  if  his  face  was  swollen ;  his  throat  became  hot  and  dry,  vision 
impaired ;  objects  appeared  double,  and  they  seemed  to  revolve  and  run  backwards. 
His  hands  and  fiice  were  flushed,  and  his  eyelids  tumid  ;  there  were  occasional  flashes 
of  light  before  his  eyes.    He  tried  to  eat,  bat  could  not  swallow  on  account  of  the  state 
of  his  throat.     In  endeavouriug  to  walk  home,  he  stumbled  and  staggered,  and  he  felt 
giddy  whenever  he  attempted  to  raise  his  head.    His  parents  thought  him  intoxicated ; 
he  was  incoherent^  frequently  counted  his  money,  and  did  not  know  the  silver  from 
the  copper  coin.     His  eyes  had  a  fixed,  brilliant,  and  dazzling  gaze.     He  could  neither 
hear  nor  speak  plainly,  and  there  was  great  thirst.     He  caught  at  imaginary  objects 
in  the  air,  and  seemed  to  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  distance.     His  fingers  were  in 
constant  motion  ;  there  was  headache,  but  neither  vomiting  nor  purging.  He  continued 
in  this  condition  for  two  days,  when  he  began  gradually  to  improve,  and  eventually 
recovered."     In  many  cases  strange  spectral  illusions  occur,  followed  by  complete  deli- 
rium ;  but  these  symptoms  are  sometimes  absent,   and  perfect  insensibility  shortly 
follows  after  swallowing  the  poison.     A  medical  friend  of  ours,  enthusiastic  in  the 
discovery  of  hidden  truth,  not  long  ago  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  experiments  on 
the  action  of  an  extract  of  the  leaves  of  Atropa  Belladonna,     He  had  previously  made 
known  his  belief  that  animal  charcoal  is  the  best  and  safest  antidote  to  vegetable 
poisons.     He  was,  however,  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  poison  to  think  of 
his  own  remedy,  and  it  was  only  by  the  timely  interference  of  a  member  of  his  family, 
who  knew  of  the  discovery,  that  his  life  was  saved.     Belladonna  is  a  favourite  remedy 
in  homoeopathic  medicine  ;  but  as  the  doses  given  are  inappreciable,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  trace  any  results  from  their  adminibt ration.    As  an  anodyne,  Belladonna  is  frequently 
given  in  regular  practice.     It  is  said  to  alleviate  pain  in  neuralgia,  ticdoloureux,  and 


some  other  disorders.  It  is  used  to  some  estent  as  an  antispaBmodic,  and  is  admitted 
into  the  new  British  Pharmacopceia,  both  ae  an  exti'act  from  the  leaves,  and  alao  the 
dried  root.  It  ia  supposed  to  be  the  plant  that  puiaoned  the  troops  of  Marcus  Anto- 
niua  daring  the  Parthian  war.  Plutarch  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  strange  elfects 
that  followed  its  use.  He  says  that  "  those  who  sought  for  herbs  found  few  that  they 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  eating,  and  in  tasting  unknown  plants  they  found  one  that 
caused  madness  and  death.  He  that  bad  partaken  of  it  at  once  lost  all  memory  and 
knowledge,  but,  at  the  same  time,  would  occupy  himself  in  turning  over  and  moving  every 
atone  he  met  with,  as  if  engaged  on  some  important  pnraiiit  The  camp  was  full  of 
unhappy  men,  bending  to  the  ground,  and  digging  up  and  removing  stones,  till,  at  last, 
they  were  carried  off  by  a  bilious  vomiting,  when  wine,  the  only  remedy,  was  not  at 
hand."  According  to  Buchanan,  in  the  reign  of  Duncan  I.,  king  of  Scotland  (afterwards 
murdered  by  the  tyrant  Iklacbetb),  Harold  the  Dane  invaded  England,  while  his  brother 
Bweno  maile  a  descent  on  Scotland,  Landing  in  Fife,  he  gained  a  signal  victory,  and 
pursued  the  Scots  to  Perth,  and  possessing  hut  little  martial  energy,  he  intrusted  the 
conduct  of  afiiiirs  to  his  lieutenants  Banquo  and  Macbetli.  While  the  latter  was 
employed  in  raising  fresh  forces,  the  former  negotiated  a  truce,  engaging,  likewise,  to 
Bupply  provisions  for  the  hostile  army.  The  liquor  sent  proved  to  be  a.  deadly  potion 
for  the  Danes,  from  an  infusion  of  the  Dwole  or  Nightshade  mixed  with  it.  The 
invaders,  Huspecting  nothing,  drank  deeply,  were  quickly  oveqiowered  and  murdered 
by  their  treacherous  foes.  This  story  is,  however,  so  far  in  the  regions  of  fiction,  that 
but  Lttle  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  facts.  Shakespeare,  however,  evidently  refers 
to  this  circumstance  in  Banquo's  speech, — "  Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root  that 
takes  the  reason  jirisonerl"  The  common  name  of  the  plant  is  significant  enough  of 
its  evil  reputation  among  our  forefathers,  and  the  provincial  one  of  Devale  or  Dwale 
is  of  very  similar  origin,  being  from  the  French  <iai,U,  grief. 

The  properties  of  Deadly  Nightshade  are  due  to  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid,  found 
in  white  rilky  crystals.  It  requires  500  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it,  but  is  easily  dis- 
solved by  alcohol,  ether,  or  diluted  acids.  The  smallest  quantity  of  the  pure  alkaloid 
will  cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  a  tenth  of  a  grain  swallowed  by  a  man  has  occ«- 
woned  symptoms  of  poisoning.  Though  so  powerful  in  its  action  on  the  human  body, 
the  plant  seems  to  affect  some  of  the  lower  animals  but  little.  Eight  pounds  of  the 
herb  are  said  to  have  been  eaten  by  a  horse  without  causing  any  injury, 
swallowed  a  pound  of  the  ripe  berries,  no  bad  result  following.  Birds  often  eat 
seeds  of  the  plant  without  any  apparent  eOect. 


GENUS  IV.— H  A  T  U  K  A.     Linn, 


Calyx  5-sided-prismatic,  5-toothed  at  the  apex,  the  base 
sistent,  and  spreading  rotately  in  fruit,  the  greater  part  of 
tube  and  the  teeth  splitting  off  circumscissily  and  deciduous, 
Corolla  salvershaped-funnelshaped;  tube  elongated ;  limb  spreading, 
5-  or  10-toothed ;  segments  acute,  plicate  and  convolute  in  sestivation. 
Stamens  5,  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  included  or  sub- 
exserted ;  filaments  elongated  ;  anthers  not  connivent,  opening  by 
longitudinal  slits.  Fruit  a  leathery  capsule,  generally  muricatcd 
or  prickly,  2-celled,  with  each  cell  commonly  again  more  or  less 


pevS 

thorn 
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completely  divided  into  2  by  the  placentaB  being  joined  to  an  out- 
growth from  the  dorsal  sutures  of  the  carpels,  so  that  the  capsule 
appears  4-celled,  splitting  into  4  valves  at  the  apex.  Seeds 
numerous,  sub-reniform. 

Plants  of  various  habit,  with  usually  large  solitary  white, 
purple,  or  red  flowers. 

There  seems  to  be  no  classical  derivation  of  the  name  of  this  genus  of  plants.  We 
find  it  given  hj  yarions  authors  as  coming  from  an  Arabic  name  for  a  plant  much 
resembling  it  in  appearance. 

SPECIES  L— DATURA    STRAMONIUM.    Linn. 

Plate  DCCCCXXXV. 
£eUL  Ic  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCXXIV. 

Annual.  Stem  herbaceous,  simple  below,  triehotomously  or 
dichotomously  branched  at  the  apex,  with  the  branches  dichoto- 
mous.  Leaves  ovate-rhomboidal,  coarsely  and  unequally  sinuate- 
dentate  with  large  acute  teeth  or  lobes.  Flowers  solitary  in  the 
forks  of  the  stem  and  between  the  uppermost  leaves.  Fruit  erect, 
subquadrangular  -  ovoid,  clothed  with  numerous  erect  subulate- 
pointed  spines. 

Var.  a,  genuinum. 

D.  Stramoninm,  Linn,  Sp.  PL  p.  250. 

Stem  green.    Flowers  white. 

Var.  3,  Tatula. 

D.  Tatula,  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  256. 

Stem  purplish.  Flowers  pale-purple.  Leaves  more  abrupt  at 
the  base  and  more  strongly  toothed  than  in  var.  a. 

On  manure-heaps,  in  cultivated  ground  and  waste  places,  and 
by  roadsides.  Scarce,  but  occurring  occasionally  throughout  Eng- 
land, but  not  persistent  in  its  localities.  Of  var.  0  I  have  gathered 
a  few  specimens  between  Walmer  and  Kangsdown,  Kent. 

[England.]    Perennial.    Late  Summer  and  Autumn. 

Stem  thick,  erect,  succulent,  6  inches  to  3  feet  high,  with  diva- 
ricate branches.  Leaves  unequal,  stalked  ;  the  lower  ones  very 
large,  often  6  to  9  inches  long;  upper  ones  smaller,  and  often 
apparently  opposite  ;  all  with  unequal  very  acute  spreading  teeth. 
Flowers  shortly  stalked.  Calyx  pale-green,  membranous,  tubular,  1^ 
to  2  inches  long,  with  5  triangular  acuminate  teeth  at  the  apex ;  and 
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running  down  from  the  point  of  each  tooth  there  is  a  raised  longi- 
tudinal fold  which  presents  a  sharp-keeled  exterior.  Corolla  3  to  4 
inches  long,  white  ;  the  tube  cylindrical,  slightly  contracted  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  calyx,  and  then  gradually  expanding  into  the 
limb,  which  has  5  plaits,  one  of  which  is  continued  into  each  of  the 
5  recurved  teeth,  which  are  acuminated  into  linear  processes.  Fruit 
1^  to  2^  inches  long,  with  a  gorget  at  the  base,  formed  by  the 
persistent  portion  of  the  calyx-tube  which  becomes  spreading- 
reflexed,  the  surface  clothed  with  spines  ^  inch  long  or  more : 
these  spines  are  herbaceous  but  stiff,  tliougb  scarcely  vulnerant. 
Seeds  very  numerous,  sub-reniform,  flattened,  dull  greyish-black, 
coarsely  pitted.  "Whole  plant  sub-glabrous,  generally  with  the 
upper  side  of  the  branches,  peduncles,  and  veins  only  hairy,  but 
sometimes  the  leaves  are  sparingly  clothed  with  very  short  hairs  all 
over  the  surface. 

The  var.  (3  is  usually  a  larger  and  stronger  plant,  with  rounder 
capsules  and  purple  flowers ;  of  course,  it  does  not  deserve  to  be 
included  in  the  British  flora ;  and  eveu  var.  a  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  perfectly  naturalized  plant,  though  it  is  of  too  frequent  occur- 
rence to  be  placed  among  the  excluded  species. 

Common  Thorn-apple. 

Frenob,  SiriNrwine  i  Feuillea  sinuees.     German,  Genteine  Stecfuipjil. 

"We  appear  to  be  indebted  to  our  old  friend  Gerarde  for  the  wide  diBtribution  of 
tbis  plant  all  over  the  British  Isles.  It  waa  introdaced  b^  bim  from  seed  brought 
from  Constantinople  by  Lord  Edward  Zuuoh,  whom  Gerarde  tells  us,  "  of  bii 
liberalitie  did  bestow  them  on  me,  and  it  ia  tbat  Thorn-apple  that  I  have  dixpersed 
through  this  land,  wherof  at  this  present  I  have  great  use  in  satgerj,  as  welt  in 
burnings  and  scaldings."  Its  appearance  when  io  flower  or  fruit  is  so  peculiar  that  it 
cannot  well  be  miBtaken.  It  flowers  nearly  all  the  summer,  and  has  a  very  fcctid, 
disagreeable  odour  when  bruised.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are  poisonous,  but  the  seed 
and  fruit  are  considered  the  moat  noxious.  Dr.  Taylor  tells  us  of  a  very  remarkablo 
case  given  by  Dr.  Zechmeistcr,  attributing  to  the  vapour  of  the  full-blown  flowers  the 
symptoms  of  poisoning  in  a  boy  who  was  exfiosed  to  it  for  some  time  in  a  close  room. 
Dr.  Taylor  gives  us  in  bis  Manual  on  Poisons  many  instances  of  jioisoning  from  the 
infusion  of  this  plant.  Accidents  not  nnfrequently  have  occurred  through  swallowing 
it  in  mistake  for  other  medicines.  One  instance  he  relates  of  a  woman  who  took  two 
cupfuls  in  senna  tea.  She  was  seized  with  giddiness,  fainted,  became  luuenaible ; 
but  on  the  contents  of  the  stomach  being  removed  by  the  stomach-pump,  she 
eventually  recovered.  The  seeds  have  in  several  cases  occasioned  death.  Sixteen 
grains  of  the  seeds,  swallowed  by  a  child  of  two  years  old,  caused  death.  Aud 
numerous  other  instances  are  related  of  the  fatal  or  serious  consequences  of  partaking 
accidentally  or  incautiously  of  this  poisonous  plant.  Its  properties  are  well  known  in 
India,  where  it  gi-ows  abundantly,  the  thieves  and  assassins  of  that  country  not  unfre- 
quently  administering  it  to  their  victims  to  produce  insensibility.  In  America  il  i» 
called  the  "  Devil's  Apple,"  from  its  terrible  eifects.  The  effects  of  Stramoniom  on 
the  system  are  circumstantially  related  by  Beverley,  in  his  "  History  of  Vtrginia."    B* 
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aajs, —  "The  Jamea-town  weed,  which  resembles  the  Thorny-apple  of  Peru  (and  I 
take  to  be  the  plant  so  called),  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  coolers  in  the 
world.  This  being  an  early  plant,  was  gathered  yery  young  for  a  boiled  salad,  by 
some  of  the  soldiers  sent  thither  to  quell  the  rebellion  of  Bacon,  and  some  of  them  ate 
plentifully  of  it ;  the  effect  of  which  was  a  very  pleasant  comedy,  for  they  turned 
natural  fools  npon  it  for  several  days.  One  would  blow  up  a  feather  in  the  air, 
another  would  dart  straws  at  it  with  much  fury  ;  another  stark  naked  was  seen 
sitting  np  in  a  corner  like  a  monkey,  grinning  and  making  mouths.  A  fourth  would 
fondly  kiss  and  paw  his  companions,  and  sneer  in  their  faces  with  a  countenance  more 
antic  tiian  any  in  a  Dutch  dolL  In  this  frantic  condition  they  were  confined,  lest  in 
their  folly  they  should  destroy  themselves.  A  thousand  simple  tricks  they  played ;  but 
after  eleven  days  they  returned  to  themselves  again,  not  remembering  anything  that 
had  paased."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  had  the  herb  been  fully  grown,  the  end  would 
have  been  &r  more  tragicaL  A  species  of  Thorn-apple  nearly  allied  to  this  was 
probably  nsed  by  the  priests  of  Delphos  to  produce  those  paroxysms  which  they 
penoaded  their  devotees  were  manifestations  of  Divine  power,  and  another  was 
employed  for  a  similar  purpose  by  the  Peruvians. 

That  the  pecoliar  effect  of  Stramonium  is  to  produce,  first,  a  kind  of  fatuity,  and 
then  sjrmptoms  of  narcotism,  there  is  much  evidence  to  prove.  Thus  Dr.  Barton 
mentions  a  case  of  a  child  suddenly  seized  with  idiocy,  the  pulse,  tongue,  and  all 
other  appearances  natural— excepting  the  brain.  The  boy  appeared  to  be  happy, 
talking;  laughing,  and  in  constant  motion,  yet  so  weak  he  could  not  stand  or  walk 
without  tottering.  An  emetic  was  administered,  some  seeds  of  the  Thorn-apple  were 
thrown  np,  and  he  quickly  recovered.  The  seeds  are  decidedly  the  most  powerful 
part  of  the  plant.  They  contain  an  alkaloid,  known  to  the  chemists  as  BcUuria^ 
which  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  from  the  alcoholic  infusion.  One-eighth  of  a  grain 
of  this  sabstanoe  killed  a  bird  in  three  hours.  These  seeds  are  used  in  medicine  as 
narcotic  and  anodyne.  Beneficial  effects  are  said  to  follow  their  administration  in  the 
form  of  an  extract  in  mania  and  epilepsy.  It  has  been  used  both  inwardly  and 
ontwardly,  in  allaying  the  pain  of  chronic  rheumatism  and  neuralgia.  It  is,  however, 
for  too  dangerous  a  remedy  to  be  employed  by  non-medical  persons.  The  chief  appli- 
cation of  Stramonium  in  recent  times  has  been  the  method  introduced  from  India  of 
inhaling  its  smoke  as  a  remedy  for  asthma,  and  we  now  frequently  see  in  the  chemists* 
shops,  **  Stramonium  cigars,"  which,  however,  must  be  smoked  by  sufferers  with  great 
caation.  Dr.  Christison  remarks,  that  this  method  of  using  Stramonium  must  have 
been  known  at  an  early  period  in  Europe  ;  for  in  1542  Fuchs  mentions  that  its 
vemacolar  name  in  Germany  was  Ranch  Apfdkraut  (Smoke  Apple-wort).  Its 
property  of  dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye  has  caused  its  occasional  use  by  oculists ;  but 
it  is  moch  inferior  to  belladonna. 


OENUS  r— HYOSOYAMUS.    Linn. 

• 

Calyx  bellshaped,  constricted  above  the  middle,  5-toothed  at  the 
apex,  persistent,  slightly  accrescent  but  unchanged  in  form  when 
in  fruit.  Corolla  slightly  irregular,  funnelshaped  ;  tube  moderately 
long ;  limb  somewhat  spreading,  5-partite ;  segments  blunt,  slightly 
unequal,    imbricated   in    aestivation.      Stamens    5,    inserted   in 
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the  bottom  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  included  or  exserted ;  fila- 
ments elongated ;  anthers  not  connivent,  opening  by  longitudinal 
slits.  Fruit  a  membranous  capsule,  smooth,  2-celled,  dehiscing  cir- 
cumscissily  by  a  firm  shallow  Kd.     Seeds  very  numerous,  uniform. 

Herbs,  often  viscous,  and  with  a  powerful  heavy  odour.  Leaves 
alternate,  toothed  or  angulated.  Flowers  in  unilateral  scorpioid 
racemes,  yellow  or  ochreous,  sometimes  veined  with  purple. 

The  name  of  this  genus  of  plants  comes  from  the  two  Greek  words^  voc  («oi),  • 
sow,  and  icva/ioc  {kiiamos),  a  bean. 

SPECIES  L—HYOSCYAMUS    NIGEB.    Linn. 

Plate  DCCCCXXXVL 
JReich,  Ic.  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCXXIIL  Figs.  2,  3. 

Radical  leaves  in  a  rosette,  stalked,  rhomhoidal-ovate,  sinuate* 
dentate ;  stem-leaves  and  bracts  sessile,  and  more  or  less  amplez- 
icaul,  oblong,  with  large  spreading  teeth.  Flowers  sub-sessile  in 
the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves  or  bracts,  in  a  2-ranked  unilateral 
scorpioid  raceme.  Corolla  nearly  regular.  Capsule  swollen  at  the 
base ;  calyx-tube  in  fruit  constricted  about  the  middle. 

Var.  a,  genuinua. 

Corolla  yellowish-white,  veined  with  dark-purple  with  a  purple 
eye. 

Var.  3,  pallidus. 

H.  pallidas,  KiU.  in  fiTiUd.  Enum.  Hort  BeroL  Vol.  I.  p.  228. 

Flowers  wholly  pale-yellow,  without  purple  lines. 

On  sandy  groimd,  and  dry  waste  places,  pastures,  and  by  road- 
sides. Locally  abundant,  and  generally  distributed  over  England ; 
rare  in  Scotland,  and  not  attaining  the  extreme  North  of  that 
country.  Var.  0  rare.  Esher,  Surrey  (Mr.  H.  C.  Watson).  I  once 
found  a  specimen  near  Portobello,  Edinburgh.  Smith  also  mentions 
that  it  has  occurred  at  Fincham,  in  Norfolk. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.      Biennial  or  Annual. 

Summer  and  Autumn. 

Radical  leaves  very  large,  soft,  flaccid,  spreading,  on  conspi- 
cuous stalks ;  the  lamina  sometimes  6  or  8  inches  long,  or  even 
more ;  stem-leaves  smaller,  sessile,  and  more  or  less  clasping,  with 
large  projecting  teeth.  Flowers  numerous,  crowded  while  in  flower, 
but  becoming  separated  in  fruit,  so  as  to  form  a  raceme  like  that 
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common  in  the  Boraginaceae.  Calyx  with  an  ovoid  tuhe  and  a 
funnel-shaped  limb,  divided  about  halfway  down  into  6  triangular 
teeth  with  spinous  points.  Corolla  1  to  IJ  inch  across,  funnel- 
shaped,  ochreous,  prettily  veined  with  a  network  of  dark-purple 
veins,  except  in  var.  0 ;  the  two  lobes  next  the  axis  smaller  than 
the  others,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  much  deeper  sinus 
than  that  between  the  other  lobes.  Anthers  purple.  Capsule 
completely  enclosed  within  the  calyx,  the  upper  portion  constricted 
and  separating  like  a  lid,  Pruiting-calyx  with  longitudinal  veins  ; 
the  limb  reticulated.  Seeds  very  numerous,  small,  brownish, 
coarsely  punctured.  Whole  plant  foetid,  pale-green,  clammy ;  the 
stems,  calyx,  and  veins  of  the  leaves  thickly  covered  with  shaggy 
joiated  hairs,  the  rest  of  the  leaves  sparingly  hairy  and  puberulent. 

Common  Henbcme. 

*\ 

French,  Jusquiame  Noire.     (German,  Schwa/rze  Bilsenkraui. 

All  parts  of  this  well-known  and  pretty  plant  are  poisonous.  In  small  doses  it 
acts  as  a  sedative,  diminishing  nervous  excitability,  allaying  irritation,  tranquillizing 
tbe  whole  body,  and  producing  a  tendency  to  sleep.  These  effects  are  not  usually 
followed  by  the  headache  and  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  which  succeed  the  use 
of  opium  in  any  form«  Hence  it  is  often  preferred  to  that  drug  when  an  anodyne  is 
required.  In  large  doses  it  causes  dimness  of  sight,  faintness,  delirium,  and  sometimes 
death.  Accidental  cases  of  poisoning  by  Henbane  are  not  very  common,  as  the  smell 
and  taste  of  the  plant  are  so  unpleasant  as  to  prevent  its  being  mistaken  for  any 
esculent  vegetable ;  but  the  roots  have  been  sometimes  gathered  and  eaten.  A  woman 
is  related  to  have  collected  a  quantity  in  mistake  for  parsnips.  They  were  boiled  in 
soup,  of  which  nine  persons  in  the  family  partook,  without  remarking  any  particular 
taste.  The  whole  of  the  party  were  soon  seized  with  indistinctness  of  vision, 
giddiness,  and  sleepiness,  followed  by  delirium  and  convulsion.  The  special  effect  of 
this  poisonous  plant  is  manifested  in  its  tendency  to  produce  a  general  paralysis  of  the 
nervous  system.  As  an  instance  of  the  singular  train  of  symptoms  occasionally 
produced  by  it,  Dr.  Houlton  states,  that  in  a  monastery  where  the  roots  had  been 
eaten  for  supper  by  mistake,  the  monks  who  partook  of  them  were  seized  in  the 
night  with  the  most  extraordinary  hallucinations,  so  that  the  place  became  like  a 
lunatic  asylum.  One  monk  rang  the  bell  for  matins  at  12  o'clock  at  night ;  of  those 
of  the  fraternity  who  attended  to  the  summons,  some  could  read,  others  fancied  the 
letters  were  running  about  like  ants,  and  some  read  what  they  did  not  find  in  their 
books.  The  utility  of  Henbane  as  a  medicinal  agent  has  lately  been  denied  by  some 
French  writers ;  but  British  experience  seems  to  be  in  its  favour,  for  we  find  it 
retained  in  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  as  an  extract  and  tincture.  Probably  its  chief 
consumption  nowadays  is  in  spasmodic  diseases,  such  as  croup,  cough,  &c.,  and  in 
combination  with  purgatives,  such  as  the  compound  colocynth  mixture.  In  such 
demand  is  the  Henbane  for  medicinal  purposes,  that  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  it,  the 
wild  plants  not  yielding  sufficient  supply.  A  great  quantity  is  raised  in  gardens  at 
Mitcham,  in  Surrey,  and  carefully  dried  for  use.  Two  varieties  are  grown,  one  s^inual 
and  one  biennial ;  the  latter  is  fit  for  use  the  second  year.  One  hundred  pounds  of  the 
fresh  leaves  yield  about  fourteen  when  dried.      Oerarde,  in  his  Herbal,   dilates 
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largely  on  the  virtnes  of  the  Henbane.  He  tells  us  of  a  wonderful  balm,  to  core  deep 
wounds  and  punctures  made  therefrom  ;  and  after  giving  the  receipt  for  the  making 
of  this  precious  ointment,  which  may  not  now  be  sufficiently  appreciated  to  justify  its 
transcription,  he  says,  "  I  send  this  Jewell  unto  you  women  of  all  sorts,  especially  such 
as  cure  and  helpe  the  poore  and  impotent  of  your  countrey  without  reward.  Bat 
unto  the  beggarly  rabble  of  witches,  charmers,  and  such  like  couseners,  that  regard 
more  to  get  money  than  to  helpe  for  charitie,  I  wish  these  few  medicines  far  from 
their  understanding  and  from  those  deceivers,  whom  I  wish  to  be  ignorant  therein. 
But  courteous  gentlewomen,  I  may  not  for  the  malice  1  doe  beare  unto  such,  hide 
anything  from  you  of  such  importance,  and  therefore  take  one  more  that  foUoweth, 
wherewith  I  have  done  many  and  good  cures,  although  of  small  cost ;  but  regard  it 
not  the  lesse  for  that  cause."  The  curiously  exciting  effect  first  produced  by  the 
action  of  Henbane  on  the  system  is  illustrated  by  a  story  told  of  a  gardener  and  his 
wife,  who  lived  happily  and  in  perfect  contentment,  until  one  day  the  good  maD| 
wishing  to  dry  some  Henbane  plants,  hung  them  in  his  bedroom  unsuspiciously  for 
that  purpose.  From  that  hour  domestic  peace  vanished,  his  wife  became  a  perfect 
shrew,  and  he  returned  each  curtain  lecture  with  interest.  Happily  the  Divoroe 
Court  was  not  then  as  accessible  as  it  is  now,  or  the  speedy  separation  of  the 
discontented  parties  would  have  rendered  the  solution  of  the  mystery  for  ever 
impossible.  Accidentally  the  Henbane  was  removed  and  peace  restored.  Each  (eh 
that,  after  all,  the  other  was  not  so  much  to  blame,  and  with  returning  amiability  came 
increased  happiness.  It  remained,  however,  for  philosophers  to  trace  the  connection 
between  the  baneful  effects  of  the  Henbane  exhalations  and  the  irritable,  quarrelsome 
condition  of  those  who  breathed  them. 

Whether  the  common  Henbane  be  the  poison  referred  to  in  Shakespeare  by 
Hamlet's  Ghost^  is  a  matter  of  doubt;  but  we  must  associate  the  name  with  the 
murderous  scene  described  as  due  to  the  "juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial"  Dryden 
speaks  of  it  as 

"  The  poisoning  henbane  and  the  mandrake  dread." 

Henbane  has  been  used  in  past  times  in  the  same  way  as  tobacco  for  smoking,  and 
was,  when  first  introduced,  called  Tobacco  of  Peru.  As  late  as  Gerarde's  time  it  was 
called  henne  belle,  a  name  apparently  formed  of  lien  and  bellf  suuggested  by  the 
resemblance  of  its  persistent  and  enlarged  calyx  to  the  scallop-edged  bells  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 


EXCLUDED  SPECIES. 

PHYSALIS    ALKEKENGL    Linn, 

"  Naturalized  on  waste  ground  at  Poles  Hill,  Warwickshire." 
(Th.  Kirk,  in  ''  Phytol."  Ser.  I.  Vol.  II.  p.  971.) 

NICANDRA    PHYSALOIDES.    Gartn. 

Partially  naturalized  in  waste  and  cultivated  ground  at  Ryde, 
Shanklin,  and  other  parts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.     Dr.  Bromfield 
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lias  also  gathered  it  at  Hastings,  and  it  has  been  found  by  myself 
at  Northfleet,  Kent. 

HYOSCYAMUS    ALBUS.    Linn. 
Found  on  ballast-hills  at  Sunderland  by  Mr.  Robson. 


ORDER  L.— SCROPHULARIAOE^. 

Herbs,  more  rarely  shrubs,  with  alternate,  opposite,  or  ver- 
ticillate  leaves  and  no  stipules.  Plowers  perfect,  more  or  less 
irregular,  commonly  in  racemes.  Calyx  free  from  the  ovary, 
persistent,  generally  6-  or  4-toothed.  Corolla  hypogynous,  mono- 
petaloas,  generally  2-lipped,  and  then  either  ringent  or  per- 
sonate, more  rarely  rotate  or  bellshaped  or  tubular ;  limb  5-  or 
more  rarely  4-lobed,  the  lobes  commonly  unequally  united  in 
varioas  modes,  always  imbricated  in  aestivation.  Stamens  inserted 
in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  generally  4,  didynamous,  sometimes 
with  a  rudimentary  fifth  stamen  without  an  anther,  sometimes 
only  2,  rarely  5  with  the  2  anterior  ones  longer  than  the  other  3. 
Ovary  2-celled,  the  cells  anterior  and  posterior,  with  the  placenta 
in  the  centre.  Style  simple,  stigma  generally  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly 2-lobed,  the  lobes  anterior  and  posterior ;  ovules  generally 
numerous  in  each  cell.  Pruit  a  capsule,  opening  by  2,  3,  or  4 
valves  or  by  pores.  Seeds  generally  numerous — in  the  few  cases 
where  they  are  solitary,  loose  within  the  cells  of  the  capsule. 
Embryo  minute,  straight  or  slightly  curved,  in  the  midst  of 
copious  albumen. 

Tribe  I.— VERBASCE^. 

Corolla  rotate,  nearly  regular,  upper  lip  covered  by  the  others  in 
bud.  Stamens  5  (or  4  and  didynamous),  declinate.  Inflorescence 
usually  simple,  indefinite.    Leaves  all  alternate. 

G-^iV^J^/S' J.— VERBASCUM.    Idnn. 

Calyx  5-partite  or  5-cleft.  Corolla  rotate,  with  scarcely  any 
tube ;  limb  5-partite,  with  the  segments  broad,  rounded,  flat  or 
slightly  concave.  Stamens  6 ;  filaments,  or  at  least  the  3  upper 
ones,  woolly ;  anthers  transverse,  with  the  lobes  confluent  so  as  to 
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be  1-celled.  Stigma  capitate,  or  decurrent  on  the  style.  Capsule 
globose  or  ovoid,  opening  septicidally  and  septifragally  by  2  valves* 
Seeds  very  numerous,  minute. 

Herbs,  commonly  biennial,  with  the  leaves  often  densely  clothed 
with  wool.  Flowers  commonly  in  fascicles  arranged  in  racemei^ 
yellow,  white,  or  purpKsh. 

The  name  of  this  genus  of  plants  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word  bflrbMeum, 
on  account  of  the  bearded  or  shaggy  and  downy  surface  of  the  leaves  in  mofli  fli 
the  species. 

SPECIES  L— VERBASCUM    THAPSUS.    Linn. 

Plate  DCCCCXXXVII. 

Eeich.  Ic.  Fl  Germ,  et  Helv.  VoL  XX.  Tab.  MDCXXXVII. 

Billoiy  Fl.  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  ISTo.  3441. 

V.  Schraderi,  Mey.    Koch,  Syn.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv,  ed.  ii  p.  586.    Eeich,  JiL  L  a 

Stem  round,  simple,  rarely  slightly  branched.  Radical  leaves 
obovate  or  oblanceolate,  generally  contracted  into  short  petioles, 
obtuse  or  sub-obtuse ;  lower  stem-leaves  similar ;  the  others  oval  or 
elliptical,  decurrent  on  the  stem  usually  as  far  as  the  next  leaf 
below,  acute  or  shortly  acuminate,  entire  or  crenate.  Plowers  all 
subsessile,  in  fascicles  arranged  in  a  very  dense  spikelike  raceme  at 
the  termination  of  the  stem,  and  also  of  the  branches  when  these  are 
present.  Pedicels  all  much  shorter  than  the  calyx  when  in  flown. 
limb  of  the  corolla  concave,  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  the 
tube ;  3  upper  stamens  with  the  filaments  clothed  with  white  woolly 
hairs,  and  with  transverse  reniform  anthers ;  2  longer  ones  glabrous^ 
with  oblong-reniform  oblique  anthers,  one-fourth  the  length  of  their 
filaments.  Stigma  capitate.  Capsule  large,  scarcely  exceeding  the 
large  calyx-segments.  Whole  plant  densely  felted  with  yellowish* 
grey  rather  long  hairs  stellate  at  the  apex  and  firmly  attached  to 
the  plant. 

On  dry  banks,  waste  places,  roadsides,  and  hedge-banks;  in 
calcareous,  sandy,  and  gravelly  soils.  Rather  sparingly  distributed 
over  England  and  the  South  of  Scotland  as  far  North  as  Eor£ar, 
Stirlingshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Arran.  It  has  also  occurred  in 
Aberdeen  and  Moray,  but  it  is  thought  not  to  be  native  there. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.    Biennial.    Late  Summer 

and  Autumn. 

Stem  very  stout,  18  inches  to  4  feet  high,  simple,  except  in 
very  luxuriant  examples,  in  which  there   are   sometimes  a  few 
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iches  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  E/adical  leaves  6  to 
Qches  long,  in  a  rosette,  narrowed  at  the  hase  into  short  stalks ; 
i-leaves  all  (except  the  lowest)  strongly  decurrent,  the  wing 
Jly  reaching  from  one  leaf  to  the  next,  diminishing  rapidly 
ize  upwards,  the  uppermost  ones  passing  insensibly  into  the 
its  of  the  inflorescence,  of  which  the  lower  ones  are  much 
;er  than  the  calyces,  the  upper  ones  only  slightly  exceeding 
n.  Spike  4  inches  to  1  foot  long,  very  thick  and  dense,  with 
flowers  crowded,  nearly  sessile.  Calyx-segments  triangular, 
Qiinated,  very  densely  clothed  with  felted  stellate  hairs. 
3lla  -J  to  1  inch  across ;  limb  concave,  divided  into  obovate  seg- 
its  about  halfway  down,  and  clothed  with  stellate  hairs  on  the 
ide.  Capsule  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  roundish,  ovate-ovoid, 
kly  clothed  with  stellate  down,  splitting  into  2  valves,  each  of 
di  has  a  slight  fissure  at  the  apex.  Seeds  all  conical,  with  very 
oinent  imdulated  longitudinal  ribs.  Whole  plant  appearing 
teish  or  grey,  firom  the  abimdance  of  the  felted  pubescence. 

Great  Mullem. 

FreDch^  MoUne  Bouillon  Blanc,    German,  Kleinhlvmigea  WoUkrmU, 

The  etymology  of  the  common  name  of  this  plant  is  somewhat  carious,  as 
by  Dr.  Prior.  He  tells  ns  that  the  Mullein  was  known  as  the  higtaper,  and 
the  French  word  moleine  means  the  scab  in  cattle,  and  Jthat  the  term  fnalandre 
ipplied  to  all  sorts  of  diseases  in  cattle, — to  lung  diseases  among  the  rest.  The 
per,  being  used  for  these,  acquired  its  name  of  Mullein  and  Bullock's  Wort.  The 
sin  was  formerly  valued  in  medicine  on  account  of  its  emollient  properties.  A 
tion  of  the  leaves  was  recommended  by  the  physicians  of  the  last  century  for 
luBa&  Sir  James  Smith  says  ''  that  a  pint  of  cow'k  milk,  with  a  handful  of  the 
I  of  this  Mullein  boiled  in  it  to  half  a  pint,  sweetened,  strained,  and  taken  at 
me,  is  a  pleasant,  emollient,  and  nutritious  medicine  for  allaying  a  cough,  or 
ring  pain  and  irritation."  In  more  ancient  times  much  higher  virtues  were 
mted  to  this  plant.  Culpepper  gives  us  a  list  of  most  extraordinary  cures 
rmed  by  its  agency,  and  C^rarde  remarks,  that  *^  there  be  some  who  think  that 
berbe  being  but  carryed  aboute  one,  doth  help  the  falling  sickness,  especially  the 
B  of  that  plant,  which  hath  not  as  yet  borne  flowers,  and  gathered  when  the  sun 
Yirgo  and  the  moon  in  Aries,  which  thing,  notwithstanding,  is  vaine  and 
'stiiioDS.''  The  Mullein  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Torch-blade  or  King's  Taper, 
h  doubtless  have  the  same  meaning  as  the  older  name  of  Higtaper.  Parkinson 
ns  that  ''Verbascum  is  called  of  the  Latins  Candela  regia  and  Candelarioy 
186  the  elder  age  used  the  stalkes  dipped  in  such  to  bume,  whether  at  funeralls  or 
wise."  The  word  hig  may  mean  high ;  so  that  it  is  sometimes  called  **High  Taper ^ 
r  from  its  candle-like  appearance  when  growing  by  itself,  pointing  straightly 
ids  with  its  flame-like  crown  of  flowers,  or  from  the  &cts  before  mentioned  as  to 
«.  The  woolly  covering  of  the  leaves  and  stem  was  used  for  lamp  wicks  long 
e  the  introduction  of  cotton  and  lamps,  and  candles  provided  with  wicks  of  this 
were  supposed  to  be  used  by  witches  in  their  incantations;  hence  another  name 
orded,— that  of  "  Hag  Taper.""    The  specific  name  of  Thapwa  has  been  derived 
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from  ThapsuB  in  Africa,  oear  which  place  it  is  said  to  have  furmerly  aboimdeJ.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  herbs  said  to  poison,  or  rather  to  stuiiefy  fish.  Acoordiug  to 
AleKander  Trallinnus,  its  ashes  made  into  a  soap  will  restore  hair  whicli  has  become 
grey,  to  ita  original  colour. 


SPECIES  II.-VERBA-SCUM    PULVERULENTUM.    ViU. 

Plate  DCCCCXXXVIII.  ■ 

HeleJ^.  lo.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCLXVII.  * 

V.  floccosum,  IFoif&t.  ife  JTt^.    A'ocA,  Syn.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  ed.  ii  p.  588.    Jteich._fil.le. 

Stem  round,  paniculately  branched,  with  the  branches  spreading 
and  curving  upwards.  Radical  leaves  obovate  or  oblanceolate,  gra- 
dually contracted  into  short  petioles,  obtuse  or  subacute ;  lower  stem- 
leaves  similar,  the  others  oval  or  roundish,  sessile,  not  deeurrent, 
acuminate  or  cuspidate,  entire  or  crenate.  Flowers  shortly  stalked 
and  subsessile,  in  fascicles  arranged  in  a  somewhat  interrupted 
spikelike  raceme  at  the  termination  of  the  stem  and  branches,  the 
whole  forming  a  wide  lax  pyramidal  panicle.  Longest  pedicels 
almost  as  long  as  the  calyx  when  in  flower.  Limb  of  the  corolla 
flat,  five  or  six  times  as  long  as  the  tube.  Stamens  with  all  the 
iilaments  clothed  with  white  woolly  hairs,  and  with  uniform 
reniform  transverse  anthers.  Stigma  capitate.  Capsule  small, 
longer  than  the  small  calyx-segments.  "Whole  plant  densely  felted 
with  greyish-white  very  minute  stellate  hairs,  loosely  attached  to 
the  plant,  and  easily  rubbed  off  in  flakes,  very  dense  ou  the  calyx 
and  base  of  the  pedicels. 

In  waste  places,  borders  of  fields,  and  roadsides.  I*ocaI. 
Plentiful  round  Norwich,  but  not  known  to  occur,  except  in  the 
counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Said  to  be  found  in  the  den  of 
Cullen,  in  Scotland;  but  if  so,  doubtless  introduced  there. 


England,  Scotland.     Biennial, 
and  Autumn. 


Late  Summer 


Stem  stout,  18  inches  to  6  feet  high,  much  branched.  Radical 
leaves  6  inches  to  1  foot  long,  stalked,  resembling  those  of  V. 
Thapsus,  but  not  so  white  above  when  young,  and  with  the  stel- 
late hairs  much  shorter  and  more  easily  rubbed  off ;  stem-leaves 
numerous,  even  the  upper  ones  not  deeurrent,  though  semi- 
amjilexicaal  ;  intermediate  ones  very  shortly  stalked,  generally 
remarkably  acuminate,  at  length  sub-glabrous  above,  with  irregular 
patches  of  very  minute  felted  stellate  hairs.  Bracts  at  the  base  of 
the  clusters  of  flowers  linear-lanceolate,  minute.  Flowers  hright- 
yellow,  -|  inch  across,  with  the  limb  much  flatter  than  in  V.  Thapsus. 
Stamens  orange  -  scarlet  with  white  hairs;   none  of  the  anthers 
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oblique.  Pedicels  lengthened  in  fniit  until  some  of  them  are  as 
long  as  or  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  while  others  remain  extremely 
short.  Calyx-segments  very  short,  strapshaped-lanceolate.  Cap- 
sule ^  inch  long,  longer  than  the  calyx-segments,  thinly  clothed 
with  stellate  hairs. 

Kemarkable  for  the  white  floccose  stellate  down,  which  is  easily 
rabbed  off,  and  gives  the  plant  a  mouldy  appearance. 

Hoary  Mullein. 

French,  Moleiie  Pulverutente, 

SPECIES  IIL-VERBASCUM    LYCHNITIS.    Linn. 

Plate  DCCCCXXXIX. 

R€u3l  la  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCXLVIII. 
BUlot,  FL  Gall  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  2893. 

Stem  angular,  paniculately  branched,  with  the  branches  erect. 
Badical  leaves  subrhomboidal-oblanceolate  or  oval,  gradually  con- 
tracted into  short  petioles,  sub-obtuse  or  acute  ;  lower  stem-leaves 
srimilar ;  the  others  oval  or  elliptical,  sessile,  not  decurrent,  acute 
or  acunuBate,  irregularly  crenate  or  repand  -  crenate.  Plowers 
shortly  stalked,  in  fascicles  arranged  in  a  slightly-interrupted 
raceme  at  the  extremity  of  the  stem  and  branches,  the  whole  form- 
ing a  narrow  pyramidal  panicle.  Longest  pedicels  about  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx  at  the  time  of  flowering.  Limb  of  the  corolla 
flat,  four  or  five  times  as  long  as  the  tube.  Stamens  all  with  the 
filaments  clothed  with  white  woolly  hairs  and  with  uniform  reni- 
form  transverse  anthers.  Stigma  capitate.  Capsule  small,  twice  as 
long  as  the  small  calyx-segments.  Plant  with  the  leaves  sub- 
glabrous  above,  sprinkled,  especially  on  the  veins,  with  minute 
stellate  hairs,  and  more  thickly  clothed  with  similar  hairs  beneath ; 
pedicels  and  calyx-segments  densely  clothed  with  similar  hairs. 

In  waste  places,  open  woods,  borders  of  fields,  and  roadsides. 
Local.  In  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Sussex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Suffolk, 
Cambridge,  Stafford,  Denbigh,  and  also  reported  from  several  other 
counties,  but  as  doubtfully  native.  In  Scotland,  about  the  rocks  of 
Stirling  and  Dunbarton  Castles,  but  no  doubt  introduced. 

England,  [Scotland.]     Biennial.     Summer. 

Stem  stout,  18  inches  to  4  feet  high,  with  elevated  lines  decur- 
rent from  the  midribs  of  the  leaves,  clothed  witli  floccose  very 
minute  stellate  down.  Radical  leaves  large,  frequently  a  foot  long ; 
stem-leaves  smaller,  and,  as  well  as  the  radical  ones,  green  above, 
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from  being  nearly  destitute  of  Imirs,  hoary  beneath,  where  hairs 
are  present ;  even  the  uppermost  leaves  not  amplexicaul ;  the  inter- 
mediate ones  shortly  stalked,  and  the  lowest  attenuated  into  petioles 
like  the  root-leaves.  Flowers  very  numerous,  ^  inch  across,  cream- 
white,  though  on  the  Continent  it  is  said  to  vary  with  yellow  flowers. 
Stamens  whitish,  with  white  hairs.  Pedicels  of  unequal  length  in 
the  fascicle,  as  in  V.  pulverulentum,  the  longest  about  twice  as  long 
as  tlie  calyx.  Capsule  ^  iuch  long,  ovate-ovoid,  clothed  with  stellate 
down,  fully  twice  as  long  as  the  strapshaped  calyx-segments. 

TPliite  Mullein. 

Frenuh,  MaHne  Lychnite.     German,  Liditndkenartigea  WoWtranU. 


SPECIES  IV.— VERBASOUM    NIGRUl 
Plate  DCCCCXL. 
R^eh.  Ic.  FI.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX,  Tab.  MDCXLIX.  Fig.  I. 

Stem  angular   above,   simple   or   rarely  branched. 


Radi 


loaves  oblong-ovate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  suhcordate  at  the  bai 
on  long  stalks,  subacute,  irregularly  and  coarsely  crcnate  or  douU 
crenate ;  lower  stem-leaves  similar  to  the  radical  ones,  but  \ 
shorter  stalks ;  intermediate  ones  very  shortly  stalked,  ovate-aci 
or  acuminate,  crenate  or  crenate- serrate  ;  upper  ones  ses 
decurrent,  smaller,  acuminate.  Flowers  shortly  stalked,  in  fasciclfl 
arranged  in  a  long  nearly  continuous  epike-like  raceme  at  \ 
extremity  of  the  stem,  and  also  of  the  branches  when  these  a 
present.  Longest  pedicels  about  as  long  as  the  calyx  at  the  tin 
of  flowering.  Limb  of  the  corolla  flat,  five  or  sis  times  as  loi 
as  the  tube.  Stamens  with  all  the  filaments  clothed  with  pu 
woolly  hairs  and  with  uniform  sub-reniform  transverse  anthw 
Stigma  notched  at  the  apex.  Capsule  rather  small,  nearly  tw 
as  long  as  the  small  strapshaped  calyx-segments.  Whole  pla 
more  or  less  thickly  covered  with  hairs  stellate  at  the  apex,  firu 
attached  to  the  plant,  usually  felted  on  the  under  side  of  the  leavcB 
and  the  pedicels. 

Roadsides  and  borders  of  fields  and  dry  pastures  in  chalky  or 
gravelly  soils.  Rather  rare,  but  generally  distributed  throughout 
the  southern  half  of  England.  In  the  northern  counties  and  in 
Iladdingtonshire  and  Edinburgh  it  is  probably  introduced.  It  is 
probably  extinct  in  the  former  Scotch  locality,  as  I  have  searched 
for  it  repeatedly  in  vain. 

England,  Scotland  (?)     Perennial  or  biennial.     Late  Summer 
and  Autumn. 
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Stem  18  inches  to  3  feet  high,  with  elevated  lines  decurrent  from 
the  midrih  of  the  petiole,  and  fainter  ones  from  its  margins.  Lower 
leaves  4  inches  to  1  foot  long,  abruptly  contracted  and  usually  sub- 
cordate  at  the  base,  with  petioles  often  as  long  as  the  lamina ;  stem- 
leaves  decreasing  rapidly  in  size  upwards ;  the  upper  ones  small  and 
sessile,  passing  gradually  into  the  small  acuminated  bracts  at  the 
base  of  the  fascicles  of  flowers.  Spike  usually  very  long,  slightly 
interrupted  at  the  base,  dense  towards  the  apex.  Calyx-segments 
strapshaped.  Plowers  ^  to  f  inch  across,  varying  from  bright- 
yellow  to  cream-yellow,  the  filaments  erect,  clothed  with  bright- 
purple  hairs.  Capsule  nearly  ^  inch  long,  ovoid,  scarcely  tapering 
towards  the  apex.  Plant  varying  much  in  the  degree  of  pubescence, 
which  is  rarely  sufficient  to  produce  a  greyish  colour. 

A  remarkable  variety,  0  tomentosum  (Bab.),  has  been  found  by 
Professor  Babington  at  St.  Ann's,  Alderney,  and  by  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Newbould  at  Chichester ;  in  these  the  leaves  are  quite  felted  beneath, 
as  much  so  as  in  Y.  Thapsus,  the  flowers  are  also  rather  smaller  than 
in  the  ordinary  form. 

Dark  Mullein. 

French,  MoHhie  Noire,    German,  ScJhvxvrzea  WoUkravJt, 

SPECIES  v.— VERB  A  SCUM    VIRGATUM-     With, 

Plate  DCCCCXU. 

BML  la  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  VoL  XX.  Tab.  MDCLV. 
Y.  Uattarioides,  Zofik     Reich,  fl.  L  c  p.  14. 

Stem  erect,  simple,  or  more  rarely  branched.  B/adical  leaves 
oblanceolate,  insensibly  attenuated  into  winged  petioles,  sub- 
obtuse  ;  lower  stem-leaves  attenuated  at  the  base,  and  sub- 
petiolate ;  intermediate  ones  oblong,  acute,  sessile  and  semi-amplex- 
icaul ;  uppermost  ones  ovate  or  lanceolate,  cordate,  semi-amplex- 
icaul  and  very  shortly  decurrent  acuminate ;  all  crenate  or 
dentate  or  doubly  dentate  ;  the  lowest  ones  sometimes  slightly 
pinnatifid  towards  the  base.  Flowers  shortly  stalked,  in  fascicles  or 
solitary,  arranged  in  a  rather  dense  somewhat  interrupted  raceme 
at  the  extremity  of  the  stem  and  also  of  the  branches  when  the 
latter  are  present.  Pedicels  ascending-erect,  not  exceeding  the  calyx 
at  the  time  of  flowering,  nor  the  capsule  in  fruit.  Limb  of  the 
corolla  flat,  six  or  seven  times  as  long  as  the  tube.  Stamens  with 
all  the  filaments  clothed  with  purple  woolly  hairs  ;  the  3  upper 
ones  with  reniform  transverse  anthers  ;  the  2  lower  ones  with 
fewer  hairs  and  with  oblong-reniform  anthers  attached  obliquely. 
Stigma  capitate.     Capsule  large,  sub-globular,  half  as  long  again 
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as  the  large  triangular  -  lanceolate  calyx  -  segments.  Plant  sub- 
glabrous  ;  the  leaves  and  stem  glandular-puberulent ;  the  rachisi 
pedicels,  bracts,  calyx-segments,  ovary,  and  base  of  style,  clothed 
with  short  gland-tipped  hairs. 

By  roadsides  and  in  waste  places.  Rare,  and  probably  native 
only  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Somerset ;  though  it  occurs  in  many 
other  counties  as  far  North  as  Denbigh,  Salop,  Stafford,  and 
Lincoln. 

England.    Biennial  or  annual.     Summer  and  Autunm. 

Stem  2  to  5  feet  high,  slightly  angular.  B/Oot-leaves,  including 
the  indistinct  petiole,  3  inches  to  1  foot  long;  stem-leaves  con- 
siderably smaller,  all  of  them  varying  very  much  in  the  incision 
of  the  margins.  Raceme  long,  the  bracts  ovate  or  lanceolate^ 
acuminate.  Pedicels  usually  2  to  6  together  or  more  rarely  solitary. 
Plowers  bright-yellow,  1  to  1^  inch  across.  Capsule  the  size  of  a 
pea,  nearly  globular.  Plant  green,  clothed  with  distant  very  short 
glandular  hairs ;  the  whole  of  the  inflorescence  with  numerous 
gland-tipped  hairs. 

Large-flowered  Mullein. 

SPECIES  (1)VL—VERBASCUM    BLATTABIA.    Linn, 

Plate  DCCCCXLII. 

Reich,  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCLIII. 
Billot,  Fl.  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsica  No.  5Q, 

Stem  erect,  simple  or  more  rarely  branched.  Radical  leaves 
oblanceolate,  insensibly  attenuated  into  short  petioles ;  lower  leaves 
attenuated  at  the  base  and  sub-petiolate ;  intermediate  ones  oblong- 
acute,  sessile,  semi-amplexicaul ;  uppermost  ovate  or  lanceolate, 
cordate,  semi-amplexicaul  and  not  sensibly  decurrent  on  the  stem ; 
all  crenate  or  doubly  dentate  ;  the  lowest  sometimes  slightly  pin- 
natifid  towards  the  base.  Plowers  long-stalked,  always  solitary,  in 
a  lax  raceme  at  the  extremity  of  the  stem  and  also  of  the  branches 
when  the  latter  are  present.  Pedicels  ascending-spreading,  longer 
than  the  calyx  at  the  time  of  flowering,  and  twice  as  long  as  the 
capsule  in  fruit.  Limb  of  the  corolla  flat,  five  or  six  times  as  long 
as  the  tube.  Stamens  with  all  the  filaments  clothed  with  woolly 
hairs,  the  3  upper  with  reniform  transverse  anthers,  the  2  lower 
with  fewer  hairs  and  with  oblong  reniform  anthers  attached 
obliquely.  Capsule  large,  sub-globular,  half  as  long  again  as  the 
large  strapshaped   calyx-segments.      Plant  glabrous,   except  the 
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rachis,  pedicels,  bracts,  calyx-segments,  ovary,  and  the  base  of  the 
style,  which  are  clothed  with  rather  short  gland-tipped  hairs. 

By  roadsides  and  in  waste  places.  Rare.  Probably  wild  in  the 
South  of  England  and  in  South  Wales,  but  frequently  occurring  in 
other  places  as  an  escape  from  cultivation. 

England.    Biennial  or  annual.     Summer  and  Autumn* 

V.  Blattaria  is  probably  distinct  from  V.  virgatum  only  as  a 
sub-species.  Mr.  Bentham  and  MM.  Cosson  and  Germain  con- 
sider them  mere  varieties.  Y.  Blattaria  is  usually  a  smaller  and 
more  slender  plant,  with  the  flowers  rather  smaller,  often  pinkish- 
white,  though  yellow  is  the  normal  colour  ;  the  capsule  is  scarcely 
80  large  ;  the  upper  leaves  less  acuminate,  and  not  even  slightly 
decurrent  as  in  V.  virgatum ;  the  pedicels  are  always  solitary,  more 
slender,  longer  and  more  spreading  than  those  of  V.  virgatum,  with 
longer  glandular  hairs ;  the  calyx-segments  narrower,  especially 
towards  the  base ;  and  the  lower  leaves  and  base  of  the  stem  nearly 
destitute  of  the  short  glandular  puberulence  which  is  present  in 
V.  virgatum.  The  raceme  of  fruit  in  V.  Blattaria  is  usually  longer, 
often  occupying  two-thirds  of  the  stem. 

Moth  Mullein. 

French,  MoUne  BlaUaire.     (German,  Schaherikraut, 

HYBRID  a. 

VEBBASCUM    THAPSO-LYCHNITIS-    MerukKoch, 

Plate  DCCCCXLIIT. 

RwJi.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  VoL  XX.  Tab.  MDCLXI. 

V.  spurium,  Kock,  Syn.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  ed.  L  p.  511. 

V.  Thapsoides,  Evds.  Fl.  Angl.  p.  90. 

V.  Lychnitis,  /3  Thapsi,  Sm.  EngL  FL  Vol.  I.  p.  309. 

V.  Lychnitifl,  /3  Thapsoides,  WUh.fl.  in  Arr.  Brit.  PL  ed.  vL  VoL  II.  p.  341. 

Intermediate  between  V.  Thapsus  and  V.  Lyehnitis  ;  distin- 
guished from  V.  Thapsus  by  the  stem  being  paniculately  branched 
with  erect  branches  ;  the  leaves  resembling  in  shape  those  of 
V.  Lyehnitis,  and  although  distinctly  decurrent,  more  shortly  so 
than  in  V.  Thapsus,  green  above,  thinly  sprinkled  with  stellate 
hairs,  and  felted  beneath,  but  with  minute  hairs ;  calyx-segments 
smaller ;  corolla  nearly  flat ;  flowers  shortly  stalked.  It  difiers 
from  V.  Lyehnitis  in  the  stem  being  scarcely  angular,  the  stem- 
leaves,  or  at  least  the  upper  ones,  strongly  decurrent ;  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves  more  or  less  thickly  sprinkled  with  stellate  hairs, 
which  are  larger  than  those  of  V.  Lyehnitis  ;   the  flowers  more 
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shortly  Btalked,  and  in  much  denser  and  thicker  spike-like  racemes ; 
the  calyx-segments  broader  at  the  base ;  the  corolla  larger,  yellow ; 
the  2  lower  stamens  with  oblique  anthers. 

Growing  with  V.  Thapsus  and  V.  Lychnitis.  Said  by  Hudson 
to  be  everywhere  in  Kent ;  but  I  have  only  gathered  it  at  Green- 
street  Green  and  other  places  about  Darenth,  Kent,  where  I  have 
seen  it  repeatedly. 

England.     Biennial.    Late  Summer. 

HTBEID  b. 
VEBBASCUU    THAPSO-NIGBUM.    SchiaU. 
PtATE  DCCCCXLTV. 
Reieh.  lo.  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol  XX  Tab.  MDCLXVIL  Fig.  2. 

V.  coUinum,  Schrad.  Monog.  Verb.  p.  35.     li^ch.  1.  c. 

V.  Thapsua,  /J  Thapso-nigrum,  With,  Arr.  Brit.  PI.  ed.  vi.  Vol.  II.  p.  90. 

Intermediate  between  V.  Thapsus  and  V.  nigrum.  It  differs 
from  the  former  in  the  stem  being  paniculately  branched,  angular 
above ;  the  radical  leaves  being  abruptly  narrowed  into  the 
petiole  ;  the  intermediate  leaves  sessile,  and  the  upper  ones  only 
slightly  decurrent ;  and  all  with  the  felt  of  hairs  less  dense  ;  the 
flowers  in  interrupted  spike-Hke  racemes ;  the  calyx-segments  much 
narrower,  strapshaped-lanceolate,  the  flowers  not  concave  ;  the 
stamens  all  with  purple  hairs  ;  anthers  all  transverse ;  the  capsules 
small,  and  some  of  them  with  a  stalk  as  long  as  themselves. 
From  V.  nigrum  it  differs  in  the  stem  being  more  branched  ; 
the  lower  leaves  not  cordate  at  the  base ;  the  upper  leaves  shortly 
decurrent ;  the  flowers  on  shorter  pedicels  ;  the  calyx-segments 
hroader  ;  the  2  lower  stamens  hairy  only  on  one  side. 

round  by  Mr.  Dawson  Turner  at  Barton,  near  Swaffam,  Nor- 
folk. I  have  found  it  only  near  Farnborough,  Kent,  and  in 
Headley  Lane,  Meikleham,  Surrey. 

England.     Biennial.     Late  Summer. 


HYBKID  c. 
VERBASCUM    NIGRO-PULVEBULENTUM. 

Plate  DCCCCXLV. 
Rekli.  Ic.  Fl.  Genu,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCLXIX.  Fig.  2. 
V.  nigro-floccosnm,  Koch,  Syn.  Fl,  Germ,  et  Helv.  ed.  ii  p.  591. 
V.  Schottianuui,  ScliraU.  Mon.  Verb.  p.  13.     lieicli.  1.  c. 
V.  pulvernleiituDi,  j3  nigro-pulvenilentum,  Sm,  Engl  FL  Vol  I.  p.  310. 
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Intermediate  between  V.  pulyerulentum  and  V.  nigrum.  Differ- 
ing firom  the  former  in  the  stem  and  branches  being  more  angular, 
often  tinged  with  purple ;  the  leaves  with  less  floccose  pubescence, 
and  the  root-leaves  distinctly  and  abruptly  stalked,  often  cordate ; 
the  flowers  smaller,  and  the  stamens  with  purple  hairs.  Prom 
y.  nigrum  it  differs  in  the  stem  being  paniculately  branched  with 
the  branches  curving  upwards,  the  root-leaves  being  broader  and 
less  deeply  cordate  at  the  base ;  the  pubescence  more  loosely 
attached  to  the  plant,  and  coming  off  in  masses. 

At   Hellesdon,  near  Norwich,   where  it  was  refound  by  the 

Eev.  Kirby  Trimmer  in  1863,  to  whose  kindness  I  owe  living 

specimens :  and  in  various  parts  of  Norfolk  occasionally,  according 

to  Smith. 

England.    Perennial.    Late  Summer. 

HYBRID  d. 

VEBBASCUM    NIGBO-LYCHNITIS.    Schiede, 

Plate  DCCCCXLVL 

JMdL  Igl  FL  Qerm.  et  Helv.  YoL  XX.  Tab.  MDCLXIY. 

T.  Sdiiedumiim,  Koch,  <'  Taachenbucfa,  p.  371." 

Y.  nlgnini.  Tar.  oyatom,  Koeh,  Sjn.  ed.  i  p.  514. 

Y.  nigmiiiy  Tar.  nigro-Ljchmtu^  Bab.  Man.  Brit.  Bot.  ed.  t.  p.  240. 

Y.  Tbiqisiu^  yar.  nigro-Lydmitis,  With,  Arr.  Brit.  PL  ed.  yl  p.  340. 

Intermediate  between  V.  Lyclmitis  and  V.  nigrum.  Diflfering 
firom  the  former  in  the  leaves  being  abruptly  contracted  into  long 
petioles  at  the  base  ;  the  hairs  of  the  pubescence  longer  and  less 
white,  80  that  the  leaves  are  scarcely  hoary  beneath  ;  the  flowers 
yellow ;  the  stamens  with  purple  hairs  on  the  filaments,  and  the 
racemes  more  dense.  From  V.  nigrum  it  diflfers  in  the  stem  being 
paniculately  branched  and  more  acutely  angular  above ;  the  lower 
leaves  not  being  cordate,  on  shorter  petioles  ;  the  leaves  more 
glabrous  above,  and  with  the  pubescence  beneath  shorter;  the 
panicle  pyramidal ;  the  racemes  more  interrupted ;  the  flowers 
smaller  ;  the  calyx  more  densely  woolly  with  whiter  wool. 

Found  by  Mr.  Dawson  Turner  near  Yarmouth  ;  and,  according 
to  Professor  Babington,  it  has  been  found  in  Sussex.  I  have 
gathered  it  only  at  Green-street  Green,  near  Darenth,  Kent. 

England.    Perennial.    Late  Summer. 
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Teibb   II.— CHELONE^. 

Corolla  tubular,  more  or  less  bilabiate,  not  spurred  or  saccate 
at  the  base ;  upper  lip  covering  the  others  in  bud.  Stamens  4^  ] 
didynamous,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth  which  bears  no  anther.  : 
Inflorescence  compound,  primarily  indefinite,  and  secondarily 
definite.  Leaves,  or  at  least  the  lower  ones,  opposite,  rarely 
verticillate. 

GENUS  JJ.— SOROPHULARIA.    Toumef. 

Calyx  5-partite  or  S-cleffc.  CoroUa  tubular,  sub-bilabiate; 
tube  sub-globular  or  urceolate  ;  limb  with  the  upper  lip  the 
largest,  2-lobed,  the  lower  with  3  short  flat  lobes,  of  which  the 
lateral  ones  are  erect  and  the  lower  one  spreading  or  reflexed. 
Stamens  4,  didynamous,  generally  with  a  fifth  reduced  to  a  flAttened 
filament  terminating  in  a  free  scale-like  appendage  at  the  base  of 
the  upper  lip,  sometimes  absent.  Anthers  transverse,  with  the 
lobes  confluent,  so  as  to  be  1-celled.  Stigma  capitate,  entire. 
Capsule  generally  conical,  acute,  opening  septicidally  and  septir 
fragally  by  2  valves.     Seeds  very  numerous,  minute. 

Herbs,  with  the  lower  leaves  opposite.  Plowers  rather  small, 
lurid  purple,  green,  yellow,  or  reddish,  in  axillary  cymes  arranged 
so  as  to  form  a  slender  panicle. 

The  name  of  this  genas  of  plants  is  due  to  the  supposed  efficacy  of  the  species  io 
curing  scrofula. 

Section  I.— EU-SCEOPHULARIA.    Reich. 

Corolla-tube  not  contracted  at  the  throat ;  limb  irregular, 
with  upper  lip  longer.  Stamens  4,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth, 
resembling  a  scale,  inserted  on  the  upper  side  of  the  corolla-tube. 

SPECIES  I.— SOROPHULARIA  AQUATIOA.    Linn. 

Plate  DCCCCXLVII. 

Reich,  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCL.  Fig.  1. 

BiOot,  FL  Gaa  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  1720. 

S.  Balbisii,  IIorneTn.     KocJi^  Syn.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  ed.  ii.  p.  593. 

Rootstock  not  tuberous.  Stem  acutely  quadrangular,  with  the 
angles  narrowly  winged.  Leaves  oblong  or  oval-oblong,  with 
winged  petioles,  obtuse  or  subacute,  crenate  or  crenate-serrate, 
sometimes  with  a  few  small  lobes  proceeding  from  the  wing  of  the 
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etiole  so  as  to  be  lyrate-pinnatifid;  the  lower  ones  frequently  cordate 
t  the  base,  obtuse.  Flowers  in  rather  dense  axillary  corymbose 
rmes  arranged  in  an  elongate  lax  panicle.  Lower  bracts  leaf-like ; 
pper  ones  small,  linear.  Pedicels  stout,  with  a  few  gland-tipped 
airs,  not  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  at  the  time  of 
owering.  Divisions  of  the  calyx  orbicular,  with  broad  scarious 
largins.  Corolla  three  times  as  long  as  the  calyx,  not  contracted 
t  the  throat.  Abortive  stamen  orbicular  or  reniform-orbicular, 
patholate,  entire  or  faintly  emarginate.  Capside  globose-conical, 
Tadually  acuminated.     Plant  glabrous  or  puberulent. 

By  the  sides  of  ditches,  ponds,  and  streams,  and  other  damp 
laoes.  Very  common  in  the  South  of  England  ;  more  rare  in  the 
Torthy  where  it  extends  to  Northumberland  and  Lancashire. 

England,  L*eland.    Perennial.     Summer  and  Autumn. 

Hootstock  not  much  thickened  nor  nodose,  producing  one  or 
acre  stems.  Stem  stout,  18  inches  to  5  feet  high,  with  a  narrow 
ring  at  each  of  the  four  angles,  generally  unbranched,  with 
txillary  fascicles  of  a  few  leaves,  which  sometimes  grow  out  into 
ranches.  Leaves  2  to  12  inches  long,  much  exceeding  their  petioles, 
rith  the  principal  veins  impressed ;  glabrous,  or  puberulent  with 
ery  short  hairs.  Cymes  opposite,  dichotomous  with  the 
tranches  racemose  and  slightly  elongating  in  fruit.  Corolla  ^  inch 
ong,  dark  maroon  (rarely  yellow),  with  the  base  of  the  tube 
greenish  ;  the  upper  lip  large  and  bifid,  much  exceeding  the  three 
ower  lobes,  which  are  nearly  equal.  Staminode  inserted  at  the 
«se  of  the  upper  lip,  roundish-  or  reniform-spathulate,  generally 
intire,  but  sometimes  truncate  or  even  emarginate  at  the  apex. 
Capsules  about  the  size  of  peppercorns,  tapering  to  a  sharp  point, 
>n  pedicels  not  more  than  twice  their  own  length.  Plant  deep- 
Teen,  the  principal  veins  of  the  leaves  very  couwspicuous  below, 
he  ultimate  ones  slightly  apparent. 

Common  Water  Betony. 

French,  Scrophvlaire  Aqualique.     German,  Wasser  Braunvmrz, 

The  Scrophulariae  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Brownworts  and  Figworts. 
lie  former  name  is  said  to  arise  from  the  brown  colour  of  the  stems  and  flowers  ;  but 
>r  Prior  thinks  more  probably  from  its  growing  so  abundantly  about  the  Brunnen  or 
ublic  fountains  of  German  towns  and  villages.  All  the  figworts  are  described  as 
eing  foetid  and  acrid  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  refused  by  cattle  ;  but  cows  are  some- 
imes  seen  browsing  on  the  tender  shoots  of  the  Water  Figwort  even  when  better  pasture 
I  at  hand.  In  old  pharmacy  the  leaves  of  the  Water  Betony  had  a  reputation  as  a 
osmetic,  and  it  is  said  that  '*  if  the  face  be  washed  with  the  juice  thereof  it  taketh 
way  the  rednesse  and  deformity  of  it." 

VOL.   VI.  B 
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SPECIES  II.— SCROPHULARIA    EHRHABTL    Suik 

Plate  DCCCCXLVIII. 

lieich,  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCLXXII. 

S.  aquatica,  Fries,  Sum.  Veg.  Scand.  p.  17.   KocJi,  Sjn.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  ed.  i.  p.  515. 
Heich,  FL  Excurs.  p.  377. 
?       S.  alata,  "  GUbr    Reich,  JiL  1.  c.  p.  25. 
S.  nmbrosa,  IMmortier  ?  Fl.  Beige,  p.  37. 

E/Ootstock  not  tuberous.  Stem  acutely  quadrangular,  with 
the  angles  broadly  winged.  Leaves  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  with 
winged  petioles,  acute,  serrate  or  crenate-serrate,  without  lateral 
lobes  from  the  wing  of  the  petiole ;  the  lower  ones  often  sub-oor- 
date  at  the  base  and  generally  obtuse.  Flowers  in  lax  diyaricate 
axillary  corymbose  cymes  arranged  in  an  elongate  lax  panicle. 
Bracts  all  like  the  leaves.  Pedicels  slender,  with  a  few  gland-tipped 
hairs,  3  to  6  times  as  long  as  the  calyx  at  the  time  of  flowering. 
Divisions  of  the  calyx  obovate-orbicular,  with  broad  scarioos 
margins.  Corolla  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  not  contracted  at 
the  throat.  Abortive  stamen  deeply  notched,  transversely 
linear-reniform.  Capsule  globose,  obtuse  and  apiculate.  Plant 
glabrous. 

By  the  banks  of  streams  and  wet  places.  Local.  It  has  occurred 
at  Wilmington,  Sussex ;  formerly  in  Belsize  Park,  Middlesex ; 
near  Truestry,  Herefordshire  ;  StaflFordshire ;  near  Preston,  Lan- 
cashire ;  Ilkley,  near  Gisborne,  Yorkshire ;  banks  of  the  Whitadder, 
Berwick-on-Tweed ;  banks  of  the  Almond,  about  Cramond  Bridge, 
near  Edinburgh. 

England,  Scotland.     Perennial.     Late  Summer 

and  Autumn. 

This  plant  has  been  very  unaccountably  confounded  with 
S.  aquatica  of  Linnseus,  but  has  much  more  the  habit  of  S.  nodosa. 
It  is  usually  a  more  luxuriant  plant  than  S.  aquatica,  often 
with  the  axillary  branches  developed.  The  stems  are  more  broadly 
winged.  The  petioles  are  much  more  broadly  winged,  and  appear 
never  to  produce  small  lateral  lobes,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
in  S.  aquatica.  The  leaves  are  much  broader  near  the  base,  and 
often  all,  except  those  on  the  young  radical  shoots,  acute.  The 
bracts  are  all  leaflike.  The  cymes  are  much  more  lax,  with  long 
slender  divaricate  pedicels.  The  capsules  are  blunt  and  apiculate, 
not  gradually  acuminate.  The  corolla  is  about  i  to  ^  inch  long, 
with  a  greater  portion  of  the  tube  green  than  in  S.  aquatica,  and 
the  upper  lip  does  not  project  nearly  so  far  beyond  the  lower. 
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It  also  differs  in  the  shape  of  the  barren  stamen,  which  is  divided 
into  2  divaricate  lobes  with  a  slight  notch  between  them. 

S.  Neesii,  of  Wirtgen,  differs,  in  having  the  lobes  of  the  stami- 
node  more  erect,  not  divaricate ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  be  really- 
distinct.  I  have  seen  specimens  of  S.  Ehrharti  only  from  the  Scotch 
locality,  but  Botanists  will  do  well  to  examine  the  abortive  stamen 
in  those  from  other  places,  to  see  if  the  staminode  has  the  lobes 
always  divaricate. 

Ehrharfa  Water  Betony. 

SPECIES  IIL— SCROPHULARIA    NODOSA.    Linn. 

Plate  DCCCCXLIX. 

BdA.  Ic.  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol  XX.  Tab.  MDCLXXIX. 
BiOU,  FL  GalL  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  1718. 

Rootstock  tuberous,  nodose.  Stem  acutely  quadrangular,  the 
angles  without  wings.  Leaves  ovate  or  triangular-ovate,  with 
scarcely  winged  petioles,  acute,  serrate  or  crenate-serrate,  abrupt  or 
sometimes  subcordate  at  the  base,  without  lateral  lobes  from  the 
petiole.  Rowers  in  lax  axillary  cymes  arranged  in  an  elongate 
lax  panicle.  Lowest  bracts  resembling  the  leaves;  upper  ones 
linear.  Pedicels  rather  slender,  with  gland-tipped  hairs  only 
at  the  base,  two  to  five  times  as  long  as  the  calyx  at  the  time  of 
flowering.  Divisions  of  the  calyx  oval-orbicular,  with  narrow 
scarioiLS  margins.  Corolla  three  times  as  long  as  the  calyx,  not 
contracted  at  the  throat.  Abortive  stamen  transversely  deltoid- 
reniform,  very  slightly  notched.  Capsule  globose-conical,  gradually 
acuminated.     Plant  glabrous. 

In  damp  shady  places,  woods,  by  the  sides  of  ditches,  &c.  Very 
common,  and  generally  distributed ;  but  not  reaching  to  Orkney 
and  Shetland. 

England,   Scotland,  Ireland.     Perennial.      Summer 

and  Autumn. 

Kootstock  much  thickened,  greenish-white,  with  fleshy  knobs. 
Stem  18  inches  to  3  feet  high,  not  winged  as  in  the  two  preceding 
species,  but  with  a  raised  line  at  the  angles.  Petioles  slightly 
winged  at  the  very  top,  but  not  at  all  so  for  the  lower  two-thirds. 
Leaves  2  to  7  inches  long,  tapering  from  a  little  above  the  base  to 
the  apex,  coarsely  and  unequally  or  doubly  serrate,  with  the  teeth 
largest  near  the  base,  the  veins  deeply  impressed  on  the  upper 
surface.  Flowers  f  inch  long,  green,  suffused  with  dull-brown 
towards  the  apex.  The  cymes  are  less  divaricate  than  those  of 
S.  Ehrharti,  and  the  pedimcles  much  more  erect,  and  only  one  or 
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In  waste  places  and  hedges.  Kare,  and  very  doubtfully  natiye. 
It  has  occurred  in  numerous  counties  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, but  apparently  never  under  circumstances  which  do  not  lead 
to  a  suspicion  of  its  adventitious  origin. 

[England,  Scotland.]     Perennial.     Spring  and  Summer. 

Stem  stout,  18  inches  to  3  feet  high,  with  4  raised  lines,  but  no 
wings.  Leaves  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  1^  to  2^  inches  in  lengthy 
sometimes  so  deeply  divided  as  to  be  almost  lobed.  Corolla  f  inch 
long,  pale-yellow,  with  very  short  nearly  equal  lobes,  the  two 
longer  stamens  and  style  slightly  exserted.  Capsule  about  the  size 
of  a  peppercorn,  more  conical  than  in  the  other  species.  Plant 
pale  yellowish-green,  the  leaves  very  thin  and  flaccid. 

Yellow  Figwort. 

French,  Scrophdaire  Printamere,     German,  FrUhlings  Braunwurz. 

Teibe  III.— DIGITALE^. 

Corolla  tubular,  not  spurred  or  saccate  at  the  base,  scarcely 
bilabiate ;  upper  lip  covered  by  the  under  one  in  bud.  Stamens  4, 
didynamous.    Inflorescence  simple,  indefinite.   Leaves  all  alternate. 

GENUS  IIL—'D IGITALIS.     Toumef. 

Calyx  5-partite.  Corolla  tubular  or  campanulate,  ventricose  on 
the  under  side,  abruptly  contracted  at  the  base ;  limb  very  short, 
sub-erect,  oblique,  but  scarcely  bilabiate ;  the  upper  lip  entire  or 
notched,  the  lower  one  3-lobed.  Stamens  4,  didynamous,  included. 
Anthers  2-celled.  Capsule  conical,  2-celled,  septicidally  2-valved, 
the  upper  valve  also  splitting  loculicidally.  Seeds  very  numerous, 
minute. 

Herbs,  rarely  undershrubs,  with  alternate  leaves  and  lai^ 
purple,  yellow,  white,  or  lurid  horizontal  or  drooping  flowers 
in  a  simple  raceme. 

The  name  of  this  genus  of  plants  comes  from  the  Latin  word  digitus^  a  finger, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  flowers  of  the  species  to  the  fingers  of  gloves.  It  was  so 
named  by  Fuchs,  a  German  botanist,  possibly  from  digitabulum,  a  sort  of  finger-glove 
or  cap,  used  in  gathering  olives.  It  may  be  that  the  name  Fuchs  glove  was  corrupted 
into  Foxglove,  the  common  name  of  the  species ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  comes 
from  Folks-glove,  as  mentioned  under  the  D.  jnirjmrea. 
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SPECIES  L— DIGITALIS    PURPUREA.    Linn. 

Plate  DCCCCLII. 
Beich.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol  XX.  Tab.  MDCLXXXVIIL 

Radical  leaves  oval-ovate,  abruptly  contracted  into  winged 
petioles,  sub-obtuse ;  stem-leaves  narrower  and  with  shorter  stalks, 
the  uppermost  ones  sessile,  attenuated  at  the  base,  acute  ;  all 
irregularly  crenate  or  crenate-dentate,  rugose,  puberulent  above, 
pubescent  and  grey  beneath.  Rachis  and  pedicels  tomentose,  the 
latter  thickened  at  the  apex.  Calyx-segments  erect,  oval-lanceolate, 
sub -obtuse  or  apiculate  or  abruptly  acuminated,  puberulent, 
ciliated.  Corolla  glabrous  externally,  tubular-bellshaped,  ventri- 
cose  beneath,  contracted  at  the  base  ;  upper  lip  entire  or  nearly 
so,  lower  one  with  3  short  lobes,  of  which  the  middle  is  the  largest ; 
all  ciliated  with  short  woolly  hairs.  Capsule  ovoid-conical,  pubes- 
cent with  jointed  glandular  hairs. 

In  woods,  bushy  places,  banks,  and  pastures.  Common  in 
hilly  districts,  extending  from  Cornwall  and  Kent  to  Orkney; 
absent  from  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  and  probably  Hants  and 
Northampton ;  absent  also  from  Shetland. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.    Biennial  or  Perennial. 

Summer  and  Autumn. 

Stem  round,  stout,  18  inches  to  6  feet  high  or  even  more,  erect, 
simple,  or  occasionally  slightly  branched,  with  the  branches  erect. 
Radical  leaves  very  large,  frequently  a  foot  or  more  long  (including 
the  winged  petioles);  stem-leaves  smaller,  narrower,  and  with  shorter 
stalks  the  higher  they  are  placed  on  the  stem,  until  at  length  the 
upper  ones  are  quite  sessile  and  narrowly  lanceolate.  Raceme  very 
long,  dense,  secund.  Bracts  leafliko,  generally  longer  than  the  pedi- 
cels. Peduncles  solitary,  1-flowered,  as  long  as,  or  slightly  exceeding 
the  calyx.  Flowers  If  to  2^  inches  long,  purplish-crimson  above, 
pale  beneath,  and  speckled  with  purple  dots,  which  are  much  less 
conspicuous  on  the  outside  than  on  the  inside,  where  they  are 
ocellated,  with  a  white  ring  round  them  :  occasionally  the  corolla 
is  white.  Calyx-segments  divided  to  the  base,  the  uppermost  one 
shorter  and  narrower  than  the  others.  Capsule  longer  than  the 
calyx,  f  inch  long,  splitting  into  an  upper  and  lower  valve,  and 
the  upper  valve  splitting  down  the  middle.  Seeds  numerous,  pale 
reddish-brown,  alveolate-punctured.  Plant  greyish-green,  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  more  or  less  hoary-grey. 

Foxglove. 

French,  DigUale  Rougedtre.     German,  Bother  Fingerhvi, 
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The  origin  of  the  commoD  name  of  this  plant  has  given  rise  to  many  conjectures 
and  curious  statements.  In  nearly  all  places  where  it  occurs,  it  is  known  by  some 
name,  referring  to  its  fiDger-like,  glove-like,  or  thimble- like  blossom,  that 

"  Hears  its  pyramid  of  bells 
Gloriously  freckled,  purpled  and  white." 

Dr.  Prior,  whose  authority  is  great  in  the  origin  of  popular  names,  says :  "  Foxglove 
is  a  name  so  inappropriate  to  the  plant,  that  many  explanations  of  it  have  been 
attempted,  by  which  it  might  appear  to  mean  something  different  from  the 
glove  of  a  fox.  Its  Norwegian  name,  Eevhielde^  foxbell,  is  the  only  foreign  one 
that  alludes  to  that  animal.  We  get  no  help  or  light  on  the  subject  from  any  other  of 
its  foreign  synonyms.  Its  present  Latin  name.  Digitalis,  was  given  to  it  by  Fadi% 
with  the  remark,  that  np  to  that  time,  1542,  there  was  none  for  it  in  Greek  or 
Latin.  In  France  it  is  called  Gants  de  Notre  Dame ;  in  Germany  FingerhuL  It 
seems  most  probable  that  the  name  was,  in  the  first  place,  foxea^  glew,  or  musio^  in 
reference  to  the  favourite  instrument  of  an  earlier  time,  a  ring  of  bells  hung  on  an 
arched  support,  the  tintinnabulum,  and  thus  answering  to  the  Norwegian  ReMddtJ* 
We  cannot  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Prior,  for  it  seems  quite  probable  that  the  shape  of 
the  flowers  may  have  suggested  the  idea  of  a  glove,  and  that,  associated  with  the  name 
of  the  botanist  Fuchs,  who  first  gave  it  a  botanical  name,  may  have  been  easily 
corrupted  into  Foxglove.  It  happens,  moreover,  that  the  name  Folkaglove  is  a  very 
ancient  one,  and  exists  in  a  list  of  plants  as  old  as  the  time  of  Edward  IIL  The 
'*  folks  **  of  our  ancestors  were  the  ''  fairies,"  and  nothing  was  more  likely  than  that 
the  pretty  coloured  bells  of  the  plant  would  be  designated  '^  Folhsghvea^^  afterwards 
''  Foxglove."  In  Wales  it  is  still  declared  to  be  a  favourite  lurking-place  of  the 
fairies,  who  are  said  to  occasion  the  snapping  sound  made  when  children,  holding  one 
end  of  the  digitalis  bell,  suddenly  strike  the  other  on  the  hand  to  hear  the  clap  of 
fairy  thunder,  with  which  the  indignant  fairy  makes  her  escape  from  her  injured 
retreat.  In  the  South  of  Scotland  it  is  called  "bloody  fingers,"  more  northward 
"  deadman's  bells  ;"  whilst  in  Wales  it  is  known  as  **  fairy-folks-fingers,  or  "  lambs- 
tongue-leaves.".  Poets  have  not  forgotten  to  honour  the  beauty  of  this  stately  plant 
in  their  rhymes,  and  the  characteristic  manner  in  which  the  blossoms  fall  off  one  by 
one,  apparently  in  their  full  bloom  and  freshness,  commencing  at  the  lowest  and 
gradually  mounting  to  the  highest,  is  mentioned  by  Wordsworth  : — 

"  Through  quaint  obliquities  I  might  pursue 
These  cravings ;  when  the  Foxglove  one  by  one 
Upwards  through  every  stage  of  the  tall  stem 
Had  shed  beside  the  public  way  its  bells, 
And  stood  of  all  dismantled,  save  the  last, 
Left  at  the  tapering  ladder's  top  that  seem'd 
To  bend,  as  doth  a  slender  blade  of  grass 
Tipp'd  with  a  rain-drop." 

And  again  he  writes — 

"  The  Foxglove  now  in  crimson  tresses  rich 
Depends,  whose  freckled  bells  to  insect  tribes 
A  fford  a  canopy  of  velvet  bliss.'* 
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« 
Coleridge  writes  thus  : — 

«  The  Foxglove  tall 

Sheds  its  loose  parple  bells,  or  in  the  gnst. 

Or  when  it  bends  beneath  the  upspringing  lark 

Or  mountain  finch  alighting.*' 

The  Foxglove  is  one  of  the  poisonous  plants  of  Great  Britain :  it  was  employed  by 
the  old  herbalists  for  various  purposes  in  medicine,  most  of  them  wholly  without 
reference  to  those  valuable  properties  which  render  it  so  useful  a  remedy  in  the  hands 
of  the  modem  physician.  Oerarde  recommends  it  to  those  *'  who  have  fallen  from 
high  places."  Dodoen  prescribed  it  boiled  in  wine  as  an  expectorant,  and  for  all 
maladies  of  the  spleen  or  liver  it  was  highly  esteemed.  Blanchard  tells  us  that  the 
oountiy  people  of  Somersetshire  still  administer  it  in  fevers,  for  which  "  some  confide 
Tery  much  in  the  flowers,"  and  putting  a  **  great  many  of  them  in  May  butter,  they 
■et  them  in  the  sun,"  while  *'  others  mingling  them  with  lard,  put  it  underground  for 
forty  daysy  and  then  apply  them  as  an  ointment "  in  cases  of  King's  evil.  Modem 
chemists  inform  us  that  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  poisonous,  and  exert  an  action  both 
on  the  brain  and  alimentary  canal.  The  leaves  appear  to  produce  the  most  powerful 
effoet^  and  retain  their  noxious  properties  when  dried.  Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  work  on 
PoiaonSy  gives  us  several  instances  of  poisoning  by  digitalis,  either  by  intention  or 
mutakew  A  few  grains  of  the  powdered  leaves  have  been  known  to  produce  giddiness, 
languor,  dimness  of  sight,  and  other  nervous  symptoms.  A  drachm  has,  however, 
been  taken  without  causing  death,  but  it  produced  the  most  violent  vomiting.  The 
mott  common  efiect  of  the  poison  on  the  system  is  the  depression  of  the  heart's  action. 
In  cases  of  accidental  poisoning  by  Foxglove,  the  remedies  are  a  free  use  of  emetics 
and  Tegetable  infusions  containing  tannin.  The  active  principle  of  the  digitalis  is 
known  to  chemists  as  digitalia.  The  use  of  the  plant  in  medicine  was  advocated  by 
Dr.  Withering,  to  whose  exertions  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  our 
native  plants  is  dua  In  his  time  it  was  commonly  used  as  a  remedy  in  regular 
praetiGe ;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  medicine,  and  should  not  be  administered  incautiously,  its 
action  being  frequently  cumulative,  so  that,  after  a  number  of  small  doses  have  been 
given  with  apparently  little  efiect,  the  whole  will  often  act  suddenly  upon  the  system, 
producing  the  most  alarming  symptoms^  and  even  death.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
action  of  many  of  these  vegetable  poisons,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  the  season  in  which  it  might  have  been  gathered,  &G,f  are  grave 
objections  to  their  use  in  medicine.  We  find,  however,  that  the  Digitalis  is  retained  in 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and  that  it  is  prescribed  in  the  form  of  an  infusion  made 
from  the  dried  leaf^  from  wild  indigenous  plants  gathered  when  about  two-thirds  of 
the  flowers  are  expended.  Dr.  Withering,  with  whom  the  Foxglove  was  a  very 
favourite  remedy,  quotes  some  lines  which  describe  its  action  : — 

"  The  Foxglove's  leaves  with  caution  given, 
Another  proof  of  favouring  Heaven 

Will  happily  display ; 
The  rapid  pulse  it  can  abate. 
The  hectic  flush  can  moderate. 
And,  blest  by  Him  whose  will  is  fate. 

May  give  a  lengthened  day." 

A  domestic  use  of  the  handsome  flower  of  the  Digitalis  was  general  throughout  North 
VOL.   VT.  S 
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Wales  at  one  time,  and  is  now  practised  at  Llanberia  The  square  stones  of  the 
floors  are  ornamented  by  being  crossed  at  rigbt  angles  witb  two  broad  black  linei^ 
which  somewhat  resemble  mosaic-work.  This  effect  is  produced  by  strongly  mbbing 
the  stone  with  a  handful  of  leaves  of  the  Foxglove,  when  the  juice  dyes  this  black 
stain. 

Teibe  IV.— ANTIREHINE^. 

Corolla  tubular,  bilabiate,  usually  saccate  or  spurred  at  the 
base  on  the  outer  side  ;  upper  lip  covering  the  others  in  bud. 
Stamens  4,  didynamous,  rarely  with  a  small  scale,  representing 
the  fifth  stamen.  Leaves  alternate,  or  the  lower  ones  often  verti- 
cillate  or  opposite. 

GJENUS  IK— ANT mU'RINTJM.    Toumef. 

Calyx  5-partite.  Corolla  tubular,  bilabiate  and  personate; 
tube  saccate  at  the  base  on  the  outer  side ;  limb  with  the  upper 
lip  erect,  2-lobed,  the  lower  spreading,  3-lobed,  with  the  middk 
lobe  the  smallest,  and  with  a  large  hairy  palate  pressed 
against  the  upper  lip  and  closing  the  mouth  of  the  flower.  Sta- 
mens 4,  didynamous,  included ;  anthers  2-celled.  Capsule  2-celled« 
obliquely  ovoid,  with  the  upper  cell  opening  by  a  single  pore 
and  the  lower  by  2,  or  globose  and  with  each  cell  opening  by 
a  single  pore.     Seeds  numerous,  minute,  not  winged. 

Herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  most  of  the  leaves  alternate,  but 
the  lower  ones  generally  opposite.  Plowers  generally  handsome, 
solitary  and  axillary,  or  disposed  in  racemes. 

The  name  of  this  genus  of  plants  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  arrc  {atUij^ 
instead  of,  and  piv  (rin),  a  snout ;  so  called  because  the  flower  in  some  of  the  species 
is  said  to  resemble  the  snout  of  a  calf. 

SPECIES  L— ANTIRRHINUM    MAJUS.    Linn. 

Plate  DCCCCLIII. 

Jieich.  Ic.  n.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCLXXTX.  Fig.  2. 
Billot,  Fl.  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  3442. 

Stems  erect,  much  branched,  shrubby  towards  the  base ;  branches 
erect.  Leaves  mostly  opposite,  oblong-elliptical  or  oblong-strap- 
shaped,  attenuated  into  short  indistinct  petioles  ;  the  upper  ones 
narrower  and  nearly  sessile ;  all  entire  and  glabrous.  Flowers  race- 
mose. Bracts  ovate,  acuminate,  shorter  than  the  pedicels.  Pedicels 
erect,  usually  longer  than  the  calyx,  thickly  clothed  wdth  gland- 
tipped  hairs.  Calyx-segments  slightly  unequal,  oval  or  oval- 
orbicular,  obtuse,  thickly  clothed  with  gland-tipped  hairs.    Corolla 
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five  to  six  times  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Capsule  smooth,  glandular- 
pubescent,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  convex  on  the  upper  side, 
gibbous  at  the  base  on  the  lower.  Seeds  muricated  with  anasto- 
mosing ridges. 

On  old  walls  and  rocks,  naturalized.  Not  unfrequent  in  the 
South  of  England.  Completely  naturalized  at  Catdown  Quarries, 
near  Plymouth,  and  on  the  chalky  banks  of  the  railway-cutting 
between  Greenhithe  and  Northfleet,  Kent. 

[England,  Scotland,  Ireland.]     Shrub,  or  perennial. 

Summer  and  Autumn. 

A  soft-wooded  shrub  with  much-branched  stems  1  to  3  feet 

high,  which  are  decumbent  and  glabrous  at  the  base.     Leaves 

opposite,  or  the  upper  ones  alternate,  generally  with  fascicles  of 

leaves  at  the  base,  1  to  3  inches  long,  varying  much  in  breadth. 

Flowers  in  a  close  spikelike  raceme  at  the  extremity  of  the 

branches  1^  inch  long,  pale  purplish-rose  or  nearly  white  in  the 

perfectly  naturalized  state,   but   sometimes  crimson,   white  and 

crimson  or  yellow  when  it  has  but  lately  escaped  from  cidtivation ; 

upper  lip  of  the  corolla  with  2  obtuse  oblique  lobes  with  spreading 

margins ;  palate  yellow,  its  point  reaching  to  the  division  between 

the  lobes  of  the  upper  lip.    Capsule  ^  inch  long.    Plant  dull-green, 

glabrous  below,  the  upper  part  of  stem,  pedicels,  and  calyx,  with 

gland-tipped  hairs. 

Common  Snapdragon. 

Freocb,  Mt^ier  d  Grcmdea  Fleura,     Crerman,  Grosses  Lowenmavl, 

This  cnriooB  plant  is  well  known  bj  every  village  child,  as  well  as  in  every  garden* 
by  tbe  name  of  hunny^  raJtibW s-mouth,  buU-dogSy  &c  It  is  bitter  and  stimulant.  Its 
common  name  well  expresses  its  form,  for  when  pressed  open  it  looks  like  the  mouth 
of  some  fabulous  creature — possibly  a  dragon — snapping  or  biting.  In  olden  time  it 
was  valued  as  a  preservative  against  witchcraft,  a  reputation  it  still  holds  in  some 
parts  of  the  Continent.  In  Russia  it  is  still  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  yielded 
by  its  seeds,  said  to  be  little  inferior  to  olive-oil.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  used  as 
cataplasms  to  tumours  and  ulcers.  The  flowers  form  perfect  insect-traps,  as  the  lips 
easily  yield  to  a  slight  pressure  from  without ;  but  when  once  within,  the  insect  finds 
escape  impossible  without  gnawing  a  hole  at  the  side  of  its  prison. 

SPECIES  II.— ANTIRRHINUM    ORONTIUM,    Linn. 

Plate  PCCCCLIV. 

RBu:h.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCLXXVIIL  Fig.  1. 
BiUol,  FL  GalL  et  Genn.  Exsicc.  No.  1723. 

Annual.  Stem  erect,  slightly  branched  ;  branches  erect,  or 
decumbent  at  the  base.  Leaves  opposite  or  alternate,  elliptical- 
strapshaped,  attenuated  at  the  base,  but  scarcely  petiolate  ;  the 
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upper  ones  narrower ;  all  entire,  glabrous,  and  sometimes  remotely 
ciliated.  Flowers  racemose.  Bracts  elliptical-stapshaped,  resem- 
bling the  upper  leaves,  much  longer  than  the  pedicels.  Pedicels  ' 
erect,  much  shorter  than  the  calyx  ;  usually  thickly  clothed  with  1 
gland-tipped  hairs.  Calyx-segments  strapshaped,  acute,  glabrous, 
ciliated  with  gland-tipped  hairs.  Corolla  shorter  than  the  calyx. 
Capsule  granulated,  glandular-pubescent,  shorter  than  the  calyx, 
convex  on  the  upper  side,  gibbous  at  the  base  beneath.  Seeds 
with  a  raised  line  on  one  face,  and  a  deep  irregular  pit-like 
furrow  on  the  other,  and  a  ridge  running  all  round  between  the 
two  faces. 

In  cornfields  in  sandy  soil.  Rather  rare  or  local.  In  most  of 
the  counties  in  the  South  of  England,  as  far  North  as  Norfolk, 
Yorkshire,  and  Anglesea. 

England,    Ireland.      Annual.      Late  Summer 

and  Autumn. 

Stem  3  inches  to  2  feet  high,  generally  branched  from  near  the 
base,  the  branches  simple.  Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long,  tapering  at 
the  base  and  apex;  those  in  the  axils  of  which  the  flowers  are 
produced  not  distinguishable  from  the  others.  Calyx-segments 
variable  in  length,  sometimes  more  than  1  inch  long,  resembling  the 
leaves,  but  narrower.  Corolla  ^  to  f  inch  long,  pale-rose  streaked 
with  darker ;  upper  lip  deeply  notched,  with  the  lobes  ascending- 
reflexed.  Capsule  ^  inch  long.  Seeds  numerous.  Plant  duU- 
green,  glabrous,  commonly  with  the  upper  part  of  the  stem, 
pedicels,  margins  of  the  upper  leaves,  and  sepals  clothed  with 
gland-tipped  hairs,  rarely  wholly  glabrous. 

Corn  Snapdragon. 

French,  Muflier  RuhiconcL     German,  Fdd  Loivenmatd, 

GENUS  r.— LIN  ARIA.     Toumef. 

Calyx  5-partite.  Corolla  tubular,  bilabiate  and  personate ;  tube 
spurred  at  the  base  on  the  outer  side ;  limb  with  the  upper  lip 
erect,  2-lobed,  the  lower  spreading  3-lobed,  with  a  large  hairy 
palate  pressed  against  the  upper  lip  and  closing  the  mouth  of  the 
corolla,  or  a  smaller  one  not  completely  closing  the  mouth  of  the 
corolla.  Stamens  4,  didynamous,  included  ;  anthers  2-eelled.  Cap- 
sule ovoid  or  globose,  2-celled,  with  the  cells  nearly  equal,  each 
cell  opening  by  a  pore  or  by  several  teeth.  Seeds  numerous,  small 
or  rather  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  capsule,  winged  or 
wingless. 
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Herbs,  with  the  habit  of  Antirrhinum,  but  with  the  flowers 
smaller,  sometimes  very  small,  and  always  more  or  less  spurred  at 
the  base.  In  many  of  the  species,  flowers  occur  with  2,  3,  or  more 
spurs  ;  when  with  6  spurs  and  a  regular  tubular-conical  corolla, 
the  form  is  termed  Peloria. 

The  name  of  this  genns  of  plants  comes  from  the  word  linunij  flax,  to  which  the 
leaTes  of  some  of  the  species  bear  resemblance. 

Section  I.— CYMBALAEIA.     Chav. 

Perennial.  Stems  diffusely  branched,  with  the  branches  pro- 
cumbent, rooting  at  the  base.  Leaves  long-stalked,  palmately 
nerved,  generally  lobed.  Plowers  axillary,  distant.  Corolla  with 
the  palate  prominent,  closing  the  throat,  not  extending  beyond 
the  upper  lip.  Capsule  opening  by  2  valves,  each  of  which  splits 
into  3.     Seeds  oblong,  wingless,  rugose. 

SPECIES  L— LIN  ARIA    CYMBALARIA.    MllL 

Plate  DCCCCLV. 

iSodL  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCLXXX.  Fig.  1. 

Bind,  FL  GalL  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  594. 

Antirrhinnm  Cjmbalaria,  Linn.     Sm.  Eog.  Bot.  No.  502. 

Perennial.  Stems  procumbent,  diffusely  branched  ;  branches 
elongated,  rooting  at  the  base.  Leaves  mostly  alternate,  with 
petioles  much  longer  than  the  lamina,  roundish-reniform,  cordate, 
5-  to  7-lobed  ;  lobes  deltoid-ovoid,  obtuse  or  mucronate.  Pedicels 
elongated,  often  as  long  as  or  exceeding  the  leaves.  Calyx- 
segments  strapshaped  -  lanceolate,  acute.  Corolla  three  or  four 
four  times  as  long  as  the  calyx  ;  spur  much  shorter  than  the 
corolla,  blunt,  making  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  under  side  of  the 
corolla.  Capsule  globular,  longer  than  the  calyx,  opening  by  two 
3-valved  holes.  Seeds  ovoid,  with  obtuse  prominent  irregularly- 
parallel  waved  ridges.     Plant  glabrous. 

Perfectly  naturalized  on  old  walls  and  sometimes  on  rocks 
over  the  whole  of  England  and  the  southern  half  of  Scotland. 

[England,  Scotland,  Ireland.]     Perennial.     Summer 

and  Autumn. 

Stems  numerous,  3  inches  to  2  feet  long,  procumbent  when 
growing  on  the  top,  but  pendent  when  on  the  side  of  a  wall, 
purplish,  succulent.  Leaves  ^  to  1  inch  across,  on  petioles  exceed- 
ing their  own  length,  lobed  so  as  to  resemble  miniature  ivy-leaves, 
somewhat  fleshy.      Peduncles  solitary,  1-flowered,  very  slender. 
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Calyx  tinged  with  purple.  Corolla  f  inch  long,  of  which  the  spur 
is  ahout  one-fourth,  purplish-blue,  purple  above ;  upper  lip  ascend? 
ing,  recurved,  2-partite ;  palate  prominent,  generally  with  2  yellow 
spots.  Stamens  4,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth  between  the  innef 
pair.  Pruit  about  the  size  of  a  coriander-seed.  Plant  dark-green, 
glabrous. 

Ivy-leaved  Toadflax. 

French,  Linaire  Cymbalmre.     German,  EpheTMattriger  Frcmenjlacha. 

This  pretty  little  trailing  plant  is  abundant  on  old  walls  in  many  parts  of  tiift 
kingdom,  and  so  abundant  are  its  pale  lilac  blossoms,  that  it  is  ofben  called  '^  Mother 
of  thousands."  In  Southern  Europe  it  is  eaten  as  a  salad,  and  is  a  good  antiaoorbiiitk^ 
but  its  taste  is  similar  to  that  of  cress.  According  to  Hamilton,  it  has  been  saooeM* 
fully  administered  in  diabetes  in  Hindostan,  being  first  mixed  with  sugar.  The  floipeni ' 
yield  a  yellow  but  not  very  permanent  dye. 

Section  II.— ELATINOIDES.     Chav. 

Annual ;  rarely  perennial.  DiflFusely  branched,  with  the  lateral 
branches  generally  procumbent,  not  creeping.  Leaves  mosUjf 
shortly  stalked,  pinnately  nerved,  often  hastate,  dentate  or 
entire.  Elowers  axillary,  distant.  Corolla  with  the  palate  proi*  ' 
minent,  closing  the  throat  and  extending  much  beyond  tl|0 
upper  lip.  Capsule  opening  by  2  pores,  each  formed  by  the 
fall  of  an  operculum.  Seeds  roundish  or  ovate-truncate,  wingless, 
foveolate  or  tuber culate. 

SPECIES  II.— LIN ABI A    ELATINE.    MUL 

Plate  DCCCCLVI. 

Reich  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCLXXX.  Fig.  3. 
Billot,  Fl.  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  595. 
Antirrhinum  Elatine,  Linn,     Sin.  Eng.  Bot.  No.  G92. 

Annual.  Stems  very  slender,  branched  from  the  base  ;  branches 
elongated,  procumbent,  not  rooting.  Lowest  leaves  opposite,  oval, 
with  a  tooth  on  each  side  near  the  base  ;  the  rest  alternate, 
with  petioles  shorter  than  the  lamina,  ovate,  triangular-hastate, 
shortly  acuminated  or  acute,  entire.  Pedicels  spreading-divaricate, 
elongated,  exceeding  the  leaves,  glabrous  except  at  the  apex. 
Calyx-segments  lanceolate,  acuminated  or  acute.  Corolla  scarcely 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  ;  spur  nearly  as  long  as  the  corolla, 
acute,  straight  or  very  slightly  curved,  making  an  angle  exceeding 
a  right  angle  with  the  under  side  of  the  corolla.  Capsule  sub- 
globular,  shorter  than  the  calyx,  opening  by  2  pores,  each  formed 
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Y  the  fall  of  an  operculum.  Seeds  ovoid,  with  a  network  of 
wrongly  elevated  ridges.  Plant  (with  the  exception  of  the  pedun- 
les  up  to  the  bend  at  their  apex)  clothed  with  short  bristly-wooUy 
airs,  intermixed  on  the  stem  with  shorter  gland-tipped  ones. 

In  cornfields  and  waste  places,  on  chalky  and  sandy  soUs,  more 
irely  on  wet  ground.  Common  in  the  South  of  England  ;  more 
ure  in  the  North,  extending  to  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  ;  on  the 
allast-hills  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  but  there  introduced. 

England,  Ireland.    Annual.      Summer  and  Autumn. 

Central  stem  at  first  erect,  afterwards  prostrate ;  branches  very 
•,  prostrate,  spreading  in  all  directions,  6  inches  to  2  feet  or 
tore  long.  Longest  leaves  not  above  1  inch  long  ;  earliest  leaves 
pposite ;  the  rest  alternate,  decreasing  in  size  towards  the  apex  of 
le  branches,  truncate  and  hastate  or  sagittate-hastate  at  the  base. 
edoncles  divaricate,  very  slender,  stiff,  bent  round  at  the  apex. 
lowers  f  inch  long,  of  which  the  spur  is  nearly  half,  pale  yellow, 
ith  the  inner  face  of  the  upper  lip  violet,  the  lower  lip  slightly 
niched  with  violet  towards  the  base ;  spur  nearly  straight,  forming 
1  obtuse  angle  with  the  lower  side  of  the  corolla,  directed  outwards 
om  the  bending  at  the  apex  of  the  peduncle.  Capsule  about  the 
le  of  a  sweet-pea  seed.  Seeds  irregularly  honeycombed.  Plant 
reen,  with  the  leaves  slightly  hairy,  ciliated  with  longer  hairs ; 
em  with  long  white  jointed  hairs  and  shorter  gland-tipped  ones  ; 
oduncles  glabrous  except  above  the  bend  ;  sepals  bristly  hairy  ; 
xrolla  with  a  few  hairs. 

Sharp-leaved  Flu^llin. 

French,  Linaire  Elatine.     German,  SpieasblaUrujer  FraueaJlacJi^, 

SPECIIS  III.— LINABIA    SPURIA.    Mill 

Plate  DCCCLVII. 

ieh.  Ic  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol  XX.  Tab.  MDCLXXX.  Fig.  2. 
Uoi,  Fl.  Gall,  et  Germ.  Fxsicc.  No.  595, 
itirrhinum  spurium,  Stri.  Fog.  Bot.  No.  691. 

ALnnual.  Stems  slender,  branched  from  the  base  ;  branches 
ongatedy  procumbent,  not  rooting.  Lower  leaves  and  most  of 
LOse  on  the  main  stem,  up  to  those  which  have  flowers  in  the 
dls,  opposite  or  nearly  so ;  the  rest  alternate ;  all  very  shortly 
alked,  oval,  roundish-oval,  or  ovate-oval,  not  hastate  or  sagittate 
the  base,  obtuse  or  sub-obtuse  and  apiculate,  entire  or  remotely 
rrate  -  dentate.  Pedicels  ascending  -  spreading,  elongated,  the 
>per  ones  exceeding  the  leaves,  clothed  throughout  with  stiff 
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woolly  hairs.  Calyx-segments  ovate,  acute.  Corolla  twice  as  long 
as  the  calyx  ;  spur  nearly  as  long  as  the  corolla,  acute,  curved, 
making  a  right  angle  with  the  under  side  of  the  corolla.  Capsule 
suh-globular,  shorter  than  the  calyx,  opening  by  2  pores,  each 
formed  by  the  fall  of  an  operculum.  Seeds  ovoid,  with  close  irre- 
gular network  of  strongly-elevated  ridges.  Plant  clothed  with  short 
rather  bristly-woolly  hairs,  intermingled  throughout  with  shorts 
gland-tipped  ones. 

In  cornfields,  on  chalky,  and  more  rarely  sandy  ground.  Rather 
common  in  the  South  and  East  of  England,  extending  North  to  ! 
the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  York,  but  not  latdf 
seen  in  the  latter  county. 

England.    Annual.    Late  Summer  and  Autumn« 

Very  like  L.  Elatine,  but  a  stouter  plant,  with  the  primary 
stem  more  erect,  and  the  branches  shorter ;  the  leaves  larger, 
rounder,  the  largest  1  to  2  inches  long,  and  a  greater  number  of 
them  opposite,  none  of  them  sagittate  or  hastate  at  the  base^ 
though  sometimes  cordate,  on  shorter  stalks.  Pedicels  stouter,  lest : 
spreading,  hairy  throughout.  Calyx-segments  broader,  consider 
ably  enlarged  after  flowering.  Corolla  rather  more  than  half  an 
inch  long,  pale-yellow,  the  inside  of  the  upper  lip  purplish-marooOt 
the  lower  lip  darker  yellow  ;  palate  bright-yellow  ;  the  spur  mudi 
more  incurved  than  in  L.  Elatine,  and  making  nearly  a  right  angle 
with  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Capsule  about  the  size  of  a  pepper- 
corn. Seeds  similar  to  those  of  L.  Elatine.  In  both  these  species 
the  abortive  stamen  is  represented  by  a  small  scale. 

Mound-leaved  Fluellin. 

French,  Linaire  Velvote,     German,  EiblciUriger  Frauenjlachs, 

The  derivation  of  the  common  name  of  this  species  of  Toadflax,  as  given  by  Prior, 
is  curious.  He  says,  in  Dutch  it  was  ov\g\ndX\Y  flaweelen,  downy,  velvety  ;  henoe  the 
French  velvote.     It  is  from  this,  and  not,  as  Parkinson  states,  a  Welsh  word. 

Section  III.— LINARIASTRUM.     Chav. 

Annual  or  perennial.  Stems  simple  or  branched,  erect  or 
decumbent,  with  the  branches  not  rooting.  Leaves  sessile,  pin- 
nately  nerved  and  entire  ;  the  lower  ones  (or  rarely  all)  opposite  or 
verticillate.  Flowers  in  terminal  racemes  or  spikes.  Corolla  with 
the  palate  prominent,  closing  the  throat,  and  not  extending  much 
beyond  the  upper  lip.  Capsule  opening  by  4  to  10  teeth  at  the 
apex.     Seeds  angular  and  wingless,  or  denticular  and  winged. 
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SPECIES  IV.— LINABIA    SUPINA.    Derf. 

Platb  DOCCCLVIII. 

Ic.  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  VoL  XX.  Tab.  MDCXXXL  Fig.  5. 
B'Mo^  FL  GalL  et  Germ.  Ezsicc.  No.  424. 
AnUrrhinam  supinain,  lAnn.  Sp.  Plant,  p.  856. 

Annual.  Steins  numerous,  all  decumbent,  erect  at  the  apex, 
usually  simple.  Leaves  sessile,  in  whorls  of  3  to  5 ;  the  upper  ones 
usually  alternate ;  all  linear-strapshaped,  entire.  Elowers  few,  in  a 
dense  raceme,  which  lengthens  after  flowering.  Pedicels  shorter 
than  the  calyx.  Calyx-segments  strapshaped,  sub-obtuse,  clothed 
with  gland-tipped  hairs.  Corolla  six  times  as  long  as  the  calyx ; 
spur  nearly  as  long  as  the  corolla,  acute,  very  slightly  curved,  in  a 
line  with  the  under  side  of  the  corolla.  Capsule  sub-globular,  half 
as  long  again  as  the  calyx,  each  of  the  two  valves  splitting  into 
3  segments.  Seeds  shining,  reniform,  surrounded  by  a  broad 
eoneavcM^nvex  striated  wing.  Plant  glaucous,  glabrous  except 
tiie  upper  part  of  the  stem,  rachis,  peduncles,  and  calyx-segments, 
which  are  clothed  with  gland-tipped  hairs. 

On  sandy  and  stony  waste  places  ;  probably  native  at  Hayle 
and  St.  Blazey's  Bay,  Cornwall ;  introduced  with  ballast,  but  com- 
pletdy  naturalized  at  Catdown  Quarries,  Plymouth,  Devon.  It  has 
also  occurred  on  ballast  at  Poole,  Dorset,  and  on  the  ballast-hills 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  Northumberland. 

England.     Annual.     Summer  and  Autumn. 

Flowering-stems  3  to  9  inches  long,  spreading  in  all  directions ; 
barren  stems  shorter.  Leaves  ^  to  1  inch  long,  somewhat  fleshy, 
crowded.  Flowers  3  to  8  in  a  raceme,  which  is  extremely  short 
while  in  flower.  Corolla,  including  the  spur,  about  1  inch  long, 
pale-yellow,  with  the  palate  orange.  Capsule  about  \  inch  long. 
Seeds  shining  black,  about  1^3  inch  in  diameter,  with  the  wing  orbi- 
cular, marked  with  radiating  striae. 

The  plate  and  description  are  taken  from  fresh  Plymouth  speci- 
mens sent  me  by  Mr.  Archer  Briggs. 

Decvmhent  Toadflax. 

French,  Linaire  Couclvce, 
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SPECIES  Y.— LI  NAB  I A    FELISSEBIANA.    MUL 

Plate  DCCCCLIX. 

Jieich.  Ic.  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol  XX.  Tab.  MDCLXXXIII.  Fig.  1. 
milot,  Fl.  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  280. 
Antirrhinum  Pelisserianum,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  p.  S55, 

Annual.  Steins  few,  the  barren  ones  very  short  and  decambenti 
the  flowering  ones  erect.  Leaves  of  the  barren  shoots  opposite 
or  in  whorls  of  three,  oval  or  elliptical,  attenuated  into  ind^tinct 
petioles ;  those  on  the  flowering-stem  scattered,  or  sometimes  the 
lower  in  whorls  of  three,  sessile,  strapshaped,  entire.  Flowmt 
few,  in  a  rather  dense  raceme,  which  lengthens  after  flowering. 
Pedicels  about  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Calyx-segments  linear- 
subulate,  glabrous.  Corolla  scarcely  three  times  as  long  as  the 
calyx ;  spur  nearly  as  long  as  the  corolla,  acute,  straight,  in  a  line 
with  the  under  side  of  the  corolla.  Capsule  sub-globular,  rather 
shorter  than  the  calyx,  each  of  the  2  valves  splitting  into  3  a^- 
ments.  Seeds  shining,  sub-orbicular,  surrounded  by  a  broad  plano- 
convex fimbriated  wing.     Plant  slightly  glaucous,  wholly  glabroaSi 

On  the  slope  of  a  hill  facing  the  south,  amongst  Ulex  EuropsdUBb 
by  the  side  of  a  road  leading  from  a  water-mill,  near  St.  Oaen's 
Pond  to  the  junction  of  the  road  up  to  St.  Peter's  Barracks,  Jersey, 
where  it  was  discovered  by  Professor  Babington  in  1838,  and  was 
again  gathered  in  the  same  station  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Flower  in  1865. 

Channel  Islands.     Annual.     Summer. 

Plowering-stem  slender,  erect,  6  to  18  inches  high;  barren 
stems  very  short,  with  the  leaves  i  to  ^  inch  long,  those  on  the 
flowering-stem  f  to  IJ  inch.  Flowers  3  to  6,  at  first  almost 
in  a  head,  then  separating  into  a  raceme.  Corolla  about  ^  inch  long, 
purple  with  darker  veins,  with  the  palate  paler.  Capsule  ^  inch 
long,  sub-didymous.  Seeds  black,  with  the  border  cut  into  fine 
hair-like  segments. 

Jersey  Toadflax. 

French,  Linaire  de  la  Feliasier. 

SPECIES  VI.— LINARIA    PURPUREA.    MiU. 

Plate  DCCCCLX. 
Antirrhinam  purpureum,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  p.  853. 

Biennial  or  perennial,  with  the  rootstock  not  creeping.  Stems 
usually  numerous  from  the  crown  of  the   rootstock;  all  erect, 
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'mplc  or  branched.  Leaves  scattered,  the  lower  ones  often  in 
Iiorls  of  3  to  G ;  all  sessile,  strapshaped,  entire.  Flowers  very 
amcrous,  in  a  dense  raceme,  which  elongates  much  after  flowering, 
edicels  about  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Calyx-segments  strapshaped- 
ibulate,  glabrous.  Corolla  about  four  times  as  long  as  the  calyx ; 
5ur  nearly  as  long  as  the  corolla,  acute,  curved,  making  an 
btuse  angle  with  the  under  side  of  the  corolla.  Capsule  sub- 
lobular,  half  as  long  again  as  the  calyx,  each  valve  splitting 
ito  3.  Seeds  oblong,  attenuated  towards  the  base,  triquetrous, 
athout  a  wing,  covered  nith  a  network  of  strongly  elevated  lines. 

pt  glaucous  and  glabrous. 

Dn  old  walls.  Naturalized  in  many  places  in  England  and  the 
I  of  Scotland. 

[England,  Scotland.]     Biennial  or  Perennial.     Summer 
and  Autumn, 

ootstock    almost  woody  but   not   creeping,   short-lived  but 

lerally  flowering  more  than  once.     Stems  stout,  18  inclies  to 

ict  high.     Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long,  generally  scattered,  except 

t  the  base,  where  they  are  more  or  less  distinctly  whorled,  the 

nmbcr  in  the  wliorl  varying  greatly.    Corolla  |  inch  long  without 

a  spur,  deep  bluish-purple,  the  tube  striped  with  darker  purple. 

IBulc  sub-didymous,  about  the  size  of  a  white-mustard  seed. 

i  minute,  black,  shaped  like  one  of  the  segments  of  an  orange. 

Purple  Toadflax. 

Freoclj,  Liiiairc  Purpurine. 


SPECIES  VII.— LINARIA    REPENS.    M!ll 
Plate  DCCCCLXI. 
^  Jc  Fl.  Oerm.  et  Helv.  VoL  XX.  Tab.  MDCLXXXIV.  Fig.  2. 
t  FL  Gftll  et  aetm.  Exsico.  No.  58. 
ft  strittU,  1>.C.     StTUK.  in  D.  C.  Prod.  p.  218.     iTwA,  SyD.  Fl.  Genu,  et  Helv. 
^  «[|.  ii.  p.  col.     Gr.  &  Godr.  Fl.  de  Fr.  Vol.  II.  p.  579.    Jieickfl  I.e. 
num  repeu»,  Linn.     Sm.  Eug.  Bot.  No.  12dil. 
H  et  A.  Moiisjiesaulauuin,  Linn.  Sj>.  PL  p.  5Si. 

Perennial.  Rootslock  creeping.  Stems  several  or  numerous 
the  crown  of  the  rootstock,  all  erect,  usually  branched. 
^eaves  scattered,  the  lower  ones  in  whorls  of  4  to  G  ;  all  sessUe, 
trapsbaped  or  elliptical  -  strapshaped,  entire.  Flowers  rather 
umerous,  in  a  rather  dense  raceme,  which  elongates  much  after 
owering.  Pedicels  longer  than  the  calyx.  Calyx-segments  strap- 
hapcd- triangular,  glahrous.     Corolla  three  or  lour  times  as  long 
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as  the  calyx ;  spur  three  or  four  times  shorter  than  the  coroUiii 
hlunt,  straight,  making  a  very  obtuse  angle  with  the  under  side 
of  the  corolla.     Capsule  sub-globular,  half  as  long  again  as  the  ; 
calyx,  each  valve  again  splitting  into  3.     Seeds  oblong,  attenuated  : 
towards  the  base,   triquetrous,   without  a  wing,  covered  with  a 
network  of  strongly  elevated  lines.     Plant  glaucous  and  glabrous. 
On  banks,  wai^te  places,  and  by  roadsides.     Bather  rare.    In 
the  counties   of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Hants,  Sussex,  Berks,  Bed%  j 
Oxon,  Gloucester,  and  Carmarthen.     Kerry,  Cork,  and  CarloWi  ' 
Ireland.    In  Scotland,  it  occurs  in  Ayrshire  and  Forfarshire,  but 
no  doubt  introduced.     It  was  formerly  abundant  on  the  dibrU  of 
Salisbury  Craigs,  Edinburgh,  but  evidently  not  native  there. 

England,  [Scotland,]  Ireland.    Perennial.     Summer 

and  Autumn. 

Bootstock  creeping  and  branched.  Stem  rather  wiry,  1  to  8 
feet  high,  often  decumbent  at  the  base.  Leaves  very  numerouSi' 
^  to  1^  inch  long,  variable  in  breadth,  often  in  verticels  of  4  or  3  \ 
or  even  6  at  the  base  of  the  stem  and  on  the  barren  shoots. 
Elowering-stem  often  branched,  so  that  the  inflorescence  becomes 
a  lax  panicle.  Flowers  f  inch  long  without  the  spur,  white  tinged 
with  lilac,  striped  with  purplish-blue,  the  stripes  sometimes 
anastomosing;  palate  usually  with  a  yellow  spot  in  the  middle. 
Capsule  about  the  size  of  a  white-mustard  seed,  sub-didymous. 
Seeds  minute,  shaped  like  those  of  L.  purpurea,  but  more  truncate  • 
at  the  apex. 

This  species  is  sometimes  confounded  with  L.  purpurea,  but  it 
is  a  smaller  and  more  slender  plant,  with  a  distinctly  creeping 
rootstock ;  the  calyx-segments  are  broader,  and  the  flowers  are 
fewer,  smaller,  and  nearly  white  striped  with  lilac,  and  the  spur 
acute,  not  half  the  length  of  that  of  L.  purpurea  and  not  curved. 

Striped  Toadflax, 

French,  Linaire  ct  Racine  rampanie. 

SPECIES  VIII.— LIN ABI A    VULGARIS.    MiU. 
Plates  DCCCCLXII.  DCCCCLXIII.  DCCCCLXIV. 
Antirrhiimin  Linaria,  Linn.     Sm,  Eng.  Bot.  Nos.  658,  260. 

Perennial.    Eootstock  creeping.    Stems  several  or  solitary  frou^ 
the  nodes  of  the  rootstock  ;  all  erect,  simple  or  branched.     Leaved 
all  scattered  in  irregular  whorls  of  3  towards  the  base  ;  all  sessile^ 
strapshaped,   elliptical-strapshaped,  or  narrowly-elliptical,   entire* 
Flowers  numerous,  in  a  dense  raceme,  which  elongates  slightly  after 
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3wering.    Pedicels  about  as  long  as  the  calyx.    Calyx-segments 

rate-lanceolate,  acute,  glabrous.     Corolla  five  or  six  times  as  long 

( the  calyx ;  spur  as  long  as  the  corolla,  acute,  nearly  straight,  in  a 

ae  with  the  under  side  of  the  corolla.     Capsule  globular-ovoid, 

iree  times  as  long  as  the  calyx,   each  valve  splitting  into  3. 

3eds  sub-orbicular,  tuberculate,  surrounded  by  a  broad  concavo- 

mvex  smooth  wing.    Plant  glaucous  and  glabrous,  except  the 

ichis  and  pedicels,  which  are  almost  always  clothed  with  short 

land-tipped  hairs. 

Var.  a,  genuina. 

Plates  DCCCCLXII.  DCCCCLXIII. 

Ml  Tc.  FL  Genn.  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCLXXXV. 
Hoi,  FL  GalL  et  Genn.  Exsicc.  No.  425. 

Leaves  strapshaped,  or  the  lower  ones  elliptical-strapshaped, 
Ldistinetly  3-nerved.  Rachis  and  pedicels  generally  clothed  with 
land-tipped  hairs.     Calyx-segments  ovate-lanceolate. 

Var.  3,  latifolia.    Bab. 

Platr  DCCCCLXIV. 

.  ipeciofla.   Ten,  ?  Fl.  Neap.  Tab.  CLIX.  Fig.   1.      Bromf.  Phyt.  Ser.  I.  Vol.  III. 
pu  627  ;  and  Fl.  Vect.  p.  347. 

leaves  strapshaped-elliptical,  or  the  lower  ones  narrowly-ellip- 
ical,  distinctly  3-nerved.  Rachis  and  pedicels  glabrous.  Calyx- 
^ments  lanceolate.  Flowers  considerably  larger  than  var.  a,  and 
rith  the  spur  slightly  curved,  the  bracts  generally  larger  and  more 
like  the  leaves. 

Hedges,  borders  of  fields,  and  waste  ground.  Common,  and 
generally  distributed  in  England  and  the  South  of  Scotland.  Rare 
to  the  North  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  but  occurring  as  far  Nortli 
as  Aberdeen,  Moray,  and  Dumbarton.  Var.  0  was  found  by  the  late 
Dr.  Bromfield  on  the  wooded  shore  a  little  to  the  west  of  Ryde, 
towards  Binstead,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  by  myself  in  the  great 
chalk.pit  at  Northfleet,  Kent. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.     Perennial.    Late  Summer 

and  Autumn. 

Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  almost  woody  below.  Leaves  very 
i^nmerous,  1  to  2^  inches  long.  Flowers  numerous,  crowded, 
nearly  |  inch  long  without  the  spur,  pale-yellow,  witli  the  palate 
^fange,  sometimes  white  or  nearly  white.  Seeds  ^^  inch  in 
diameter,  black. 
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A  remarkable  state  or  monstrosity  named  Feloria  (Plate 
DCCCCLXXII.),  occasionally  occurs  with  a  regular  corolla,  con- 
tracted at  the  throat,  and  with  a  spreading  regular  5-lobed  limb, 
within  which  there  is  a  funnel-shaped  opening,  and  with  5  spurs 
at  the  base  ;  more  often,  however,  intermediate  states  with  only 
3  spurs  are  to  be  found.  The  same  thing  is  common  in  L.  purpurea, 
and  not  unfrequent  in  L.  Elatine  and  L.  spuria. 

Var.  3  is  a  more  luxuriant  plant ;  the  Northfleet  specimens 
are  3  or  4  feet  high,  the  largest  leaves  about  3  inches  long  and 
nearly  1  inch  broad,  the  bracts  larger  and  foliaceous,  the  pedicela 
longer,  the  flowers  nearly  1  inch  long,  the  capsules  always  abortive; 
but  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  plant  Dr.  Bromfield  says  they  aie 
considerably  smaller  than  those  of  the  common  form;  the  inflo- 
rescence bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Beichenbach's  figure  of 
L.  Dalmatica,  Miller  (a  plant  with  which  I  am  otherwise  quite 
unacquainted);  but  that  species  has  the  seeds  like  those  of 
L.  repens  and  L.  purpurea,  so  that  it  is  quite  distinct  from 
L.  vulgaris.  I  have  not  seen  specimens  of  L.  speciosa  (Ten.), 
which  Mr.  Bentham  refers  to  L.  vulgaris.  According  to  Mr.  H.  0.  ^ 
Watson,  the  Isle  of  Wight  variety  latifolia,  under  cultivation^ 
reverts  to  the  ordinary  form  of  L.  vulgaris,  so  that  it  is  a  state 
rather  than  a  variety. 

Yellow  Toadflax. 

French,   Linaire  Commune,     German,  Gemeiner  Frav/enflacJiS, 

All  country  children  know  this  little  plant  as  "  Butter  and  eggs,*'  from  the  yellov 
and  orange  colour  of  the  flowers.  It  has  some  powerful  qualities  as  a  purgative  and 
diuretic,  and  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  was  at  one  time  in  great  re]mtation  among  herb 
doctors  in  dropsy  ;  but,  according  to  Haller  and  other  authorities,  it  is  not  to  be  reoom* 
mended  in  that  complaint.  As  a  lotion  in  skin  diseases,  an  infusion  of  the  leayes  hai 
been  highly  esteemed.  Gerarde  tells  us  that  "  a  decoction  of  Todeflax  taketh  amf 
the  yellownesse  and  deformitie  of  the  skinne,  being  washed  and  bathed  therewith." 

nTBRID. 
LINARIA    VULGARI-REPENS. 

Plate  DCCCCLXV. 
L.  Sepium,  Allm,  in  Proceedings  of  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Intermediate  between  L.  vulgaris  and  L.  repens,  differing  from 
L.  repens  in  the  flowers  being  larger,  often  more  or  less  suffused 
with  yellow,  especially  on  the  under  lip,  and  the  spur  longer  and 
more  acute  ;  the  seeds  (which  I  have  not  seen)  are  described 
as  having  a  border  or  3  prominent  smooth  wings.  From  L.  vul* 
garis  it  differs  in  the  much  smaller  flowers  more  or  less  striated 
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with  lilac ;  the  spur  shorter  and  scarcely  so  acute  ;   the  sepals 
narrower  and  more  strapshaped,  and  the  pedicels  longer. 

England,    Ireland.     Perennial.     Late   Summer 

and  Autumn. 

In  the  form  described  as  L.  Sepium  by  Professor  AUman, 
which  was  found  at  Bandon,  near  Cork,  the  flowers,  exclusive  of 
the  spur,  are  rather  more  than  ^  inch  long,  the  spur  about  f  inch ; 
the  flowers  with  purple  lines,  and  under  lip  pale-yellow,  the  palate 
orange.  This  is  the  only  form  I  have  seen  in  a  recent  state,  the 
plant  having  been  sent  me  by  Dr.  D.  Moore. 

In  the  form  found  at  Bodmin,  in  Cornwall,  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson, 
the  flowers  resemble  those  of  L.  vulgaris  in  form,  but  are  much 
smaller,  and  white  striped  with  yellow. 

A  third  form,  also  found  by  Mr.  Watson,  at  Shirley,  South- 
ampton. In  this  the  flowers  resemble  those  of  L.  repens,  but  are 
suffused  with  yellow,  and  larger. 

Some  of  these  forms  have  likewise  been  found  by  Dr.  Bromfield, 
near  Hasler  Hospital,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road  coming 
from  Grosport,  and  in  the  hedge  by  the  road-side,  within  a  mile  of 
W«t  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  way  to  Newport,  and  in  a  lane 
leading  from  this  station  towards  a  windmill. 

Hybrid  between  Yellow  and  Striped  Toadflax. 

Section  IV.— CHCENORRHINUM.    D.  G. 

Annual  or  perennial.  Stems  branched,  with  the  branches  not 
rooting.  Leaves  oposite  or  alternate,  entire.  Flowers  axillary, 
distant,  or  in  a  lax  terminal  raceme.  Corolla  with  the  palate  de- 
pressed, not  closing  the  throat.  Capsule  opening  by  2  3-valved 
pores,  or  by  2  pores  formed  by  the  fall  of  an  operculum.  Seeds 
oblong-ovoid,  truncate,  sulcate. 

SPECIES  IX.— LINARIA    MINOR    Deaf. 

Plate  DCCCCLXVI. 

-WA  Ic.  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  VoL  XX.  Tab.  MDCLXXXII.  Fig.  1. 

^  FL  GalL  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  57. 

Antirrlmmm  minus,  Linn,    Sm.  Eng.  Bot.  No.  2014. 

T  Annual.     Stem  erect,  branched  throughout.    Leaves  all  alter- 

Mte,  or  a  few  of  the  lowest  opposite,  oblanceolate,  elliptical  or 
i  strapshaped,  entire.  Flowers  numerous,  solitary  and  axillary, 
'■  ttranged  in  racemes  on  the  stem  and  branches.  Pedicels  about  as 
^      kmg  as  the  bracts,  and  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
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Calyx-segments  elliptical-strapshaped,  obtuse,  clothed  with  gland- 
tipped  hairs.  Corolla  slightly  exceeding  the  calyx  ;  spur  shorter 
than  the  corolla,  blunt,  straight,  making  an  obtuse  angle  with  the 
lower  side  of  the  corolla.  Capsule  ovoid-globose,  gibbous  on  the 
under  side  at  the  base,  opening  at  the  apex  by  2  semicircular 
pores,  which  are  split  at  margin  into  several  unequal  teeth. 
Seeds  oblong-obovate,  with  longitudinal  acute  slightly  anasto- 
mosing ridges.  Plant  dull-green,  clothed  with  gland-tipped  hairs, 
especially  on  the  stem,  peduncles,  and  sepals. 

In  cornfields,  especially  in  chalky  and  sandy  districts.  Not  un- 
common in  England,  at  least  in  the  South ;  rare  in  Scotland,  where 
it  only  occurs  in  the  counties  of  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and  Lanark ; 
also  said  to  be  naturalized  in  Eanross-shire  ;  Cork,  Carlow,  and 
near  Dublin,  Ireland.* 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.    Annual.     Summer 

and  Autumn. 

Stem  rather  wiry,  3  to  18  inches  high,  often  very  much 
branched,  with  the  branches  ascending.  Leaves  ^  to  1  inch  lon£^ 
narrowed  at  the  base,  the  lower  ones  indistinctly  stalked,  those  in 
the  axils  of  which  the  flowers  are  produced  not  differing  from  the 
others.  Flowers  J  inch  long,  glandular-hairy,  pale  reddish-purple, 
with  the  lower  lip  yellowish-white.  Capsule  oblique,  somewhat 
like  that  of  Antirrhinum.    Seeds  similar  to  those  of  L.  Cymbalaiia. 

Least  Toadflax. 

French,  Linaire  Naine,     German,  Kleiner  Frcaienflacha. 

Tribe  V.— GRATIOLE^E. 

Corolla  tubular,  bilabiate,  not  saccate  or  spurred  at  the  base; 
upper  lip  generally,  but  not  always,  covering  the  lower  in  aestiva- 
tion. Stamens  4,  didynamous.  Inflorescence  simple,  indefinite. 
Leaves,  or  at  least  the  lower  ones,  opposite. 


*  The  publication  of  Dr.  D.  Moore  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Mora's  important  work,  "  Con- 
tributions towards  a  Cybele  Hibernica,"  enables  me  for  the  future  to  give  the  general 
distribution  of  species  iu  Ireland. 
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GUN  US  FZ.— MIMULUS.    Zitin. 

Calyx  tubular,  o-anglod,  S-tootbed.     Corolla  tubular,  bilabiate 

pd  ringent  ;  the  upper  lip  erect,  2-lobed,  the  lower  one  sub-erect 

r  spreading;,  3-lobed.     Stamens  4,  didynamous  ;  anthers  2-celled, 

!  cells  at  length  confluent.     Stigma  with  2  flat  oblong  irritable 

.  closing  when  touched.     Capsule  ovoid  or  fusiform,  2-valved, 

leuing  loculicidaily.     Seeds  niunerous,  minute,  not  winged. 

Herbs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  generally  showy  flowers,  on 
jklitary  axillary  peduncles  arranged  in  a  raceme. 

The  name  of  thi.i  genus  of  plaots  appears  to  have  come  frum  the  Latia  word  ntt'ino, 
Baiinic  ;  henc«  Monkej'- flower. 

SPECIES  L— MIMULUS     LUTEUS.     Lmn. 
Plate  DCCCCLXVII. 
I,  Fl.  Caa  et  Germ.  Exbicc  No.  374. 

Barren  shoots  prostrate,  creeping.  Flowering-stems  erect. 
Dwcr  leaves  broadly  obovate-obtuse,  spatbulate,  or  frequently  sub- 

■ate ;  upper  leaves  of  the  flowering-stem  subsessile,  roundish  or 
dly  oval,  obtuse  or  somewhat  cuspidate  ;  all  5-  to  9-nerved, 
rpand  or  denticulate,  or  more  rarely  dentate.    Flowers  axillary, 

•anged  in  a  terminal  raceme.  Peduncles  longer  than  the  calyx. 
ilyx  5-toothed,  the  uppermost  tooth  longer  than  the  others,  all 
f  them  ovate.  Corolla  three  times  as  long  as  the  calyx,  lower 
>  the  longest,  with  3  flattish  sub-erect  lobes.  Calyx  inflated  in 
bit.  Capsule  oval-ovoid,  laterally  compressed.  Plant  glabrous 
r  more  or  less  glandular-pnberulent,  more  rarely  with  the  stem- 
}ins  of  the  leaves,  peduncles,  and  calyx  pubescent,  with  gland- 
pped  hairs. 

By  the  sides  of  streams  and  on  wet  banks ;    in   many  places, 

rticularly    in     Scotland,     naturalized     from     "Western    North 


[England,  Scotland,  Ireland.]    Perennial.    Summer 
and  Autumn. 

Barren  shoots  extensively  creeping.  Flowering-stems  erect, 
\  to  18  inches  high.  Leaves  variable  in  breadth,  J  to  2  inclies 
Peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves  from  the  axils  of  which 
ey  spring.  Corolla  1^  to  1|  inch  long,  bright-yellow,  the  throat 
bd  under  side  of  the  tube  on  the  lower  side  sprinkled  with  red 
lots  within ;  the  Umb  without  red  blotches.    Fruiting  calyx  |  inch 

VOL.   VI.  V 
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A  small  plant,  producing  a  tuft  of  radical  leaves,  and  generally 

sending  out  a  few  branches,  which  root  at  the  end  and  produce  a 

smaller  tuft  of  leaves  at  this  point ;  in  other  respects  similar  to 

the  primary  tuft ;  in  very  luxuriant  examples  similar  stolons  are 

thrown  out  from  these  secondary  tufts.    Petioles  ^  inch  to  2  inches 

long,  much  longer  than  the  lamina,  which  varies  in  breadth,  being 

sometimes  scarcely  broader  than  the  petiole,  at  other  times  nearly 

\  inch  across.    Peduncles  numerous,  i  to  1  inch  long,  slender, 

without  bracts,  recurved  in  fruit.     Calyx  cup-shaped,  5-toothed. 

Corolla  white  or  pale-rose,  nearly  regular.    Capsule  sub-globular, 

half  as  long  again  as  the  calyx,  scarcely  as  large  as  a  hempseed. 

Plant  green,  glabrous.  ,_  , 

Mudwort. 

French,  Limaselle  Aquatiqne,     German,  Gemeiner  ScMamwling, 

GENUS  rZZZ— SIBTHORPIA.     Linn. 

Calyx  4-  to  8-cleft.  Corolla  subrotate,  nearly  regular  ;  limb 
with  as  many  segments  as  there  are  divisions  in  the  calyx,  or  1 
more.  Stamens  as  many  as  the  divisions  of  the  calyx  ;  anthers 
2-celIed.  Stigma  capitate,  entire.  Capsule  membranous,  laterally 
compressed,  2-celled,  opening  loculicidally  by  2  valves.  Seeds 
numerous,  very  minute,  not  winged. 

Smalls  herbs,  with  the  stems  often  rooting  at  the  nodes.  Leaves 
alternate  or  fasciculate,  stalked,  roundish-reniform.  Flowers  very 
niiiiute,  yellow  or  reddish,  on  axillary  peduncles. 

Tbu  genus  of  plants  was  named  after  Professor  John  Sibthorp,  the  famous 
onginator  of  the  Flora  Grseca,  and  also  the  author  of  a  Flora  Oxoniensis.  He  was 
^feasor  of  Botany  at  Oxford. 

SPECIES  L—SIBTHORPIA    EUROPiEA.    Linn. 

Plate  DCCCCLXIX. 

Stems  threadlike,  prostrate.  Leaves  on  long  petioles,  roundish- 
uniform,  cordate,  crenately  6-  to  9-lobed,  with  the  lobes  truncate. 
Pedicels  much  shorter  than  the  petioles.  Calyx  and  corolla  6-cleft. 
Capsule  of  2  oval  lobes  with  a  notch  between  them.  Plant  sparingly 
pubescent,  with  jointed  hairs. 

In  damp  shady  places.  Rare.  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset, 
Sussex ;  near  the  rocking-stone  Pont-y-Prid,  Glamorganshire 
(Miss  Thomas),  and  in  a  wood  between  Houllan  Bridge  and  Altey 
Cwan,  Carmarthenshire,  found  by  the  Rev.  H.  Ellacombe.  Not 
uncommon  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

England,  Ireland.    Perennial.    Summer  and  Autumn. 
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A  delicate  plant,  with  threadlike  stems  rooting  at  the  nodes, 
from  which  are  produced  leaves  I  to  1  inch  across,  on  petioles  from 
;^  to  3  inches  long.  Peduncles  generally  under  ^  inch.  Calyx- 
segments  lanceolate.  Corolla  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx,  with 
5  lohes,  two  of  them  smaller  and  less  reflexed  than  the  other  three, 
yellowish  with  a  dull-red  transverse  hand,  scarcely  perceptihie  in 
the  2  smaller  segments.  Capsule  sub-didymons.  Plant  yellowish- 
green,  with  the  stems,  peduncles,  pedicels,  sepals,  and  veins  of 
the  leaves,  with  rather  long  jointed  white  hairs. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Bailey  for  fresh  specimens  from 

Cornwall.  ^      •  i  nr  i 

Comtsh  Moneywort. 

Frencli,  Sibthorpie  d'Surope.  | 

Tribe  VII.— VERONICE^. 

Corolla  rotate,  slightly  irregular ;  under  lip  of  the  corolla 
covering  the  upper  in  the  bud.  Stamens  2.  Inflorescence  simple, 
indefinite.    Leaves  (or  at  least  the  lower  ones)  opposite. 

GUNUS  7X— VERONICA.     Toumef. 

Calyx  4-  (rarely  5-  or  3-)  partite.  Corolla  rotate  or  subrotate- 
funnelshaped  or  salvershaped  ;  tube  very  short  or  cylindrical ;  limb 
spreading  or  slightly  concave,  4-cleft,  rarely  5-cleft,  i\-ith  the  lateral 
segments  generally  narrower  than  the  upper  one,  and  the  lowest 
one  narrowest  of  all.  Stamens  2,  exserted,  inserted  in  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  opposite  the  lateral  segments  of  the  corolla  ;  anthers 
2-ceUed,  not  awned.  Stigma  sub-capitate,  entire.  Ca])snle  more  or 
less  compressed,  2-celled,  generally  obcordate  or  notched  at  the 
apex,  furrowed  on  each  face,  loculicidally  2-valved,  or  these  2 
valves  again  splitting  septicidaUy.  Seeds  commonly  numerous, 
rarely  only  2  in  each  cell. 

Plants  of  various  habit,  with  the  lower  (or  all)  leaves  opposite. 
Elowers  rather  small,  blue,  white,  or  pink,  in  terminal  or  axillary 
racemes. 

Tbe  name  of  this  geoaa  of  plants  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  it  in  honour  of  th* 
Romish  saint  of  that  name.  Among  other  conjtctures  aa  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  i* 
one  that  siipposea  it  to  be  conipoundeil  of  the  Greek  worda  ipEpu  (p/tero),  I  bring,  vi^ 
yiKi)  {nike),  victory,  aliuding  to  its  supposed  efficacy  in  subduing  diseases.  ^^M 


Section  I.— ALSINOIDES.    JKoch.  ^ 

Annuals,     Flowers  in  terminal  racemes.     Pedicels  spreading" 
recurved  or  reflexed  in  fruit,  solitary  in  tbe  axils  of  leaves  o*" 
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bracts  ondistinguishable  from  the  leaves,  except  by  being  alter- 
nate. Calyx  4-partite.  Tube  of  corolla  shorter  than  wide.  Seeds 
convex  on  the  back,  hollowed  out  beneath. 

SPECIES  I.— VEBONICA    HEDEBIFOLIA.    Unn. 

Plate  DCCCCLXX. 

J?«di.  Ic  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCXCVIII.  Figa.  3,  4,  5. 
FL  GalL  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  429. 


i- 


Stem  weak,  much  branched  from  the  base  ;  branches  procum- 
bent or  ascending  at  the  apex.  Leaves  all  stalked,  reniform  or 
roundish  reniform,  cordate  or  abrupt  at  the  base,  6-  to  7-lobed, 
with  the  lobes  ovate,  the  terminal  one  roundish-deltoid  and  usually 
much  larger.  Bracts  like  the  leaves.  Flowers  racemose.  Peduncles* 
usually  about  as  long  as  the  leaves.  Sepals  broadly  ovate-trian- 
golar,  cordate,  glabrous,  ciliated  with  long  straight  jointed  hairs 
(which  are  not  gland-tipped),  without  elevated  ribs  or  veins  in 
firuit.  Capsule  of  2  sub-globular  lobes  without  keels  or  promi- 
nent veins,  glabrous.  Style  elongated,  protruding  beyond  the  notch 
of  the  capsule.  Seeds  1  or  2  in  each  cell  of  the  capsule.  Plant 
hispid-pubescent,  with  stiff  straight  jointed  hairs. 

In  cultivated  ground,  hedge-banks,  and  waste  places,  &c. 
Very  common,  and  generally  distributed,  more  rare  in  the  North. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.    Annual.     Spring  and 

Early  Summer. 

Stem  much  branched  from  near  the  base ;  branches  3  to  18 
inches  long,  weak,  with   irregular  hairy  strips.     Lowest  leaves 
opposite ;  those  from  which  flowers  are  produced,  i.e.  bracts,  alter- 
nate ;  all  broader  than  long,  \  to  1^  inch  across,  usually  with  5 
large  entire  toothlike  lobes.    Inflorescence  at  length  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  each  branch  :  this  elongation  takes  place  by  succes- 
sive intemodes,    each  internode  lengthening  after  flowering,  the 
flowers  expanding  only  at  the  undeveloped  apex  of  the  branch. 
Sepals  very  large  in  fruit,  sometimes  ^  inch  long,  and  nearly  as 
broad  at  the  base.     Peduncles  downy  in  lines,  very  short  at  the 
time  of  flowering,  afterwards  lengthening,  and  at  length  spreading- 
r«curved.     Sepals  nearly  equal.     Corolla  ^  inch  across,  pale-lilac, 
^th  purple  streaks,  shorter  than  the  calyx ;  anthers  purplish-blue. 


*  The  length  given  for  the  peduncles  is  when  they  have  attained  their  extreme 
^gtb  after  flowering.  The  veins  on  the  sepals  and  capsule  should  he  examined  in 
^  dried  plant,  as  they  are  scarcely  elevated  in  any  of  the  species  when  fresh. 
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Capsule  sub-didymous,  each  primary  lobe  somewhat  constricted  in 
its  middle  line,  so  that  the  capsule  appears  indistinctly  4!-lobed. 
Plant  pale  dull-green,  more  or  less  thickly  clothed  with  rather 
long  jointed  hairs.  The  leaves  resemble  in  shape  those  of  linaria* 
Cymbalaria. 

Ivy-leaved  Speedwell. 

French,  Veronique  d  FeuiUea  de  Lierre.     Germao,  EphenUaUriger  EhrenpreiM. 

This  common  plant  is  also  known  bj  the  names  of  Small  Henbit,  Ivy  Chiekwwd^ 
and  in  Norfolk  as  Winter-weed. 

SPECIES  II.— VERONICA    POLITA.    JWe». 

Plate  DCCCCLXXI. 

Eeidk.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCXCVIIL  Figs.  1,  2. 

Bilht,  Fl.  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  428. 

V.  didyma,  «  Tear     Gr,  k  Godr.  FL  de  Fr.  Vol.  II.  p.  599.     Reick,  fiLVo. 

V.  agrestis,  var.  BenJth.  in  2>.  C.  Prod.  VoL  X.  p.  487  ;  Handbook  Brit  Fl.  p.  403. 

Stem  weak,  much  branched  from  the  base  ;  branches  procum- 
bent or  ascending  at  the  apex.  Leaves  all  shortly  stalked,  ovate 
or  roundish-ovate,  subcordate  or  abrupt  at  the  base,  crenate- 
serrate,  with  7  to  11  small  ovate  teeth  {i.  ^.  3  to  5  on  each  side),  of 
which  the  terminal  one  is  not  conspicuously  larger  than  the  othen. 
Bracts  like  the  leaves.  Flowers  racemose.  Peduncles  usually  aa 
long  as  or  longer  than  the  leaves.  Sepals  broadly  ovate,  acumi* 
nate,  not  cordate,  puberulent,  ciliated  with  incurved  hairs  (which 
are  not  gland-tipped),  conspicuously  3-  to  5-ribbed  and  netted- 
veined  in  fruit.  Capsule  of  2  sub-globular  sub-approximate  lobes, 
without  keels  or  prominent  veins,  downy  with  short  simple  hairs 
intermixed  with  gland-tipped  ones.  Style  elongated,  protruding 
beyond  the  notch  of  the  capsule.  Seeds  8  to  10  in  each  oelL 
Plant  pubescent,  with  crisp  jointed  hairs. 

Var.  a,  genuina. 
Corolla  shorter  than  the  calyx. 

Var.  3,  grandijlora.     Bab. 

Corolla  longer  than  the  calyx. 

In  cultivated  ground,  hedge-banks,  and  waste  places.   Common, 
and  generally  distributed.     Var.  ^  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Isle  of 


Wight. 


England,  Scotland,  Ireland.     Annual.     Spring 

to  Autumn. 
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stem  much  branched ;  branches  3  inches  to  1  foot  long.    Lowest 

leaves  opposite  ;  those  from  which  flowers  are  produced  alternate; 

all  similar,  longer  than  broad,  i  to  J  inch  long,  with  the  petioles 

shorter  than  those  of  V.   hederifoUa.     Inflorescence  as  in   that 

species  lengthening  out  into  a  raceme  much  exceeding  the  rest  of 

the  branch.     Sepals   more  unequal  than   in  V.  hederifoUa,   the 

lower  pair  longer  and  considerably  broader  than  the  upper;  in 

iroit  with  3  to  5  prominent  ribs,  with  less  elevated  anastomosing 

^^eins.     Corolla  from  ir  to  J  inch  across  (in  var.  3,  ^  inch),  bright- 

^■lue,  striped  ;  the    lower  Up  of   the   same  colour  as  the   others. 

^Bapsule  of  2  swollen    very  faintly -keeled  lobes,  the  curvature  at 

^The  apes  of  each  lobe  towards  and  from  the  notch  equal.     Seeds 

smaller  and  narrower  than  in  V.  hederifolia.     Plant  greyish-green, 

more  or  less  pubescent,  but  with  the  hairs  not  nearly  so  stiff  as  in 

i.  hederifolia. 
Grey  Procwnbent  Speedwell. 


German,  Gldxender  Ehrmpreii. 


SPECIES  III.— VERONICA    AGRESTIS.    Linn. 
Plate  DCCCCLXXII. 


£nri.  Ic  FI.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol  XX.  Tab.  MDCC.  Fig.  3. 

Stem  weak)   much  branched  from   the    base ;   branches  pro- 
cumbent  or  ascending  at  the  apes.     Leaves  all  shortly  stalked, 
OTate,  subcordate  or  abrupt  at  the  base,  serrate-crenate,  with  9  to 
15  small  blunt  teeth,  of  which  the  terminal  one  is  not  conspicuously 
larger  than  the  others.     Bracts  like  the  leaves.     Flowers  racemose. 
Veduncles  as  long  as  or  shorter  than  the  leaves.     Sepals  oblong- 
oval  or  ovate-oval,  obtuse,  not  cordate,  pubcrulent,  ciliated  with 
gland-tipped  hairs,  rather  indistinctly  3-ribbed  and  netted-veined 
in  fruit.       Capsule  of  2  sub -globular  compressed  faintly  -  keeled 
approximate  lobes,  with  branching  prominent  veins,  sub-glabrous, 
mlh  the  exception  of  short  gland-tipped  hairs.    Style  rather  short, 
■Acarcely  projecting  beyond  the  notch  of  the  capsule.     Seeds  4  to  5 
B  each  cell  of  the  capsule.    Plant  sparingly  pubescent,  with  short 
Ijointed  hairs,  which   are  mostly  gland-tipped  on  the  stem  and 
lliedicels. 

In  cultivated  ground,  hedge-banks,  and  waste  places.     Very 
|ttminon,  and  universally  distributed,  less  common  in  Ireland. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.    Annual.     Spring  to  Autumn. 

V.  agrestis  is   certainly   closely    allied   to  V.  polita,   but  is 
t  alyaya  a  larger  platxt.  with  the  leaves  more  distant,  often 
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^  to  1^  inch  long,  with  more  numerous,  more  shallow,  and  bliml 
teeth;  peduncles  considerably  shorter;  sepals  narrower, 
equal  in  size,  blunter,  less  conspicuously  veined  ;  corolla  usi 
smaller,  paler  blue,  frequently  nearly  white  with  only  a  few  blue  or 
lilac  stripes,  the  lowest  lobe  always  white;  the  capsule  with  the 
lobes  separated  by  a  narrow  acute  sinus,  the  two  inner  apical 
boundaries  of  the  lobes  nearly  straight,  and  parallel  for  some  little 
distance,  the  outer  boundary  semicircular,  with  a  keel  running 
round  the  whole  of  the  outside ;  the  surface  with  rather  promi- 
nent elevated  veins,  and  sparingly  clothed  (especially  along  ihe 
keel)  with  short  gland-tipped  hairs.  Plant  yellower-green  than 
V.  polita. 

Green  Frocumbent  Speedwell. 

French,  Vironiqi'^  Husli^w.     German,  Acker  Ehrenpreis. 

SPECIES  IV.— VERONICA    BUXBAUMII.    r«i. 

Plate  DCCCCLXXIII. 

HelA  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCIX. 

£il/a.  Fl.  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exaicc.  No.  1723. 

V.  Peraica,  "  /"»<>."     Gr.  k  Godr.  Fl.  de  Fr.  Vol.  II,  p.  598.     Rel.Ji.Jil.  1.  c 

Stem  weak,  branched  from  the  base ;  branches  procumbent  or 
ascending  at  tlie  apes.  Leaves  all  shortly  stalked,  broadly-ovat« 
or  roundish-ovate,  subcordate  or  abrupt  at  the  base,  coarsely- 
serrate  or  crenate-serrate,  with  9  to  13  deep  generally  rather  acute 
teeth.  Bracts  like  the  leaves.  Mowers  racemose.  Peduncles  two 
to  four  times  as  long  as  the  leaves.  Sepals  lanceolate,  acut«, 
glabrous,  ciliated  with  rather  long  incurved  hairs  (which  are  not 
gland-tipped),  distinctly  5-  to  7-ribbed  and  nettcd-veined  in  fruit. 
Capsule  of  2  rhomboidal-ovoid  much  compressed  strongly-keeled 
divaricate  lobes,  with  a  network  of  very  prominent  veins,  sub- 
glabrous,  except  that  they  are  sparingly  clothed  with  gland-tipped 
hairs.  Style  very  long,  projecting  much  beyond  the  notch  of 
the  capsule.  Seeds  5  to  8  in  each  cell  of  the  capsule.  Plant 
pubescent,  with  long  jointed  but  not  gland-tipped  hairs. 

In  cultivated  fields.  Common,  and  generally  distributed  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  the  South  of  Scotland,  extending  as  far 
North  as  Moray.  A  native  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Central  Asia; 
now  thoroughly  naturalized  in  Britain,  and  becoming  each  year 
more  abundant. 


[England,  Scotland,  Ireland.] 
to  Autumn. 


Annual.     Spring 
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This  species  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  preceding,  but 
is  a  much  stouter  plant.  The  leaves  sometimes  are  more  than  an 
inch  long,  broader,  with  the  teeth  larger  and  more  acute ;  peduncles 
much  longer ;  flowers  about  ^  inch  across,  brilliant  blue,  with 
darker  veins ;  the  2  pairs  of  sepals  widely  divergent.  The  capsule 
is  larger  and  much  more  compressed  than  in  the  two  preceding 
species ;  the  lobes  gradually  attenuated  into  the  sharp  keel,  with 
the  notch  between  them  forming  a  very  obtuse  angle  ;  the  surface 
nearly  glabrous,  except  at  the  top,  and  with  a  very  evident  network 
of  raised  lines.    Plant  green. 

It  is  probable  that  the  name  V.  Persica  ought  to  be  adopted ; 
but  the  plant  so  named  is  described  by  Poiret  as  having  the  pedun- 
cles shorter  than  the  leaves,  and  the  corolla-segments  shorter  than 
the  calyx. 

BuxhaunCs  Speedwell. 

Section  II.— VERONICASTRUM.    Koch. 

Annual  or  perennial.  Flowers  in  terminial  racemes.  Pedicels 
not  reflexed  in  fruit,  solitary  in  the  axils  of  bracts,  which  towards 
the  top  of  the  stem  become  much  smaller  than  and  dissimilar  to 
the  lower  leaves.  Corolla  4-partite ;  tube  of  the  corolla  shorter 
than  wide.  Seeds  flat  or  plano-convex,  scarcely  excavated  beneath 
in  any  of  the  British  species  except  Y .  triphyllos. 

SPECIES  v.— VERONICA    TRIPHYLLOS.    Linn. 

Plate  DCCCCLXXIV. 

ReUiL  la  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  VoL  XX.  Tab.  MDCCXXL  Figs.  2,  3,  4. 
BiUot,  FL  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  IGl. 

Annual.  Stem  stiff,  decumbent  at  the  base,  then  ascending  or 
erect,  usually  slightly  branched  ;  branches  ascending.  Lowest 
leaves  stalked,  ovate,  entire  or  toothed  ;  middle  and  upper  ones 
sessile,  palmately-partite,  with  3  to  5  oblong  or  obovate  entire 
segments.  Bracts  alternate,  sessile,  tripartite,  or  the  uppermost 
ones  entire,  the  lowest  sometimes  with  the  lateral  lobes  cleft. 
Hewers  in  a  lax  raceme.  Peduncles  longer  than  the  bracts  and 
calyx,  curved  upwards.  Sepals  oblong,  obtuse,  clothed  and  ciliated 
with  gland-tipped  hairs.  Capsule  orbicular,  rather  shorter  than 
the  calyx,  obcordate,  much  compressed  above,  faintly  veined, 
ciliated  with  gland-tipped  hairs  ;  the  lobes  contiguous,  separated 
by  a  deep  acute-angled  or  right-angled  sinus  between  them.  Style 
projecting  beyond  the  notch  of  the  capsule.     Seeds  excavated  on 

VOL.  VI.  X 
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the  under  side.    Plant  more  or  less  thickly  clothed  with  short 
gland-tipped  hairs. 

In  sandy  fields,  on  the  confines  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  as  aboai 
Thetford,  Mildenhall,  Cavenham,  and  Bury  St.  Edmund's  ;  in  the 
sandy  part  of  the  Ainsty,  and  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Doncaster,  Yorkshire. 

England.    Annual.    Spring. 

Stems  2  inches  to  1  foot  high,  simple  in  small  ezamplei^ 
sparingly  branched  throughout,  with  the  branches  spreading  and 
ascending.  Leaves  i  to  ^  inch  long ;  all  except  those  at  the  rtKf 
base  of  the  stem  deeply  divided  into  blunt  lobes,  of  which  tlw 
middle  one  is  the  largest.  Bracts  smaller  than  the  leaves  and  with 
narrower  divisions.  Corolla  ^  inch  across,  dark-blue,  rather  shorter 
than  the  calyx.  Sepals  slightly  unequal.  Capsule  ^  inch  ion^ 
rather  swollen  at  the  base,  much  compressed  upwards.  Seecu 
numerous,  smaller  than  those  of  the  preceding  species,  but  ex- 
cavated on  the  under  side  in  the  same  way,  in  which  it  differs  from 
all  the  following  species. 

The  leaves  of  V.  triphyllos  turn  black  in  drying. 

Trijid  Speedwell. 

FreDch,  Veronique  d  trois  Ldbea,     German,  DreUdaUriger  BhrenpreU. 

SPECIES  VL— VERONICA    VEBNA.    Linn. 

Plate  DCCCCLXXV. 

JHekh.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCCXX.  Fig.  1. 
Billot,  Fl.  GalL  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  599. 

Annual.  Stem  stiff,  erect,  simple  or  slightly  branched ;  branches 
curved  upwards,  then  erect.  Lowest  leaves  shortly  stalked,  oval, 
entire ;  intermediate  stem-leaves  indistinctly  stalked,  deeply  lyrate- 
pinnatifid,  with  2  or  3  pairs  of  strapshaped  entire  segments,  and  ft 
larger  terminal  one,  which  is  sometimes  crenate-serrate.  Bracb 
alternate,  sessile,  strapshaped-oblanceolate  or  elliptical,  more  raidy 
the  lower  ones  tripartite.  Plowers  in  a  rather  dense  spikelike 
raceme.  Peduncles  erect,  shorter  than  the  bracts  and  calyx. 
Sepals  strapshaped  or  strapshaped-oblanceolate,  subacute,  ciliated 
with  hairs,  some  of  which  are  gland-tipped.  Capsule  rather  shorter 
than  the  calyx,  inversely  reniform-deltoid,  ciliated  with  gland- 
tipped  hairs  ;  lobes  much  compressed,  divaricate,  separated  by  it 
wide  obtuse-angled  notch.  Style  short,  not  exceeding  the  notch  of 
the  capsule.  Seeds  nearly  flat  on  the  inner  face.  Plant  pubescent, 
the  hairs  gland-tipped  at  least  on  the  upper  part. 
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In  sandy  fields  on  the  confines  of  Norfolk  and  Suflblk ;  about 
Mildenhall  and  Thetford,  and  Bury  St,  Edmund's ;  Lowestoft, 
Suffolk  (the  Eev.  W.  W.  Newbould). 

England.    Annual.    Spring. 

Stems  in  British  specimens  1  to  3  inches  high,  and  even  on  the 
Continent  rarely  exceeding  6  inches.  Leaves  divided  somewhat  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  V.  triphyllos,  but  longer  in  proportion  to 
their  breadth,  with  more  bristly  hairs  and  not  turning  black  in 
drying.  Flowers  usually  dose  together  even  in  fruit.  Corolla  shorter 
thaa  the  calyx,  pale-blue.  Capsule  broader  than  long,  the  outer 
matins  projecting  between  the  pairs  of  calyx-segments ;  lobes  often 
tinged  with  red.  Plant  yellowish-green,  bristly-hairy,  with  the 
hairs  incurved,  many  of  those  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  gland- 
tipped. 

Vernal  Speedwell. 

French,  Veronique  FrirUanUre,     GrermaD,  Fruhlings  Ehrenpreis, 

SPECIES  VIL— VERONICA    ABVENSIS.    Linn. 

Plate  DCCCCLXXVL 

SMi  la  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCCXX.  Fig.  2. 
BOoi,  FL  Gall  et  Germ.  Exsioc.  No.  598. 

Annual.  Stem  rather  stiff,  erect  or  ascending,  generally 
branched ;  branches  curved  upwards,  then  erect.  Leaves  ovate- 
oval,  irregularly  crenate-serrate,  the  lowest  ones  shortly  stalked, 
the  rest  sessile.  Bracts  alternate,  strapshaped-oblanceolate,  or  the 
lower  ones  lanceolate.  Plowers  in  a  spikelike  raceme,  at  length 
lax.  Pedicels  erect,  much  shorter  than  the  bracts  and  calyx. 
Sepals  strapshaped  or  strapshaped-oblanceolate,  obtuse,  ciliated 
with  hairs,  some  of  which  are  gland-tipped.  Capsule  much  shorter 
than  the  calyx,  inversely  semicircular-deltoid,  obcordate,  ciliated 
with  long  hairs,  some  of  which  are  gland-tipped  ;  lobes  much 
compressed,  slightly  divaricate,  separated  by  a  rather  wide  right- 
angled  notch.  Style  short,  not  exceeding  the  notch  of  the  capsule. 
Seeds  nearly  flat  on  the  inner  face.  Plant  pubescent,  with  rather 
long  jointed  and  frequently  gland-tipped  hairs,  intermixed  in  the 
upper  part  with  short  incurved  hairs. 

On  dry  sandy  ground,  fields,  roadsides,  wall-tops,  &c.  Very 
common,  and  generally  distributed. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.      Annual.      Spring 

to  Autumn. 
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Stem  1  incli  to  a  foot  high,  simple  in  small  specimens,  branch< 
often  from  the  very  base  in  luxuriant  ones  ;  in  the  latter  case 
branches  decumbent  at  the  base.  Leaves  :J-  to  f  inch  lon^^-ii- 
Racemes  lengthening  in  flower  until  they  occupy  about  f  of  thiSi 
stem.  Corolla  minute,  much  shorter  than  the  calyx,  pale-blo^a^ 
white  in  the  centre.  Capsule  about  as  broad  as  long,  ^  inch  eithec^ 
way.     Plant  yellowish-green,  pubescent. 

V.  arvensis  is  closely  allied  to  V.  verna,  and  indeed  small  speci«^ 
mens  of  the  former  have  frequently  been  mistaken  for  the  latter  p. 
but  in  V.  arvensis  the  leaves  are  never  cut  into  lobes ;  the  pubesoeneOiK 
of  the  stem  is  of  longer  and  more  distinctly-jointed  hairs,  and  th^ 
fruiting  raceme  is  more  elongated  and  lax  ;  the  pedicels  are  con- 
siderably shorter ;  the  capsule  narrower,  and  with  the  lobes  lean- 
divaricate. 

Wall  Speedwell. 

French,  Veronique  des  Champs.     German,  Feld  Fhrenpreis. 

SPECIES  VIII.— VERONICA    PEREOBINA. 

Plate  DCCCCLXXVIL 

Beich.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCCXIX  Fig.  1. 
BiUot,  Fl.  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  2512. 

Annual.  Stem  rather  stiff,  erect  or  ascending,  generallybranchedt 
branches  ascending.  Leaves  oblanceolate  ;  the  lower  ones  suIk 
petiolate  ;  the  upper  ones  sessile  or  subsessile ;  all  obtuse,  entire 
or  remotely  serrate.  Bracts  alternate,  strapshaped-oblanceolaiai 
Plowers  in  a  spikelike  raceme,  at  length  lax.  Peduncles  erecti 
much  shorter  than  the  bracts  and  calyx.  Sepals  strapshaped,  sub- 
obtuse,  glabrous.  Capsule  half  as  long  as  the  calyx,  inversely 
deltoid,  obcordate,  much  shorter  than  the  calyx,  glabrous ;  lobes 
much  compressed,  scarcely  divaricate,  separated  by  a  very  shalloir 
indistinct  notch.  Style  very  short,  protruding  beyond  the  notch  oC^ 
the  capsule.    Seeds  nearly  flat  on  the  inner  face.    Plant  glabrous. 

A  weed  in  gardens  and  cultivated  ground.  Perth,  Scotland; 
Belfast,  Londonderry,  and  Strabane,  Ireland ;  also  in  Jersey.  Ersfc 
noticed  in  1836,  at  Barnescourt,  Strabane.  A  native  of  North  ani 
South  America,  but  naturalized  in  Europe. 

[Scotland,  Ireland.]     Annual.     Spring  to  Autumn. 

Stems  3  to  8  inches  high,  with  the  branches  less  spreading  than, 
in  any  of  the  preceding  species.  Leaves  ^  to  1  inch  long,  some- 
what fleshy,  passing  gradually  into  the  bracts ;  uppermost  bracts 
very  narrow,  much  exceeding  the  flowers.     Corolla  minute,  not 
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nearly  equalling  the  calyx,  bluish-lilac  or  nearly  white.  Capsule 
j  inch  long,  with  a  very  shallow  notch.  Seeds  very  numerous, 
minute.  Plant  dull-green,  quite  glabrous. 

lam  indebted  to  Dr.  Samuel  B/ea  of  Belfast  for  fresh  speci- 
mens. 

Annual  Smooth  Speedwell. 

Frencli,  Vhtmique  Voycigewe.    German,  Fremder  Ehrenpreis. 

SPECIES  IX— VERONICA    SERPYLLIFOLIA.    Zinn, 

Plates  DCCCCLXXVIII.  DCCCCLXXIX. 

Perennial.  Stem  rather  stiff,  decumbent  and  rooting  at  the 
base  and  then  erect,  or  wholly  decumbent,  branched  chiefly  at  the 
base ;  branches  curved,  ascending  or  prostrate.  Leaves  oval,  or 
ronndish  oval,  entire  or  repand,  obtuse ;  the  lower  ones  stalked ; 
the  upper  sessile  or  subsessile.  Bracts  strapshaped-oblanceolate, 
alternate.  Flowers  in  a  spikelike  raceme,  at  length  rather  lax. 
Pedicels  erect,  shorter  than  the  bracts,  equalling  or  exceeding  the 
calyx.  Sepals  oblanceolate  or  obovate,  obtuse,  sub-glabrous, 
cfliated  with  gland-tipped  hairs.  Capsule  about  as  long  as  the 
caljx,  inversely  semicircular-deltoid,  obcordate,  much  compressed, 
without  prominent  veins,  sub-glabrous  or  more  or  less  clothed 
with  gland-tipped  hairs  ;  lobes  scarcely  divaricate,  separated  by  a 
rfiallow  notch.  Style  very  long,  equalling  the  capsule  in  length. 
Seeds  slightly  excavated  on  the  inner  face.  Plant  glabrous,  except 
the  stem  and  pedicels,  which  are  more  or  less  thickly  clothed 
with  hairs ;  those  on  the  upper  part  sometimes  gland-tipped. 

Sub-Species  l— Veronica  eu-serpyllifolia. 

Plate  DCCCCLXXVIII. 

&*A  la  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCCXVIII.  Figs.  2,  3. 
*^  FL  Gall  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  823. 

^»  •erpyllifolia,  var.  o,  Bab.  Man.  Brit.  Bot.  ed.  v.  p.  249.     Hook.  &  Am.  Brit.  Fl. 
ei  viil  p.  305. 

Stems  branched  at  the  very  base,  where  they  are  decumbent, 
then  erect.  Leaves  oval,  generally  repand-crenate.  Raceme  many- 
flowered,  at  length  occupying  half  the  stem  or  more.  Bracts  and 
pedicels  with  short  hairs  generally  not  gland-tipped.  Corolla 
nearly  white,  with  bluish-lilac  lines.  Capsule  rather  shorter  than 
the  sepals,  sub-glabrous,  with  a  few  gland-tipped  hairs  at  the  apex, 
the  notch  between  the  segments  very  shallow. 
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In  fields,  damp  pastu 


)tures,  waste  places. 
Very  common,  and  generally  distributed. 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland.    Perennial. 


aste  places,  and  by  roadsides,  &c. 


Spri 


'  to  Autumn. 


Stems  3  inches  to  1  foot  high.    Leaves  \  to  |  inch  long.    Flowers 
■J-  inch  across  ;  capsule  ^  inch  long,  broader  than  long,  rounded  at 
the  base.    Plant  dull-green,  with  the  leaves  nearly  glabrous. 
Perennial  Smooth  Speedwell. 

Sub-Species  II.— Veronica  humjfusa.    Dicks. 

Plate  DCCCCLXXIX. 
Retck.  Tc.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCCXVIII.  Fig.  4  T 
DUJce.  in  Trani  Linn,  Soo.  Vol.  II.  p.  288. 
V.  serpyllifoiia,  /3  humiluaa,  Hob.  Man.  Brit.  Eot.  eil.  v.  p.  249. 
V.  serpyllifoiia,  /J  alpina,  Hook.  &  Am.  Brit.  Fl.  ed.  viii.  p.  305. 
V.  Beri>y  Hi  folia,  var.  borealis,  LiiH.     Hekh-Jil.  I.e.  [i,  44  > 

Stems  branched  at  the  base,  and  a  little  way  above  it,  pro< 
bent  throughout.    Leaves  broadly-oval  or  roundish,  often  enti 
or  merely  repand.     Raceme   few-tlowered,  short,    not    occupyi 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  stem  when  in  fruit.     Rachis  and  ■ 
eels  clothed  with  jointed  gland-tipped  hairs.     Corolla  blue, 
darker  lines.     Capsule  longer  than  the  sepals,  densely  ciliated  i 
gland-tipped  hairs,  the  notch  between  the  segments  rather  shall 

In  oozy  places  on  mountains.    Common  in  the  Scotch  ] 
lands ;  also  in  North  Wales,  and  Northumberland. 

England,  Scotland.    Perennial.    Late  Summer  and  Autumn. 

This  plant  is  usually  considered  as  a  mere  variety  of  V.  serpyll 
folia,  but  it  appears  to  be  permanently  distinct  from  the  como] 
lowland  form  of  that  plant.  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson  eidtivated  it  for  many 
years  in  his  garden,  and  it  cor.tiuuod  quite  distinct,  though,  unfor- 
tunately, he  was  never  able  to  raise  it  from  seed.  I  had  living  plants 
sent  from  Braemar  by  Mr.  Charles  Bailey,  of  Manchester,  which  in 
the  sueeeeding  season  retained  all  their  characters,  but  perished  in 
the  dry  weather  of  summer,  which  did  not  allect  the  ordinary  forta 
of  V.  serpyllifoiia.  The  plant  has  so  much  the  aspect  of  V.  alpina, 
that  it  was  mistaken  for  it  by  Lightfoot,  and  has  been  by  several  other 
botanists.  The  stems  are  prostrate,  2  to  6  inches  long,  the  branches 
rooting  at  the  nodes.  The  leaves  are  broad,  more  nearly  entire,  and 
more  shining  than  in  V.  eu-serpyllifolia ;  the  flowers  fewer,  larger, 
bright-blue,  on  longer  pedicels ;  the  sepals  broader  and  shorter ;  the 
capsule  is  longer  in  proportion  to  the  sepals,  more  deeply  notched, 
and  much  more  hairy. 

Froatrate  Smooth  Speedwell. 
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SPECIES  X.— VERONICA   ALPINA.    Linn. 

Plate  DCCCCLXXX. 

JWdL  IcL  Fl.  Germ-  et  Helv.  VoL  XX.  Tab.  MDCXYL  Figs.  1,  2,  3. 
BUlot,  FL  Gall  et  Germ.  Exsioc.  No.  2721. 

Ferennial.  Stem  wiry,  decumbent  but  scarcely  rooting  at  the 
base,  then  erect,  branched  only  at  the  base  ;  branches  erect  or 
ascending.  Leaves  equally  distributed  over  the  stem  and  branches, 
those  in  the  middle  of  the  stem  largest,  oval,  obtuse,  entire  or 
faintly  denticulate-serrate;  the  lower  ones  shortly  stalked,  the 
rest  sessile*  Bracts  narrowly  elliptical  or  strapshaped,  or  the  lower 
ones  sometimes  oval-elliptical,  generally  opposite.  Plowers  few,  in 
a  short  dense  raceme,  remaining  compact  in  fruit.  Pedicels  erect, 
shorter  than  the  bracts,  but  nearly  equal  to  the  calyx.  Sepals 
elliptical,  subacute,  ciliated  with  long  jointed  hairs  without  glan- 
dular tips.  Capsule  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  obovate- 
oval,  compressed,  emarginate,  with  prominent  veins,  glabrous; 
lobes  approximate,  separated  by  a  very  indistinct  notch.  Style 
one-fourth  as  long  as  the  capsule.  Seeds  nearly  flat  on  the  inner 
face.  Plant  glabrous,  except  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  pedicels, 
margins  of  the  leaves,  bracts,  and  sepals,  which  are  clothed  with 
jointed  hairs  not  tipped  by  glands. 

By  the  sides  of  rills  on  mountains.  Rare.  On  Ben  Lomond, 
Stirlingshire ;  Breadalbane  Mountains,  Perthshire  (where,  however, 
I  could  not  find  it)  ;  Moray ;  Ben  Nevis,  and  Badenoch  Mountains, 
Inverness-shire ;  and  more  plentifully  on  the  Clova  Mountains, 
Forfarshire  ;  and  Loch-na-Gar,  Glen  Callater,  and  Braemar,  Aber- 
deenshire. 

Scotland.    Perennial.     Late  Summer  and  Autumn. 

Stems  3  to  8  inches  high,  not  rooting  above  the  point  where 
the  leaves  commence.  Leaves  few,  ^  to  1  inch  long.  Corolla  \  inch 
across,  dark-blue.  The  flowers  at  first  almost  sessile  and  in  a  head, 
but  in  fruit  forming  a  short  dense  raceme.  Bracts,  sepals,  and 
capsule  often  tinged  with  dull-blue.  Capsule  ^  inch  long,  with  a 
very  slight  notch.     Plant  dark-green,  turning  black  in  drying. 

The  more  erect  and  wiry  stems,  fewer  leaves,  and  differently 
shaped  capsule,  distinguish  this  from  V.  humifusa. 

Erect  Alpine  Speedwell. 

French,  V^onique  dee  Alpes,     Germ  an,  Gebirgs  Ehre^ipreia. 
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SPECIES  XL— VERONICA    SAXATILI&    Linn. 

Plate  DCCCCLXXXL 

Beich.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol  XX.  Tab.  MDCCXVIL  Fig.  2. 

V.  fruticulosa,  fl  pilosa,  Gr.  &  Godr,  FL  de  Fr.  VoL  11.  p.  593.     Benih.  in  2>.  C.  Proi 

Vol.  X.  p.  480. 
Billot,  FL  GalL  et  Germ.  Exsicc  No.  2329. 

An  under-shrub.  Stem  woody  and  decumbent  at  the  baae^ 
much  branched  ;  branches  wiry,  ascending,  or  erect,  simj^ 
Leaves  closest  on  the  barren  shoots  and  at  the  base  of  the  flower* 
ing-stems  ;  lower  ones  obovate,  shortly  stalked  ;  upper  ones  sub- 
sessile,  oval  or  oblong-oblanceolate  ;  all  obtuse,  entire  or  crenate- 
serrate.  Bracts  opposite,  resembling  the  leaves.  Flowers  in  a 
short  sub-corymbose  raceme,  not  lengthening  in  fruit.  Pedicelf 
erect,  twice  as  long  as  the  bracts  and  calyx.  Sepals  oblongi-  *' 
oblanceolate,  obtuse,  ciliated  with  short  incurved  hairs  without 
glands  at  the  tips.  Capsule  half  as  long  again  as  the  calyi^ 
subrhomboidal-elliptical,  faintly  emarginate,  much  compressedf 
without  conspicuous  prominent  veins,  clothed  with  short  incorvad 
hairs  ;  lobes  approximate,  with  scarcely  any  notch  between  thenL 
Seeds  nearly  flat  on  the  inner  face.  Style  as  long  as  the  capsolBb 
Plant  glabrous,  except  the  branches,  pedicels,  calyx,  and  caprak^ 
which  are  clothed  with  short  incurved  hairs  without  glan* 
dular  tips. 

C  On  \(edges  of  alpine  rocks.  Rare.  Known  to  occur  only  on  the 
Clova  Mountains,  Forfarshire,  and  the  Breadalbane  Mountains, 
Perthshire.  It  has  been  reported  from  Ben  More,  in  Sutherland; 
and  probably  the  plant  observed  on  Ben  Cruachan,  in  Argyleshire, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walker,  belonged  to  this  species,  and  not  to  V. 
fruticulosa. 

Scotland.     Shrub.     Late  Summer. 

A  small  much-branched  shrub,  with  the  barren  branches 
spreading,  the  flowering  branches  erect  from  a  decumbent  base, 
2  to  4  inches  high.  Leaves  J  to  ^  inch  long,  distant  except  on  the 
barren  shoots  and  at  the  base  of  the  flowering  branches,  thick,  the 
lower  ones  and  those  on  the  barren  branches  generally  entire  ;  those 
on  the  flowering-shoots  more  or  less  bluntly  serrated  in  the  middle. 
Flowers  2  to  6.  Corolla  ^  inch  across,  bright-blue,  with  darker 
stripes,  and  tinged  with  red  at  the  throat.  Capsule  ^  inch  long. 
Plant  deep-green,  scarcely  turning  black  in  drying. 
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The  large  flowers  on  long  erect  pedicels  distinguish  this  from 
all  the  preceding  species. 

Blue  Bock  SpeedivelL 

FreDchy  V^oniqtie  des  Backers. 

Section  III.— PSETJDO-LTSIMACHIUM.    Koch. 

Perennial.  Flowers  in  terminal  racemes.  Pedicels  not  re- 
flezed  in  fruit,  solitary  in  the  axils  of  bracts  dissimilar  to  and 
much  smaller  than  the  leaves.  Calyx  4-  (rarely  6-)  partite.  Tube 
of  oaroUa  as  long  as  or  longer  than  wide. 

SPECIES  xn.— VERONICA    SPICATA.    Linn. 
Plates  DCCCCLXXXIL  DCCCCLXXXIII. 

AieL  I&  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDOCXIII. 
KOai,  FL  GdL  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  ^26. 

Stems  stiff,  hranched  only  from  the  hase,  or  quite  simple,  decum- 
bent at  the  base,  then  erect.  Leaves  crowded  at  the  extremity 
of  the  barren  shoots  and  at  the  base  of  the  flowering-stem,  and 
mofe  thinly  scattered  over  its  whole  length ;  the  lowest  ones 
shortly  stalked,  oblong  or  oval-elliptical ;  the  upper  stem-leaves 
nearly  sessile,  elliptical  or  strapshaped-elliptical ;  all  crenate-serrate 
or  serrate.  Bracts  alternate,  strapshaped.  Plowers  in  a  long  dense 
terminal  spikelike  raceme,  slightly  elongating  in  fruit.  Pedicels 
much  shorter  than  the  bracts  and  calyx,  erect.  Sepals  4,  oblong- 
elliptical,  obtuse,  ciliated  with  jointed  but  not  gland-tipped  hairs. 
Tube  of  the  corolla  rather  longer  than  wide.  Capsule  about  as 
long  as  the  sepals,  subglobular-ovoid,  slightly  compressed,  scarcely 
emarginate,  clothed  with  jointed  hairs  without  glands  at  the  tips  ; 
lobes  separated  by  scarcely  any  notch,  but  with  a  deep  line  at  the 
junction  of  the  carpels.  Style  twice  as  long  as  the  capsule.  Seeds 
nearly  flat  on  the  inner  face.  Plant  pubescent  with  jointed  hairs, 
intermixed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  and  on  the  bracts  with 
jointed  gland-tipped  hairs. 

Var.  a,  genuina. 

Plate  DCCCCLXXXII. 
y.  spicata,  Linn.  Sp.  Plant  p.  14.     Sm.  Eng.  £ot.  No.  2. 

Lowest  leaves  insensibly  attenuated  into  their  petioles,  serrated 
principally  about  the  middle. 

VOL.  VI.  Y 
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Var.  0,  hyhrida. 

Plate  DCCCCLXXXin. 
V.  hybrida,  Lirm.  Sp.  Plant  p.  14.     Sm,  Eng.  Bot.  No.  673. 

Lowest  leaves  rather  abruptly  contracted  into  their  petioles; 
leaves  toothed  throughout.  Whole  plant  larger,  and  with  broader 
leaves  than  in  var.  a. 

Var.  a  on  chalky  or  sandy  heaths.  Very  rare.  Beacon  Gourte^ 
Newmarket  Heath,  Cambridge ;  near  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Suffolk; 
Var.  0  on  ledges  of  limestone  rocks  in  the  West  of  England ;  St 
Vincent's  Rocks,  Gloucester;  Craig  Brieddin,  Montgomery;  0|i 
Gloddaeth  and  Great  Orme's  Head,  Carnarvon;  Disserth,  Flint;  ' 
Barmouth,  Merioneth ;  Humphrey  Head,  Lancashire ;  Westmore- 
land. 

England.    Perennial.    Late  Summer  and  Autumn. 

Rootstock  branched,  shortly  creeping,  producing  several  stems 
4  to  8  inches  high  in  var.  a,  6  to  18  inches  high  in  0.  Leaves  f  to 
2  inches  long.  Raceme  1  to  6  inches  long.  Elowers  J  inch  across, 
bright-blue,  with  very  long  stamens  and  styles.  Corolla-limb  with 
long  narrow  acute  segments  ;  throat  bearded  with  white  hairs. 
Capsules  \  inch  long.     Plant  dull  dark-green. 

Var.  j3,  though  considered  a  different  species  by  Linnaeus  and 
Smith,  appears  to  be  rather  a  luxuriant  state  than  a  true  variety. 

Spiked  Speedwell. 

French,  Yeronique  en  ilpi.     German,  Ahrentragender  Ehrenpreis, 

Section  IV.— CHAMiEDRTS.    Koch. 

Perennial.  Elowers  in  axillary  racemes.  Peduncles  springing 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  opposite  or  solitary  by  abortion, 
bearing  a  terminal  raceme.  Tube  of  corolla  shorter  than  wide. 
Calyx  4-  or  5-partite. 

SPECIES  XIIL— VERONICA    OFFICINALIS.    Lmn. 

Plates  DCCCCLXXXIV.  DCCCCLXXXV. 

JReich.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCCVI.  Figs.  1,  2,  3. 
JBillot,  FJ.  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  2720. 

Stems  rather  wiry,  decumbent,  rooting  at  the  base,  branched 
only  near  the  base,  with  the  branches  ascending  only  at  the  apex. 
Leaves  shortly  stalked,  obovate,  oblanceolate,  oval,  or  elliptical, 
attenuated  into  their  petioles,  crenate-serrate,  obtuse  or  subacute. 
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Flowers  in  dense  axillary  many-flowered  spikelike  racemes,  elon- 
gated in  fruit.  Peduncles  alternate,  or  more  rarely  opposite, 
longer  than  the  leaves  ;  pedicels  shorter  than  their  bracts,  erect,  a 
little  shorter  than  the  calyx.  Sepals  4,  oblong-elliptical,  obtuse, 
nsoally  ciliated  with  gland-tipped  hairs.  Capsule  half  as  long  again 
as  the  calyx,  inversely  deltoid,  obcordate  or  emarginate,  compressed, 
irithout  elevated  veins,  pubescent,  ciliated  with  gland-tipped  hairs ; 
kbes  divaricate,  separated  by  an  obtuse -angled  notch.  Style 
niher  longer  than  the  capsule.  Seeds  nearly  flat  on  the  inner 
&oe.  Plant  usually  pubescent,  with  jointed  hairs  intermixed  on  the 
peduncles,  pedicels,  bracts,  sepals,  and  capsule,  with  gland-tipped 
bain,  or  rarely  nearly  glabrous. 

Var.  a,  genuina. 

Plate  DCCCCLXXXIV. 
y.  offidnalii^  Sm.  Eng.  Bot  No.  765. 

Capsule  obcordate,  or  rather  deeply  notched. 

(?)  Var.  0,  hirsuta. 

Plate  DCCCCLXXXV. 
V.iinutt,  Bapkirk.    Hook,  in  E.  R  S.  No.  2673.    Sm.  Eng.  FL  Vol.  I.  p.  22. 

Capsule   entire    at   the    apex.       Leaves   much    smaller    and 

aarrower. 

On  dry  banks,  mountain  pastures,  and  woods.  Very  common, 
tod  generally  distributed.  Var.  j3  found  in  Carrick,  Ayrshire,  by 
Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Monkwood  Nursery,  Ayr. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.    Perennial.     Summer 

and  Autumn. 

A  very  variable  plant,  with  the  stem  3  to  18  inches  long. 
Ijeaves  |-  to  2  inches,  varying  much  in  breadth,  with  more  or  less 
distmct  petioles.  Racemes  in  fruit  1^  to  8  inches  long,  generally 
^temate,  except  in  luxuriant  specimens,  when  they  are  opposite ; 
sometimes  when  near  the  apex  of  the  stem  they  appear  terminal, 
Ijut  are  not  really  so.  Flowers  ^  inch  across,  pale-lilac  with  purple 
Jines.  Capsule  ^  inch  long,  varying  in  the  depth  of  the  notch. 
Plant  dull-green,  varying  in  the  degree  of  hairiness,  sometimes 
glabrous,  except  the  pedicels,  when  it  is  V.  Allioni  of  Hooker's 
"Flora  Scottica,*'  but  not  of  ViUars. 

Var.  0,  of  which  I  have  seen  no  wild  specimens,  is  a  very 
'emarkable  form,  which  preserves  its  characteristics  under  culti- 
Mon ;  but  I  hesitate  to  consider  it  as  a  sub-species,  because  the 
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typical  plant  is  liable  to  great  variation  in  the  very  points  in  whi 
it  differs  from  V.  hirsuta,  and  it  would  require  to  be  studied  1 
its  native  habitat  before  a  definite  opinion  could  be  given. 

Common  Speedwell. 

French,  Verontqve  O^lcinala.     German^  GftiTiiueMiilter  Ehrenprei*. 

This  speciea  of  Veronica  waa  recognized  among  our  native  medical  remedies  n 
very  lately.     Its  leaves  possess  astringency  and  bitterness.     An  infusion  of  them  It 
been  recommended  aa  a  sabstitute  for  tea,  but  they  are  very  unpulatable,  and  are  d 
tute  of  any  principle  analogons  to  theine.     Amocg  ihe  Welsh  peasantry  great  t 
are  still  attributed  to  the  Speedwell,  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  b  said  to  hare  o 
it  aa  an  "  arcanum  "  for  the  gout. 


SPECIES  XIV.— VERONICA    CHAM.ffiDRYS.    - 
Plate  DCCCCLXXXVI. 
JteuA.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCCIV.  Figs.  2,  3,  4. 
Billot,  Fl.  GalL  et  Germ.  Exaioc  No.  21U. 

Stems  rather  wiry,  decumbent,  rooting  only  close  to  the  bai 
then  ascending,  branched  only  at  the  base  ;  branches  ascendii 
Leaves  sessile  or  subsessile,  broadly  ovate,  subcordate  at  the  1 
obtuse,  deeply  inciso-crenatc  or  erenate-serrate.     Plowers  in  ] 
axillary  racemes  elongating  in  fruit.     Peduncles  mostly  opposia 
much  longer  than  the  leaves  ;  pedicels  longer  than  their  bracts  a 
calyx  (generally  twice  as  long).     Sepals  4,  strapshaped-lanceolal 
acute,    ciliated    with  jointed    hairs    mostly  tipped  with   minnj 
glands.     Capsule  half  as  long  as  the  calyx,  inversely  dcltoid-senj 
circular,  emarginate,  much  compressed,  without  conspicuous  e 
vatcd  lines,  pubescent,  ciliated  with  jointed  hairs  which  are  oft 
tipped  with  minute  glands ;  lol)es  divaricate,  separated  by  a  v« 
obtuse-angled  sinus.     Style   half  as   long  again  as  the  capsal 
Stem  with  2  opposite  hairy  strips  ;   leaves  with  jointed  haiE 
peduncles,  pedicels,  bracts,  calyx,  and  capsule  with  long  glai 
tipped  hairs. 

On  banks,  pastures,  woods,  &c.    Veiy  common,  and  genert 
distributed. 


England,  Scotland,  Ireland.     Perennial. 
Early  Summer. 


Spring  and 


Rootstock    creeping,    branched,    passing   insensibly  into 
stems,  which  are  wiry  at  the  base,  and  root  very  little  above  t 
point  where  the  leaves  commence,  3  to  18  inches  long.   Leaves  ^1 
IJ  inch  long.    Peduncles  elongated,  2  to  G  inches  long.    Flow 
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rather  close  when  they  first  expand,  but  becoming  distant  after  the 
fall  of  the  corolla.  Corolla  ^  inch  across,  bright-blue,  with  darker 
lines,  rarely  pale.  Capsule  rather  broader  than  long,  scarcely  ^  inch 
long,  often  abortive.  Plant  green,  variable  in  hairiness,  not  turning 
black  in  drying. 

Germander  Speedwell. 

French,  VSroniqm  PetU  Ckhn^    GermaD,  Oermcmder  £hrenpreis. 

This  beautifal  little  plant  is  sometimes,  though  erroneoaslj,  called  '*  eyebriglU  ;  " 
tnd  poets  have  celebrated  its  charms  under  such  various  names,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
reeognixe  it  as  our  common  little  Speedwell.  It  is  often  mistaken  for  the  Forget-me- 
not  hj  mere  superficial  observers^  and  has  been  immortalized  as  such  in  poetic  lines. 
Ebeneaer  Elliott  writes  of  the 

^  Blue  eje-bright  1    Loveliest  flower  of  all  that  grow 
In  flower-loved  England  !     Flower  whose  hedge-side  gaze 
Is  like  an  infant's  ! " 

And  another  poet  tells  us  of 

"  Flowers  so  blue  and  golden, 
Stars  that  in  earth's  firmament  do  shine. 

And  the  poefc,  fidthful  and  all-seeing, 
Sees  alike  in  stars  and  flowers  a  part 
Of  the  self-same  universal  being 
Which  is  throbbing  in  his  brain  and  heart 

Everywhere  about  us  thej  are  glowing, 
Some  like  stars,  to  tell  us  spring  is  born  ; 
Others,  their  blue  eyes  with  tears  o'erflowing. 
Stand  like  Ruth  amid  the  golden  com.*' 

It  is  probable  that  in  *'  Hyperion  "  reference  is  made  to  the  same  familiar  plant  when 
the  author  makes  his  hero  stoop  '*  to  pluck  one  bright-blue  flower  which  bloomed  alone 
in  the  vast  desert,  and  looked  up  to  him,  as  if  to  say,  '  Oh  !  take  me  with  you ;  leave 
me  not  here  companionless.' " 

There  is  also  good  reason  to  think  that  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  had  in  his 
mind  the  azure-blue  Grermander  Speedwell  when  be  wrote — 

**  When  the  blewart  bears  a  pearl. 
And  the  daisy  turns  a  pea  ; 
When  the  bonnie  lenken  gowan 
Has  fauldit  up  her  e'e." 

Our  little  plant  answers  fairly  to  his  description,  closing  at  night  so  as  to  show  only  the 
pale  and  pearly  side  of  its  bright  petal?,  and  looking  as  though  its  tiny  stalk  bore  '*  a 
pearl "  rather  than  a  flower.  Among  the  old  herb  doctors  this  little  plant  was  cele- 
brated as  a  vulnerary,  and  a  remedy  in  various  skin  diseases,  and  was  recommended  as 
a  specific  against  pestilent  fevers.  Its  virtues  are  so  curiously  introduced  by  Culpepper 
in  hJB  Herbal  of  1624,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  him  entire  : — 
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"  Bees  are  indnstrioua,  and  go  aLroad  to  gather  hanpy  from  each  plant  and  6ai 
but  drones  lie  at  home  aod  eat  up  wimt  the  bees  have  taken  pains  for  ;  just  so  da^ 
College  of  Phjsitiaoa  lie  at  home,  and  Jooiineer  and  suck  out  the  sweetueas  of  O 
idbd'h  labours  and  studies,  themselves  being  as  ignoraut  in  the  knowlege  of  herbaJ 
child  of  four  years  old,  as  I  can  make  appear  to  any  rational  nan  hy  their  last  I 
satory.  Now,  then,  to  hide  their  ignorance  there  is  no  easier  way  in  the  world  tb«| 
hide  knowlege  from  their  countrymen  that  bo  no  body  might  be  able  so  miich  a 
Boiell  out  their  ignorance.  When  simples  were  more  in  use,  men's  bodies  v 
in  health  by  far  than  now  they  are,  or  shall  be,  if  the  College  can  help  it.  The  t) 
is,  this  herb  is  of  a  fine  cooling,  drying  quality,  and  an  ointment  or  plaster  of  it  a 
do  a  man  a  courtesie  that  hath  not  any  hot  virulent  sores." 


SPECIES  XT.— VERONICA    MONTANA    Lh, 
Px^TE  DCCCCLXXXVII. 
JiHch.  Ic.  n.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vo).  XX.  Tab.  MDCCV.  Figs.  3,  4. 
BiJiot,  Fl.  Gttll.  et  Germ.  Exsicc  No.  1730. 

Sterna  somewhat  wiry,  decumbent,  rooting  only  close  to  1 
base,  branched  only  at  the  base ;  branches  decumbent,  ascency 
only  at  the  apex.  Leaves  shortly  stalked,  broadly  ovate,  abH 
or  Bubcordate  at  the  base,  sub-obtuse,  acute,  deeply  serrate,! 
erenate-scrrate  ;  petiole  shorter  than  the  lamina.  Flowert 
very  lax  axillary  racemes,  elongating  in  fruit.  Peduncles  moi 
alternate,  much  longer  than  the  leaves  ;  pedicels  longer  than  td 
bracts  and  calyx  (generally  twice  or  thrice  as  long), 
rhomboidal  -  oblanceolate,  subacute,  ciliated  with  jointed 
usually  not  tipped  with  glands.  Capsule  twice  as  long 
calyx,  sub-orbicular,  broader  than  long,  very  much  comprei 
cordate  at  the  base,  and  obcordatc  at  the  apex,  glabrous, 
elevated  veins,  surrounded  by  a  prominent  border  with  elevaj 
points  from  which  spring  jointed  hairs  which  are  sometil 
tipped  with  minute  glands  ;  lobes  approximate,  separated  bjQ 
obtuse-angled  sinus  both  at  the  base  and  the  apex.  Style  rati 
longer  than  the  capsule.  Stem  hairy  all  round  ;  leaves  with  aU 
jointed  hairs  ;  peduncles,  pedicels,  bracts,  sepals,  and  marg: 
the  capsule  with  long  jointed  hairs  frequently  tipped  with  minj 
glands. 

In  woods  and  moist  shady  hedge-banks.  Not  uncommon  in 
England ;  rare  in  Scotland,  but  extending  as  far  north  as  Moray, 
Banif,  and  Dumbarton  ;  rather  rare  in  Ireland. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.    Perennial.     Spring  and 
Early  Summer. 

y.  montana  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  much  more 
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common  Y.  ChamaBdrjrs,  but  the  stems  are  less  why,  more  decnm- 
bent,  and  hairy  all  round ;  the  leares  alwars  stalked,  the  stalk 
generally  about  half  as  long  as  the  blade,  the  incisions  are  not  nearly 
so  deep  and  more  acute.  The  racemes  are  shorter,  2  to  4  indies 
long,  with  the  flowers  much  more  laxly  disposed^  The  flowers  are 
not  above  i  inch  in  diameter,  nearly  white,  with  reddish-lilac  reins. 
The  sepals  are  much  broader.  The  capsule  is  half  an  indi  long,  not 
it  aU  narrowed  towards  the  base,  and  of  a  very  different  shape.  The 
plant  is  of  a  lighter  green,  and  turns  black  in  drying.  Hie  hairs  cm 
the  leaves  are  shorter. 

Mountain  Speedwell. 


French,  Veronique  de  Honiagne,    Germui,  Berg  Ekremprnn 

SPECIES  XYL— VEBOHICA    SCUTELLATA. 

Plate  DCOCCXXXXVLLL 


la  FL  Genn.  et  Hdr.  Vd.  XX.  Tab.  MDCCIIL  FigB.  2,  3. 
BOlQi,  FL  QalL  et  Germ.  Exaoc.  No.  1728. 

Stem  very  hrittle,  slender,  decnmhent  and  rooting  at  the  base, 
panicnlately  branched,  or  more  often  only  at  the  base ;  flowering 
branches  erect  or  ascending-erect.  Leaves  sessile,  lanceolate-* 
atrapshaped  or  lanceolate,  or  oblong-lanceolate,  ronnded  at  the 
base,  acnte,  entire  or  callously-denticulate.  Plowers  rather  few,  in 
lax  axillary  racemes,  slightly  elongating  in  fruit.  Peduncles  soli- 
tary»  alternate,  longer  than  the  leaves  ;  pedicels  much  longer  than 
thm  bracts  and  calyx,  usually  three  or  four  times  as  long,  at 
length  divaricate  or  reflexed.  Sepals  4,  oval-ovate,  acute,  glabrous 
or  ciliated  with  jointed  hairs,  which  are  sometimes  tipped  with 
minute  glands.  Capsule  half  as  long  again  as  the  calyx,  sub- 
orbicular,  broader  than  long,  very  much  compressed,  emarginate 
or  slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  deeply  obcordate  at  the  apex,  with 
elevated  lines,  glabrous,  or  very  sparingly  hairy,  bordered,  but  the 
border  without  prominent  points,  sometimes  ciliated  with  gland- 
tipped  hairs ;  lobes  slightly  divaricate,  separated  by  a  right-angled 
notch.  Style  rather  shorter  than  the  capsule.  Plant  glabrous,  or 
more  rarely  pubescent. 

In  spongy  bogs,  wet  meadows,  banks  of  ponds  and  ditches  and 
pools  in  which  the  water  dries  up  in  summer.  Bather  scarce,  but 
universally  distributed. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.     Perennial.     Summer 

and  Autumn. 

Kootstock  producing  numerous  barren  shoots  or  stolons,  which 
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are  prostrate,  and  creep  amongst  the  moss  and  weeds  among 
which  the  plant  grows.  Stem  4-  inches  to  2  feet  high,  slender, 
breaking  readily  at  the  nodes.  Leaves  1  to  2^  inches  long, 
variable  in  breadth,  from  ^  to  ^  inch.  Kacemes  1  to  6  inches 
long,  spreading  or  reflexcd  in  fruit,  when  the  pedicels  also  are 
divaricate.  Corolla  about  ^  inch  across,  white,  generally  witli  pink 
lines.  Capsule  ^  inch  long,  very  similar  to  that  of  V.  montana, 
but  not  so  deeply  notched  at  the  base,  and  much  more  deeply  so 
at  the  apex,  and  destitute  of  the  protuberances  on  the  border. 
Plant  usually  glabrous,  rather  dull-green  and  slightly  shining,  but 
often  more  or  less  pubescent,  sometimes  wholly  clotlicd  with 
jointed  hairs,  in  which  ease  it  has  been  distinguished  as  a  species 
under  the  name  V.  parmularia,  by  Turpin  and  Poiteau,  in  their 
"  Flore  Parisienne ;"  nevertheless  it  scarcely  deserves  even  the 
name  of  a  variety,  the  hairiness  apparently  depending  on  situation, 
as  it  is  usually  in  dry  places  that  the  pubescent  form  occiu-s. 
Plant  turning  blackish  in  drying. 


Fit'Dch,  VcroHvi 


Marsh  Speedicell. 

.e  d  £ciusDa.     German,  Sc!ali//riiefUiger  E/irenpre 
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SPECIES  XYir.-VERONICA    ANAGALLIS. 

Plate  DCCCCLXXXIX. 
y?«cA.  lo.  FL  Oerm.  et  Helv.  Vol,  XX.  Tab.  MDCCII.  Fig.  1. 
Billot,  Fl.  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsioo.  No.  596. 

Stem  succulent,  very  stout,  hollow,  erect,  or  sometimes  slightly 
decumbent  at  the  base,  paniculately  branched  or  simple  in  small 
specimens,  branches  curving  upwards.  Leaves  sessile,  semi-am- 
plexicaul,  oblong-lanceolate  or  oblong-ovate,  subcordate,  acute, 
nearly  entire  and  callously  denticulate  or  serrate- denticulate. 
Flowers  very  numerous,  in  lax  axillary  racemes  elongating  much 
in  fruit.  Peduncles  opposite,  much  longer  than  the  leaves  ;  pedi- 
cels longer  than  the  calyx,  and  usually  exceeding  the  bracts,  more 
rarely  equal  to  or  shorter  than  the  bracts  (rarely  twice  as  long), 
at  length  spreading.  Sepals  4,  elliptical,  acute,  glabrous  or  with 
a  few  gland-tipped  hairs.  Capsule  about  two-thirds  the  length  of 
the  calyx  or  equalling  it,  orbicular,  slightly  compressed,  emargi- 
nate,  without  elevated  veins,  surrounded  by  a  border  without  pro- 
jecting points;  lobes  contiguous,  separated  by  a  slight  notch  and 
a  deep  impressed  line  at  the  junction  of  the  carpels.  Style  about 
half  the  length  of  the  capsule.  Plant  glabrous,  or  with  the 
peduncles,  pedicels,  and  sepals  sparingly  clothed  with  short  gland- 
tipped  hairs. 
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In  ditches,  and  on  the  margins  of  ponds  and  slow  streams. 
Bather  scarce,  hut  generally  distributed  throughout  the  kingdom. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.     Biennial  or  Perennial. 

Summer  and  Autumn. 

Stem  1  to  3  feet  high.  Leaves  2  to  5  inches  long,  somewhat 
like  those  of  Epilohium  obscurum  or  the  glabrous  form  of  E.  hir- 
sntom.  Racemes  3  inches  to  1  foot  long.  Flowers  ^  inch  across, 
trhitish  or  lilac  with  darker  lines.  Capsule  about  ^  inch  long, 
swdkai  below.  Plant  green,  somewhat  succulent,  shining,  turning 
Uaddsh  in  drying. 

The  form  with  the  inflorescence  clothed  with  gland-tipped  hairs 
u  y.  anagalliFormis  of  Boreau. 

Water  Speedwell. 

French^  Veronique  Mouron  d*Eau.     Crerman,  Wasaer  EhrenpreU, 

SPECIES  XVIIL— VERONICA    BECCABUNGA.    Linn. 

Plate  DCCCCXC. 

Afei  la  FL  Oerin.  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCCI. 
BSOat,  FL  GalL  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  Na  597. 

Stem  succulent,  stout,  hollow,  decumbent  and  rooting  at  the 
hu^  then  ascending,  paniculately  -  branched,  or  simple  in  small 
specimens ;  branches  spreading.    Leaves  very  shortly  stalked,  oval 
or  oblong-oval,  rounded  at  both  ends,  nearly  entire  and  callously- 
denticulate  or  crenate-serrate  or  serrate.    Flowers  rather  numerous, 
in  lax  axillary  racemes  elongating  slightly  in  fruit.     Peduncles 
opposite,  a  little  longer  than  the  leaves  ;  pedicels  longer  than  the 
calyx,  and  usually  longer  than-  the  bracts,   more  rarely  equal  or 
shorter  than  the  bracts,  at  length  spreading.     Sepals  4,  elliptical- 
ovate,  acute,   glabrous.     Capsule   nearly  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
orbicular,  slightly  compressed,  emarginate,  with  indistinct  elevated 
▼eins,  glabrous,  surrounded  by  a  border  without  projecting  points ; 
lobes  contiguous,  separated  by  a  slight  notch  and  a  deep-impressed 
line  at  the  junction  of  the  carpels.     Style  about  three-fourths  of 
the  length  of  the  capsule.    Plant  glabrous. 

On  the  margins  of  brooks,  ditches,  ponds,  &c.    Very  common, 
^  generally  distributed. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.    Perennial.     Spring 

to  Autumn. 

Stem  9  inches  to  3  feet   long,    decumbent,   except  at  the 
extremity.    Leaves  1  to  3  inches  long,  the  petiole  distinct,  but 
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very  short,  rarely  above  twice  its  own  breadth.  E-acemes  2  to  4 
inches  long.  Bracts  variable  in  length.  Flowers  bright-blue,  with 
darker  veins,  rarely  pink,  when  it  is  V.  limosa  (Lejean).  Capsule 
■^  inch  long.  Plant  green,  glabrous,  shining,  succulent,  turning 
blackish  in  drying. 

The  pink-flowered  form  scarcely  deserves  to  be  considered  a 
variety,  the  additional  character  which  is  given  of  it,  viz.  that  the 
pedicels  are  shorter  than  the  bracts,  occura  frequently  in  the 
common  blue-flowered  form. 

Brooklime. 

French,  Veronique  Aquatlque.     German,  Dadibunge. 

The  speciGc  name  of  thia  plant  seetns  to  be  derived  from  the  Oermui  name  fiael- 
frunye,  Bignifying  a.  brook,  and  recalling  the  old  provincial  word  heck  for  the  same  thing. 
Dr.  Prior  tells  m,  that  the  name  Brooklime  !»  in  old  writers  BrokleLrijw  or  Lympe,  front 
its  growing  in  the  lime  or  mud  of  brooks,  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  lime  coming 
the  Latin  limus,  a  word  that,  from  mud  having  been  used  in  the  rude  buildliigt  of 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  has  come  to  be  applied  to  the  calcareous  tttone  of  which  mortar 
made  at  the  present  day,  and  indicates  the  reason  why  few  or  no  buildtuga  of  thi 
period  have  been  preserved,  while  so  many  much  oMer  Roman  ones  have  withstMul 
dilapidation  ;  viz.  that  the  lime  used  was  merely  mud. 

The  leaves  and  young  stems  of  the  Bi'ooklime  were  once  in  favour  as  an  aiilj- 
scorbutic,  and  even  now  the  young  shoots  are  sometimes  eaten  as  watercressea,  the  two 
plants  being  generally  found  growing  together.  They  are  |«rfectly  whoh 
might  be  more  frequently  employed  but  for  prejudice.  In  olden  times  the  leaves  wen 
applied  to  wounds,  and  are  now  sometimes  bniiaed  and  put  on  bums,  The  juice,  witii 
that  of  acurvy .grass  and  Seville  oranges,  formed  the  "ai>ring  juices"  once  valued  astd 
antiscorbutic. 

Tribe  VIII.— EUPHRASIES. 

Corolla  tubular,  bilabiate  ;  the  upper  lip  erect  or  arched, 
covered  by  the  under  lobes  in  bud.  Stamens  4,  didynamoufi ; 
anther-lobes  usually  mucronate.  Inflorescence  simple,  indefinilc- 
Leaves  generally  opposite  or  verticillate,  very  rarely  alternate- 
Plants  generally  (always  ?)  parasitical  in  the  early  stage  of  theig 
growth. 

O^NUS  X— E 0PHRASIA.     Toume/. 

Calyx  tubular  or  sharply  bellshaped,  not  inflated,  4-e 
rarely  with  a  minute  fifth  tooth.  Corolla  tubular  and  bilabia 
the  upper  lip  broad,  concave,  bilobed,  with  the  lobes  conspicuol 
broad,  and  usually  spreading;  lower  lip  3-cleft,  with  the  lobt 
spreading,  obtuse  or  (more  often)  emarginate  ;  palate  not  plia 
Stamens  4,  sub-didynamous  or  didynamous,  placed  under  the  uppi 
lip  of  the  corolla,  included  or  asserted  ;  anthers  2-colIed,  with  tT 
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lobes  mucronate  ;  the  lower  anther-lobes  of  the  shorter  stamens 
vith  the  mucro  often  produced  into  an  awn.  Capsule  oblong, 
compressed,  obtuse  or  notched,  opening  loculicidally  by  2  entire 
^  bifid  valyes.  Seeds  very  numerous  and  very  minute,  fusiform, 
^ftriated. 

Small  annuals  or  perennials,  with  branched  stems  and  opposite 
'leiYes.    Flowers  in  dense  or  interrupted  spikes. 

The  name  of  this  genus  of  plants  comes  from  ev^joaerca  {euphrcuia),  hilaritj,  in 
to  its  reputed  power  of  restoring  impaired  vision. 


SPECIES  L-EUFHBASIA    OFFICINALIS.    Lmn. 

Plates  DCCCCXCL  DCCCCXCII. 

2l*AkPL  Germ,  et  Helv.  VoL  XX,  Tab.  MDCCXXXI.  MDCCXXXIL 
n.  GslL  et  Germ.  Exsica  No.  62. 

Annual.  Leaves  ovate  or  lanceolate;  the  lower  ones  inciso- 
^SBnttte-serrate  or  crenate-serrate.  Bracts  leaflike,  inciso-serrate. 
Pfidyxwith  the  lobes  narrowly-lanceolate,  nearly  equal.  Corolla 
;':  Vifli  the  lobes  of  the  upper  lip  spreading,  those  of  the  lower  lip 
^•UUfginate.  Capsule  oblong,  sub-truncate,  slightly  emarginate. 
yiiathers  pilose,  mucronate,  the  two  shorter  ones  with  the  inner 
■^•ifli  produced  into  a  long  awn  at  the  base. 

Var.  a,  genuina. 

Plate  DCCCCXCL 
X  dBdiudis,  iVie^  Sum.  Veg.  Scand.  pp.  19,  195. 

firacts  ovate  or  ovate-triangular,  rounded  or  subcordate  at  the 

Inm;  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  longer  than,  or  at  least  equalling, 

ibetube. 

Var.  3,  gracilis. 

Plate  DCCCCXCII. 
Xgadlis,  Fries,  Mant.  IIL  p.  62 ;  Sum.  Veg.  Scand.  pp.  19,  195. 

firacts  sub-rhomboidal,  wedgeshaped  at  the  base.  Lower  lip 
rf  the  ooroUa  shorter  than  the  tube.  Plant  with  the  branches 
ttore  slender  and  rigid  than  in  var.  a. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  heaths,  &c.  Very  common,  and  generally 

&tributed. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.    Annual.    Summer 

and  Autimm. 

Stem  1  or  2  inches  to  18  inches  high,  wiry,  copiously  branched 
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with  opposite  branches,  except  in  small  specimens.  Leaves  ^  to  ^  inch 
long,  sessile  or  subsessile,  with  3  to  6  teeth  on  each  side.  Flowws 
in  terminal  spikes,  at  first  very  dense,  afterwards  more  lax.  Bracts 
like  the  leaves,  but  usually  with  sharper  divisions.  Calyx  about 
as  long  as  the  bracts  (in  var.  a  usually  a  little  shorter,  with 
triangular  teeth ;  in  var.  3  a  little  longer  than  the  bracts,  with 
narrowly  triangular  aristate  teeth).  Corolla  very  variable  in  suse^ 
^  to  ^  inch  long,  white  or  pale-lilac,  with  dark-purple  stripei 
within,  and  a  yellow  spot  at  the  base  of  the  midcUe  lobe  of  the 
lower  lip.  Capsule  a  little  shorter  than  the  calyx,  i  to  ^  inck 
long.  Seeds  very  numerous,  minute,  fusiform,  striated.  Plant' 
deep-green,  pubescent  or  sub-glabrous,  the  pubescence  sometimes 
glandular,  sometimes  not. 

A  very  variable  plant,  which  many  of  the  continental  author! 
divide  into  numerous  species  ;  but  it  is  only  by  taking  single  cha- 
racters that  it  is  possible  to  separate  these.  Grenier  and  Gt>dron  i 
divide  it  by  the  hairs  on  the  calyx  being  glandular  or  non- 
glandular  ;  but  each  of  these  characters  runs  through  a  whole  series 
of  forms  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  two  series  are  not  separated 
by  any  conspicuous  difference  in  habit.  I  have  therefore  followed 
Pries's  subdivision;  for  although  his  species  graduate  insensiUy 
into  one  another,  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  habit  of  tiie 
two  forms. 

Common  Eyebright. 

French,  Eufrtme  Officincde,     Carman,  Oehrducklicher  AugentrosL 

There  is  a  legend  that  the  linnet  uses  this  plant  to  clear  its  sight,  and  it  bai 
long  been  in  vogue  for  diseases  of  the  eye.  It  is  the  euphrasy  of  Spenser,  Milton,  and 
others  of  our  old  poets,  and  was  believed  at  their  time  to  have  wonderful  efficacy  in 
the  cure  of  weak  eyes  and  dimness  of  vision.  Thus  we  find  Milton  describing  the 
Archangel  as  helping  Adam  to  see  more  clearly  : — 

'^  Then  purged  with  euphrasie  and  rue 
His  visual  orbs,  for  he  had  much  to  see." 

Spenser,  too,  told  how  the  euphrasie  could 

'*  Give  dim  eyes  to  wander  leagues  around." 

And  Cowley  has  much  to  say  of  the  wondrous  uses  of  this  little  wild  flower,  and  thus 

addresses  it : — 

*'  To  my  eyes  reveal 

Thyself,  and  gratefully  thy  poet  heal, 

If  I  of  plants  have  anything  deserved, 

Or  in  my  verse  their  honour  be  preserved. 

Thus  lying  on  the  grass,  and  sad,  pray'd  I." 

He  then  represents  the  plant  as  declaring  its  own  virtues  : — 

"  Then  I  am  useful.     If  you  would  engage 
To  count  my  conquests,  or  the  wars  I  wage. 
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The  ereniDg  star  much  sooner  would  go  down. 
And  all  the  fields  in  dewy  neotar  drown. 
Ton  know  Amoldos  (if  you've  read  him  o'er) 
Did  sight  hy  me  to  men  stone-blind  restore  ; 
lis  true,  and  my  known  virtue  ought  to  be 
The  more  eeteem'd  for  that  strange  prodigy." 

fldenoe  tells  na  that  the  whole  herb  is  slightly  astringent,  and  has  a  bitter 
bat  its  medicinal  properties  are  very  insignificant,  and  its  use  as  an  eye-wash 
etMned  by  the  peasantry  in  some  remote  country  districts.  Its  use  in  diseases 
re  probably  originated  in  the  doctrine  of  signs,  the  brilliant  white  of  its  flowers 
ig  its  efficacy  in  improving  the   sight.     Gerarde   tells  us  that  "Eyebright 

and  laid  upon  the  eyes,  or  the  juice  thereof  mixed  with  white  wine  and 
into  the  eyes,  or  the  distilled  water,  taketh  away  the  darknesse  and  dimnesse 
fei^  and  deareth  the  sight." 

GENUS  XL— BART 31  A.    Linn. 

lyx  tubular  or  bellshaped,  not  inflated,  4-cleft.  Corolla 
jr  and  bilabiate  ;  tbe  upper  lip  rather  broad,  erect,  concave, 
or  emarginate,  but  without  spreading  lobes;  lower  lip 
d,  with  the  lobes  entire,  sub-erect  or  erect-spreading ;  palate 
dly  convex,  without  plaits  or  with  2  bosses.  Stamens  4, 
tmous,  placed  under  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla,  included  or 
ed  ;  anthers  2-celled,  with  the  lobes  all  equally  mucronate. 
le  globose-  or  oblong-ovoid,  scarcely  or  only  slightly  com- 
d,  pointed  or  (more  rarely)  obtuse  or  emarginate,  opening 
idally  by  2  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  of  various  size, 
muals  or  perennials,  only  distinguishable  from  the  species  of 
asia  by  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  being  entire  or  nearly  so ; 
I  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  genera  Euphrasia 
3artsia  ought  to  be  united  :  E.  minima  (Schleid.)  has  a 
i  scarcely  diflfering  from  that  of  Bartsia. 

is  genus  of  plants  was  named  hy  Linnseus  after  his  friend  Dr.  John  Bartsch, 
igsberg,  a  very  promising  young  naturalist,  who  perished  whilst  pursuing  his 
It  Surinam,  whither  he  was  sent  hy  the  illustrious  Boerhaave. 


Sub-Gbntjs  I.— odontites.    Haller,  Pers. 

psule  ovate  or  oblong,  compressed,  obtuse.     Seeds  minute, 
longitudinal  ridges. 
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SPECIES  L— BABT8IA    ODONTITES.     Uudt. 
PuTK  DCCCCXCIII. 
lUieh.  Ic.  FL  0«nii.  et  Hrfr.  Vol  XX,  Tab.  MDCCXXVIL 
BUUH,  FI.  Gall  et  Germ.  Emcc  Nol  62. 
OJoDtiUa  rabra,  /*en:    £m(A.  in  D.  C.  Prod.  Vvl  X  p.  551.    /Vu^  Sum.  Teg:  Stuft 

p.  19. 
Euphraoia  Odontites,  Linn.     Bab.  Man.  Brit  Bot  ed.  v.  pi  817. 

Annual.  Stem  4-angletl,  erect,  paniculately  branclied,  wMi 
the  branches  opposite,  erect  or  ascending.  Leaves  sessile,  lan- 
ceolate, acute,  remotely  Berratc.  Flowers  in  dense  spikeUke 
racemes  at  the  extremity  of  the  stem  and  branches,  subsecuni 
Peduncles  much  shorter  than  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Corolla 
ringent,  hairy.  Style  longer  than  the  upper  lip.  Capsule  obUn- 
eeolate-oblong-ovoid,  obtuse,  apiculate,  hairy,  equalling  or  slightly 
exceeding  the  calyx.  Seeds  minute,  fusifornvoblong,  ribbed,  trans- 
verse, striate  between  the  ribs. 

Var.  at,  vulgaris, 
Odcfutibes  Tenia,  BevA.  Fl  Excim.  jn  359. 
0.  rubra,  Gr,  A  Godr.  Fl  do  Fr.  VoL  IL  p.  606. 
Euphrasia  Odoutitea,  Eoch,  Syn.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  p.  69. 

Branches  ascending,  nearly  straight.  Leaves  rounded  at  the 
base.  Bractfl  usually  exceeding  the  flowers.  Calyx  green  tinged 
with  purple ;  teeth  as  long  as  the  tube,  triangular-lanceolate. 

Var.  3,  aerotina. 

Odontites  Berotina,  Beidi.  FI.  Excum  p.  359,     Gr.  k  Godr.  FL  de  Fr.  Vid,  IL  p.  6(* 
OdoDtileg  vema,  var.  ekgaiia,  Bail,  in.  Anu.  Nat.  Hist,  net,  ii  VoL  IV.  p.  29. 
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Yar.  a  in  cornfields  ;  rather  common,  especially  in  the  South. 
Var.  3  by  roadsides,  in  pastures,  open  woods,  &c.  ;  very  common, 
and  generally  distributed.  Yar.  7,  Bepton  Common,  Sussex  (Miss 
Plowden) ;  and  Cambridgeshire, — Collector  unknown  (J.  Ball,  I.e.). 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.    Annual.    Late  Summer 

and  Autumn. 

Stem  erect,  wiry,  hairy  with  recurved  hairs,  3  inches  to  2  feet 
Iiigh,  generally  with  numerous  opposite  branches,  except  in 
small  specimens.  Leaves  ^  to  1^  inch  long,  remotely  serrated  or 
crenate-serrate,  with  shallow  teeth,  scabrous  above,  with  short 
stiff  hairs  rising  from  the  protuberances,  reticulated  beneath,  with 
the  hairs  most  numerous  and  strongest  on  the  midrib.  Racemes 
Toy  dense  in  flower,  elongating  in  fruit ;  lowest  bracts  usually 
opposite  and  like  the  leaves,  the  otliers  alternate  and  narrower. 
CUjz  tabular,  reddish,  hairy.  Corolla  ^  inch  long,  dull-pink, 
twice  as  long  as  the  csdyx ;  tube  glabrous,  the  limb  pubescent ; 
iqpper  lip  longest,  densely  bearded  towards  the  apex,  concave, 
entire,  slightly  notched;  lower  lip  shorter  than  the  upper,  with 
8  entire  oblong  lobes,  the  middle  one  the  longest.  Anther-cells 
nib-exserted,  with  very  short  awns,  equal  in  all  the  cells. 
Capsule  about  ^  inch  long,  slightly  compressed,  with  an  impressed 
line  at  the  junction  of  the  carpels.  Seeds  minute,  pale,  with  acute 
raised  longitudinal  ridges  and  close  transverse  lines  between  them. 
PiaDt  dull-green,  pubescent  with  short  rigid  hairs. 

Var.  3  seems  to  have  little  claim  to  be  considered  a  distinct 
ipdes,  as  most  continental  botanists  regard  it.  Boreau  gives  the 
tune  of  flowering  of  O.  verna.  May  to  July,  and  of  0.  serotina, 
August  to  October ;  the  British  var.  verna  commences  flowering  in 
the  end  of  June,  and  var.  serotina  in  July. 

Mr.  J.  Ball's  var.  elegans,  which  has  occurred  at  WyndcliflT, 
Chepstow,  appears  from  his  description  to  belong  to  var.  serotina. 

With  var.  y  I  am  quite  unacquainted.  Professor  Babington 
has  not  met  with  it  in  Cambridgeshire,  whence  Mr.  Ball  obtained 
the  specimen  on  which  he  founded  his  O.  rotundata. 

Red  Jiartaia. 

French,  Barlne  Rouge.     OermaD,  RothUiUiger  AugerUraat 


Sub-Genus  II.— EUPHRAGIA.    Griesb. 

Capsule  oblong,  scarcely  compressed,  pointed.      Seeds  very 
^ute,  crenately  ribbed.    Hilimi  basal. 
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SPECIES  IL— BART  SI  A    VISCOSA.    Urm. 

Plate  DCCCCXCIV. 

Reich,  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCCXXVI. 

BUlot,  FL  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exaioa  No.  1739. 

Euphragia  viscosa,  BerUL  in  D.  C,  Prod.  Tol.  X.  p.  543     Bab,  Man.  Brit.  Bot  ed.  ▼. 

p.  246.     Or,  k  Godr.  Fl.  de  Fr.  Vol.  II.  p.  611.    Reich,  JU.  1.  c.  p.  54. 
Trixago  viscosa,  Reich,  Fl.  Excurs.  p.  360. 

Annual.  Stem  round,  erect,  simple,  rarely  slightly  branchad 
in  the  lower  half.  Leaves  sessile,  ohlong-lanceolate  or  oval* 
lanceolate,  acute,  remotely  and  coarsely  serrate  throughout 
Flowers  in  a  rather  lax  spike  or  spike-like  raceme,  not  secunl 
Pedicels  much  shorter  than  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Corolla  ringen^ 
hairy  with  gland-tipped  hairs.  Style  scarcely  exceeding  the  upper 
lip  of  the  corolla.  Capsule  elliptical-ovoid,  subacute,  apiculatai 
hairy,  a  little  shorter  than  the  calyx.  Seeds  very  minute,  very 
finely  reticulated.  Plant  pubescent,  with  the  hairs  on  the  stenit 
calyx,  and  corolla  gland-tipped. 

In  moist  meadows  and  in  marshes.  Not  uncommon  ia  tbe 
South  and  West  of  England,  extending  from  Sussex,  Hant% 
Dorset,  and  Cornwall,  North  to  Dumbarton,  Renfrew,  and 
Argyle ;  also  in  the  South-west  of  Ireland. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.  Annual.   Summer  and  Autumn. 

Stem  wiry,  3  to  18  inches  high,  sometimes  with  a  few  branches 
towards  the  base,  but  more  generally  simple.  Leaves  ^  to  1^  inch 
long,  scabrous  above  with  raised  points,  from  which  hairs  are 
produced,  reticulated  below  as  in  B.  Odontites,  but  more  coarsdy 
serrated  and  broader  than  in  that  species.  Calyx-tube  yellowish- 
white  towards  the  base ;  teeth  green.  Flowers  f  inch  long,  pale- 
yellow.  Capsule  f  to  1^  inch  long,  slightly  exceeding  the  calyx- 
tube,  but  shorter  than  the  segments.  Plant  yellowish-green,  the 
stem,  under  side  of  the  leaves,  pedicels,  and  calyx-tube  clothed  with 
short  gland-tipped  hairs,  the  upper  side  and  margins  of  the  leaves 
with  short  stiff  hairs  without  glands  at  the  tip. 

Yellow  Bartsia. 

French,  Bartsie  Visqueuse.     German,  GeJhblaJUHger  AugentrosL 


Sub-Genus  III.— EU-BARTSIA.    (Bartsia,  Stev.) 

Capsule  ovate-oblong,   not  compressed,  pointed.     Seeds  large, 
with  the  ribs  on  the  back  winged.     Hilum  lateral. 
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Stem  rather  stout,  3  inches  to  2  feet  high,  usuaUy  much 
branched.  Leaves  1  to  4  inches  long,  finely  divided,  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  some  of  the  ferns,  such  as  Cystopteris. 
Pedicels  much  shorter  than  the  calyx-tube.  Calyx  at  first  oblong- 
cylindrical,  afterwards  inflated  and  bladdery,  stained  with  dull- 
poiple.  Corolla  1  inch  long,  rather  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
tlie  calyx,  dull  purplish-pink  ;  the  upper  lip  much  compressed, 
and  dark  brownish-purple  at  the  apex.  Capsule  longer  than  the 
calyx,  about  ^  inch.  Plant  dull-green,  often  stained  with  lurid- 
poride,  nearly  glabrous,  with  a  few  scattered  hairs  on  the  stem, 
lachis,  and  towards  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  the  calyx  with  scattered 

jointed  hairs.  rr    •  n^  7^  ^ 

*  Upright  Lousewort. 

French,  Fediculaire  des  Maraia,     GeruiaD,  Sumpf-LdvMkraui,  iloorhonig. 

The  qpedea  of  this  genns  have  not  a  good  reputation  among  fanners  ]  and  it  is 
•ttitlMt  sheep  eating  any  of  them  are  shortly  affected  with  disease,  and  covered  with 
venk  This  may  arise  from  the  fisust  that  no  animal  will  eat  them  when  other  food 
tttttunahle;  and  they  grow  in  marshy  ground,  and  situations  very  unfavourable  to 
t^  hetlth  of  animals^  and  likely  to  occasion  and  account  for  disease  without  the  diet 
10  ooodemned. 

SPECIES  IL—PEDICULARIS    STLVATICA.  Ztnn. 

Plate  DCCCCXCVIL 

Wi  k  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCCXLIX.  Fig.  1  j  MDCCCXXVI. 

Figs.  3,  4,  5,  and  12—18. 
^M  FL  GalL  et  Germ.  Exsioa  No.  1736. 

Stems  numerous  from  the  crown  of  the  rootstock,  decumbent, 
simple,  the  central  stem  reduced  to  a  raceme,  the  lateral  ones 
elongated.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnatipartite,  with  the  segments 
pinnatifid,  and  the  ultimate  segments  subacute.  Flowers  in  lax 
spikelike  racemes.  Calyx  in  fruit  oval-ovoid,  glabrous,  cut  into 
6  lobes  divided  like  the  segments  of  the  leaves,  and  except  the 
upper  one,  which  is  smaller  and  entire,  crimped  and  ciliated  with 
short  woolly  hairs  in  the  sinus  between  the  lobes.  Upper  lip 
of  corolla  not  rostrate,  with  the  margin  on  each  side  furnished 
^th  a  triangular  tooth  immediately  below  the  apex,  but  without 
any  tooth  below  the  middle.  Capsule  oval-ovoid,  abruptly  rounded 
above  at  the  apex,  the  beak  forming  a  continuation  of  the  lower 
side. 

On  wet  heaths  and  damp  pastures  and  thickets.     Common,  and 
generally  distributed. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.     Biennial  or  perennial  ? 

Spring  to  Autumn. 
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Stems  numerous,  spreading,  2  to  9  inches  long,  the  central  G 
with  flowers  nearly  to  the  base.    lieaves  similar  to  those  of  P.  pal 
tris,  but  less  narrowed  towards  the  apex,  and  with  the  seg: 
usually  more   deeply  and  acutely  lohed.     Flowers  1  to  1|-  i 
long,  pale-rose,  without  the  brownish  shade  on  the  upper  lip  whi 
is  present  in  P.  palustris.    Calyx  without  hairs,  except  along  | 
margins  of  the  sinus  between  the  segments.    Capsule  ^  inch  1 
about  equalling  the  calyx.     Plant  dull-green. 

Procumbent  Zo^isetcort. 

French,  Pedlculaire  des  For?t».     Germui,  Wald  LdiM^auL 

The  expressed  juice  of  tLia  plant  lias  been  eoiplofed  aa  a  remedy  iu  aoi 
clikfl;  Eia  an  iujection  iii  case  of  ulcers. 


GENUS  XIII.— B. HINANTHUS.    Zinn. 

Calyx  urceolate,  laterally  compressed,  much  inflated 
bladdery  even  during  flowering,  4-toothed.  Corolla  tubi 
bilabiate  ;  upper  lip  helmet-shaped,  much  compressed  latei 
entire,  or  with  2  small  teeth  or  lobes  at  the  apex  ;  lower 
3-lobed,  the  lobes  sub-erect.  Stamens  4,  didynamous,  placed 
the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  ;  anthers  2-celled,  with  the  lobea 
mucronate.  Capsule  sub -orbicular,  much  compressed  lata 
loculieidally  dehiscing  by  2  valves.  Seeds  rather  few,  large, 
orbicular,  and  much  compressed. 

Erect  annuals  with  opposite  leaves,  and  large  axillary  yellow 
flowers  arranged  in  terminal  spikes. 

The  derivation  of  the  naue  of  this  genus  is  from  piy  {rin),  the  noae,  and  arfcr 
{aiithoe),  a  flower ;  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  bluasom,  which  is  spurred. 

SPECIES  I.-HHINANTHUS    CRISTA-GALLL    Linn. 
Plates  DCCCCXCVIII.  DCCCCXCIX. 
Calys   ventricose,   compressed,   ^-toothed.      Corolla  with  the 
upper  lip  short,  semicircular,  compressed,  not  produced  into  a 
beak. 

Sub  SPECiEa  I. — Rhinantlius  minor.   £hrh. 

PiATE  DCCCCXCVIII. 
BeiiA.  Tc.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCCXXXVIII. 
Mlot,  Fl.  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  1288. 
R.  Crista-galli,  Snu  Eng.  Bot.  No.  057.    Jlab.  Man.  Brit  Bot.  ed.  v.  p.  245. 

Brit.  FL  ed.  viii.  p.  310. 
Aleotorolophus  minor,  iieich.  Fl.  Excurs.  p.  358,     Jleic/i.  Jil.  I.  c. 
A.  parviflorufl,  WallroUi,  Sched.  Grit.  p.  318, 
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Stem  simple  or  slightly  branched.  Bracts  wholly  green.  Calyx 
glalirous.  Corolla-tube  not  longer  than  the  calyx-segments  ;  lobes 
of  the  upper  lip  not  longer  than  broad  ;  lower  lip  as  long  as  the 
upper.     Seeds  with  a  broad  membranous  border. 

In  meadows  and  damp  pastures  and  marshes.  Very  common, 
and  generally  distributed. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.     Annual.    Summer. 

Stem  erect,  wiry,  4-sided,  3  to  20  inches  high,  simple  in  small, 
or  witL  a  few  branches  in  large  specimens.  Leaves  opposite,  1  to  2 
inches  long,  sessile,  oblong-lanceolate  or  oblong-strapshaped,  sub- 
cordate  at  the  base ;  margins  slightly  incurved,  deeply  serrated ; 
upper  surface  scabrous,  glabrous  or  finely  bristly  hairy ;  under  sur- 
face reticulated.  Flowers  in  the  axils  of  opposite  leaflike  bracts, 
which  are  longer  than  the  calyx,  arranged  in  a  spikelike  raceme. 
Calyx  s  to  ^  inch  long  when  in  fruit,  bladdery,  reticulate-veined, 
roundish-deltoid,  much  compressed,  with  4  nearly  equal  teeth,  the 
2  upper  ones  divided  much  more  deeply  than  the  others.  Corolla 
J  to  1  inch  long,  bright-yellow  with  the  tube  paler,  the  limb 
puberulent,  yellow ;  the  upper  lip  with  2  small  bright-blue  glabrous 
lobes.  Capsule  orbicular,  compressed  so  as  to  be  flat,  shorter  than 
the  calyx,  |-  to  ^  inch  long.  Seeds  roundish  oval,  |  inch  across, 
of  which  the  border  is  nearly  -^  inch,  shining  and  marked  with 
radiating  lines.  Plant  bright-green,  glabrous,  or  with  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaves  pubescent. 

Comynon  Yellow-Raltle. 

French,  H/iimnii/ie  tl  I'elitet  Fhurg.     German,  Kleine  Klapper. 
This  plant  is  itonietimes  called  Penujweed,  thou<;b  its  usual  uame  of  Ruttle  is 
■  koie  fuuiluir,  &Dd  is  given  to  it  from  the  uoiae  the  riiie  seeda  make  iu  their  pod^ 

St-B-SpEciEB  II.— Rhlnanthus  major.   £hrh. 

Plate  DCCCCXCIX.  I 

I  Uik  U.  Fl.  Germ,  et  HeW.  Yol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCOXXXIX.  Fig.  2. 
I  Wfol,  R  OhIL  et  Germ.  Exaicc.  No.  129D. 

I  R-mijor,  n  glabra,  /'.  SrhulU.     Gr.  &  Godr.  Fl.  de  Fr.  Vol.  II.  p.  612. 
I  H  lagustifolins,  Gmel.     Bcnth.  in  D.  C.  Prod.  Yol.  X.  p.  558.    Hook,  h  Am.  Brit.  Fl. 

L  viiL  p.  310.  . 

I  AIcctorolophuB  major,  var.  c  glabra,  Reich.  JU.  1.  c.  p.  6G.  I 

I  A.  gruidiflonis,  var.  a  glabratun,  WaHrolh,  Sched.  Grit.  p.  316. 

Stem  usually  copiously  paniculately-branched.     Bracts  yellow 
I  It  the  base,  with  pale-green  points.    Calyx  glabrous.     Corolla- 
tube  longer  than  the  calyx-segments ;  lobes  of  the  upper  lip  longer 
tban  broad  ;    lower  lip  shorter  than  the  upper.     Seeds  generally 
jiembranous  border,  rarely  nearly  apterous,       _^^^ 
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Var.  a,  alalus. 
Seeds  with  a  broad  membranous  border. 
Var.  S,  aplerua.    Fries. 

"E.  Eeichenbacliii,  Di-ejcr,"  II,  Escure.  Hafniens.  p.  210,  RekJi. 

"  Seeds  not  winged,  but  rounded  and  longitudinally  ribbed  or 
furrowed  on  the  back." — (Bab.) 

In  cultivated  ground.  Pvare.  Near  Hastings,  Sussex ;  Glou- 
cester, Stafford,  Notts,  York,  Durham,  Northumberland;  Lake 
district,  Berwick,  Forfar,  Moray ;  also  reported  from  Shetland, 
but  this  requires  confirmation.     Var.  S  "  Forfarsliire  "  {Bab.). 

England,  Scotland.     Annual.     Late  Summer 
and  Autumn. 

Extremely  like  B.  minor,  but  usually  a  taller  and  much  more 
branched  plant,  of  a  paler  green  colour,  especially  on  the  bracts ;  the 
flowers  larger ;  the  lobes  of  the  upper  lip  more  prominent. 

The  variety  without  winged  seeds  I  have  not  seen  ;  the  only 
place  in  Forfarshire  where  I  have  collected  U.  major  is  between 
Carnoustie  and  Eastliaven,  where  it  is  plentiful ;  but  in  all  the 
numerous  specimens  I  examined  in  that  locality,  the  border  of  the 
seeds  was  conspicuous.  I  am  also  unable  to  see  any  difference  in 
the  breadth  of  the  seed-border  in  the  specimens  from  Hastings  and 
those  from  Yorkshire,  though  Professor  Babington  follows  Fries  in 
making  two  varieties  of  winged-seeded  forms : —  J 

1st.  Platypterus.    Seed  not  twice  as  broad  as  its  wing.  J 

2nd.  Stenopterus.     Seed  twice  as  broad  as  its  wing;  and  inthfl  \ 
"  Manual,"   Hastings   is    given  as  the    station  for  the  first,  and 
North  of  England  and  Scotland  for  the  second. 

Larger  Tcllow-Rattle. 

f  rencb,  RkiruinUie  it  Grandes  Fleurs.     German,  Grosaere  Klajipcr. 
Thia  plant  ia  more  commonly  known  as  UiUla  Galli,  from  its  Biipposod  iikenne  to 
H  L'ock'a  comb  or  crest. 


GENUS  X/7".— MELAMPYRUM.     Tounwf. 

Calyx  tubular  -  bellshaped,  sub-bilabiate,  4-toothed,  the  loW 
teeth  usually  the  largest.  Corolla  tubular,  bilabiate,  with  1 
tube  elongated  and  enlarged  upwards ;  the  upper  lip  heli 
shaped,  compressed,  entire  or  2-toothed  at  the  apex,  with  i 
margins  narrowly  reflcxcd  ;  lower  lip  a  little  longer,  sub-ert 
sliortly  3-lobed  ;  palate  with  2  elevated  bosses.  Stamens  4, 
didynamous,  placed  under  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla ;  anthers 
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2-celled,  the  lobes  mucronate.  Capsulo  ovoid-conical,  laterally 
compressed,  falcate  or  oblique,  loculicidally  dehiscing  by  2  valves. 
Seeds  large,  ovoid-trigonous,  1  or  2  in  each  cell. 

Annuals,  with  branched  stems  and  opposite  leaves ;  the  flowers 
iTOse-coloured  and  yellow,  and  in  spikes  ;  oi'  in  distant  pairs  and 
llow  or  variegated  with  rose  or  violet ;  the  bracts  not  unfre- 
lently  coloured. 

The  name  of  this  genua  of  plants  cornea  from  [iiXaQ  {me/m),  black,  and  wvpof  (puron), 
it  cominiinicatea  a  grejiah  colour  when  mixed  with  wkeat-llour. 

,  SPECIES  I.— MELAMPTRUM    ORISTATUM.    Lin^. 


k  It  Fl.  Germ,  et  HeW.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCCXXXVII. 
;  FL  0*1!.  et  Germ.  Essicc,  No.  COl. 

Bracts  coloured,  ovate,  acuminated,  folded  in  two  and  recurved; 
lower  ones  with  a  leaflike  point,  all  somewhat  cordate, 
Btinated  with  spreading  slender  ciliated  teeth  at  the  margins ; 
nt  entire  and  herbaceous.  Flowers  horizontal,  in  a  densely  imbri- 
cated 4-sided  spike  with  excavated  faces.  Calyx  sub-glabrous ; 
teeth  ciliated,  unequal ;  the  upper  ones  longly  awned,  ^vith  a  hairy 
midrib  ;  the  lower  ones  half  as  long  as  the  upper.  Tube  of  the 
corolla  bent  about  the  middle,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the 
longest  calyx-teeth,  and  more  than  five  times  as  long  as  the  lips. 
bpsule  with  a  semicircular  profile. 

Very  local.     In  woods,  thickets,  hedges,  or  rarely  cornfields, 
tentiful   in   the   North-west   of  Essex,  especially  near   Saffron 
ralden  ;  also  in  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Hants,  Hunts,  Herts, 
ds,  Norfolk,  Suffolk. 

England.     Annual.    Lato  Summer. 

Stem  6  inches  to  2  feet  high,  erect,  wiry,  t-sided,  puberulent,  with 

_osite  branches.     Leaves  strapshaped  or  lanceolatc-strapsliaped, 

ttminate,  1  to  4  inches  long.     Spikes  tetraquetrous,  terminating 

I  stem  and  branches,  those  of  the  latter  smaller,  the  principal 

1  to   3   inches   long.     Bracts  densely  imbricated,  purplish- 

i  fading  to  green,  cut  at  the  base  into  slender  acute  often  bifid 

^bth.     Flowers  puberulent,  sessile,    solitary  in  the   axils  of  the 

I'liracts,  about  |  inch  long,  palo-yellow  stained  with  purple-rose 
towards  the  apex  ;  the  inside  of  the  lips  purple,  the  palate  yellow, 
the  whole  corolla  at  length  changing  to  purplish -rose.  Capsule 
^  inch  long,  exceeding  the  calyx,  much  compressed,  with  two  large 
seeds  in  each  cell.  Plant  sub-glabrous,  with  the  stem,  upper  side 
;n>f  the  leaves,  and  veins  beneath  puberulent. 


KeuA.  To.  FL  Gerra.  et  Helv.  VoL  XX,  Tab.  MDCXXXVI.  Fig.  1. 
Sitlot,  Fl.  Gall,  et  Germ.  Esaica  No.  1286. 

Bracts  coloured,  rbomboidal-ovate,  subacute,  flat,  adpi 
all  (except  the  lowest)  wedgeshaped  at  the  base,  where  they  are 
lacerate,  with  long  slender  ascending  teeth,  which  are  not  ciliated; 
uppermost  ones  nearly  entire  or  with  broad  teeth.  Flowers  erect, 
in  a  rather  dense  sub-cylindrical  spike.  Calys  puberulent  ;  teetl 
subulate,  ciliated,  nearly  equal.  Tube  of  the  corolla  bent  about 
the  middle,  only  slightly  exceeding  the  calyx-teeth,  and  scarcely 
four  times  as  long  as  the  lips.  Capsule  with  a  broadly-oval  profile, 
with  the  upper  and  under  aides  with  nearly  equal  curvature. 

In  cornfields.    Very  local.    Common  near  St.  Lawrence,  in  tbe 
Isle  of  "Wight.     It  also  occurs  in  Norfolk,  in  Essex,  and  in  Herts. 
England.     Annual.    Late  Summer  and  Autumn. 

Stem  wiry,  flesuous,  8  inches  to  2  feet  high,  bluntly  qaftii> 
rangular,  puberulent.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  strapshapcd-lanceolllt*^ 
1^  to  3  inches  long,  bristly  puberulent  above  ;  all  entire,  except! 
few  of  tbe  upper  ones,  which  have  1  or  2  teeth  near  the 
Spikes  indistinctly  4-sided.  Lowest  bracts  usually  a  little  rei 
from  the  others,  and  leaflike,  the  rest  purplish-rose  ch 
green.  Flowers  puberulent,  |  inch  long,  with  the  tube  rosC' 
the  throat  with  a  bright  yellow  patch,  tbe  lips  closed,  dark- 
Capsule  "I  inch  long,  shorter  than  the  calyx.  Seeds  generally 
each  cell,  much  the  size  and  colour  of  grains  of  wheat.  Plant " 
green,  scabrous  with  minute  hairs. 


French,  Milampyre  (ha  Champ*.     German,  Feld  WadiUlumsien. 

SPECIES  III.— MELAMPTRTJM    PRATENSK    iu* 
Plates  Mil.  Mill.  MFV, 
EtUh.  It  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCCXXXIIT. 
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lower  ones  usually  with  a  few  large  slender  spreading  ciliated 
teeth.  Elowers  horizontal,  secund,  in  a  very  lax  spikelike  raceme. 
Calyx  glahrous  or  puherulent ;  teeth  strapshaped,  lanceolate,  and 
ciliated,  nearly  equal,  all  bent  upwards.  Tube  of  the  corolla  nearly 
straight,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx-teeth,  and  more  than 
four  times  as  long  as  the  lips.  Capsule  with  an  ovate  profile,  more 
corFed  on  the  upper  side  than  on  the  under. 

Var.  a,  latifoUtmi. 

Plate  MIL 

Leaves  ovate,  all  acute.  Bracts  strongly  toothed,  all  except 
tbe  lowest  ones  with  short  points. 

Var.  3,  vulgaris. 
Platb  Mill. 

Leaves  strapshaped,  lanceolate,  all  acute.  Bracts  strongly 
oothed,  most  of  them  with  long  entire  points. 

Var.  7,  montanum. 
Plate  MIV. 
L  montannm,  JaknsL  FL  Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Leaves  strapshaped,  lanceolate,  acute,  the  lower  ones  generally 
iblanceolate  and  obtuse.  Bracts  entire  or  nearly  so,  all  with  long 
lender  points. 

Var.  a,  rare.  Principally  in  bushy  places,  on  chalk  or  lime- 
itone.  On  the  ridge  of  the  hill  between  Goring  and  Whitechurch, 
Oxfordshire  (Prof.  Babington)  ;  banks  of  the  Wye  below  Mon- 
mouth (Mr.  Wardale) ;  Isle  of  Wight  (Dr.  BromfieldV  Var.  0, 
in  open  woods  and  copses.  Common,  and  generally  distributed, 
but  becoming  rare  in  the  North  of  Scotland.  Var.  y,  on  heaths 
and  pastures.  Common  in  mountainous  districts,  abundant  in 
Scotland,  and  reaching  North  to  Orkney. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.    Annual.    Yar.  a  and  ^,  Simimer. 

Var.  7,  late  Summer  and  Autumn. 

A  variable  plant.  Stems  erect,  wiry,  flexuous,  1  to  2  feet  high  in 
vars.  a  and  |3,  2  to  12  inches  in  var.  y.  Branches  numerous, 
spreading  ;  lowest  bracts  usually  exactly  similar  to  the  leaves, 
and  distant.  Flowers  ^  to  f  inch  long,  pale-yellow ;  the  tube  often 
nearly  white,  especially  in  var.  y ;  the  palate  orange,  and  raised  so 
a$tcLclose  the  mouth  of  the  corolla.  Capsule  longer  than  the  calyx- 
teethpl  inch  long,  compressed,  at  length  reflexed,  generally  with 
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2  seeds.    Plant  glabrous  or  slightly  puberulent ;  the  margins  of  the  j 
leaves,  bracts,  and  sepals  finely  ciliated. 

Common  Coic-wheat, 

French,  Mcla'iipyre  dcs  Pre».     German,  Weiaen  TTodUeAiwuen. 

This  aiiecies  is  valuable  as  a  food  far  cattle,  though  uever  cultivated  in  this  wmaWy  f 
for  that  purpose.  Its  commoo  name,  according  to  Dr.  Prior,  cornea  from  the  fact  thM* 
"its seed  resembles  wheat,  but  is  ooly  fit  for  cows."  Linnsiiis  says  that  wheu  coinw^ 
fed  in  fields  where  the  Cow-wlieat  is  abundant,  the  butter  yielded  bj  their  milk  i^ 
peculiarly  rich,  and  of  a  brilliant  yellow  colour.  Tliere  api>ear8  to  have  been  a&andeu^ 
notion  among  the  peasantry  that  the  small  aeeds  were  capable  of  being  converted  ii 
wheat  as  they  fell ;  so  sudden  a  transformation,  however,  would  puzzle  even  Mr.  Dar 
to  credit  or  to  account  for. 

SPECIES  IV.-MEL AMP YRUM    STLVATICUM.    him 


Reidi.  Tc.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCCXXXIV.  Fig.  2. 
BUlot,  Fl.  Gall,  et  Germ,  EssiBc  No.  1287. 

Bracts  green,  lanceolate,  acute,  flat,  ascending,  shortly  stolla 
rounded  at  the  base,  without  teeth,  finely  ciliated.  Flow 
sub-erect,  in  a  very  lax  apikelike  raceme.  Calyx  glabrous ;  to 
lanceolate,  ciliated,  nearly  equal,  all  spreading.  Tube  of  the  cow 
arched  towards  the  apes,  scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx-teeth,  till 
times  as  long  as  the  open  lips.  Capsule  rather  longer  than  i 
calyx,  with  an  ovate  profile,  the  curvature  on  the  upper  and  x 
sides  nearly  equal. 

In  woods  in  mountainous  districts.    Rare.    In  the  North.  1 
England  and  Scotland ;  but  small  specimens  of  M.  pratense  1: 
been  so  often  mistaken  for  M.  sylvaticum  that  it  is  difiicult  ton 
the  precise  distribution.     Perthshire  and  Aberdeenshire  are  1 
only  two  counties  in  which  I  have  gathered  it ;  but  I  have  s 
specimens  from  Yorkshire,  Dumbartonshire,  and  Porfarshire, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Watson    has    specimens   from  Durham  and  Mom 
According  to  the  "  Cybele  Hibernica,"  it  occurs  in  the  North-e 
of  Ireland. 


England,  Scotland,  Ireland.     Annual, 
and  Autumn. 


Late  Summer 


Extremely  like  small  specimens  of  M.  pratense,  but  more 
slender,  with  the  branches  less  spreading  and  less  flexuous,  6  to  1') 
inches  high ;  the  leaves  less  spreading,  more  attenuated  towards 
the  base ;  the  bracts  always  witliout  teeth ;  the  flowers  more 
remote,  much  smaller,  ^  to  f  inch  long ;  the  corolla  bright  orange- 
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ydlow ;  the  tube  curved,  enlarged  upwards,  shorter  in  proportion 
to  the  calyx  and  lips  of  the  corolla ;  the  throat  open ;  the  capsule 
Botreflexed,  rather  smaller;  the  calyx-teeth  broader  and  spreading, 
not  all  bent  upwards  as  in  M.  pratense. 

Wood  CotO'Wheat. 


EX  C LVD  ED  SPECIES. 

VEBBASCUM    THAFSIFOBMK    Schrad. 

Introduced  into  the  British  lists  by  a  mistake  of  Dr.  lindley, 
vho  supposed  Hudson's  Y.  thapsoides  to  be  this  species  instead  of 
the  hybrid  between  V.  Lychnitis  and  V.  Thapsus.  Hudson  espe- 
ciafly  distinguishes  his  V.  thapsoides  from  V.  Thapsus  by  its 
bnmched  stem,  while  the  stem  of  Y.  thapsiforme  is  no  more 
hnmched  than  that  of  Y .  Thapsus. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  second  series  of  the  "Phytologist** 
aniKmnces  the  discovery  of  S.  thapsiforme  near  Ashford,  Kent. 
"Whether  this  species  grows  there  or  not  cannot  be  decided  until 
lome  competent  botanist  discovers  the  alleged  station.  In  the 
Phyt  ser.  ii.  1861,  p.  364,  it  is  mentioned  that  Mr.  Atwood,  of 
Booen,  sent  seeds  of  Y.  thapsiforme  a  few  years  before  the  date 
of  the  article  announcing  the  discovery  of  the  plant  near  Ashford, 
and  that  the  seeds  "  were  distributed  among  several  botanists  and 
cuIti?ators." 

VEBBASCUM    FHLOMOIDES.    Linn. 

A  few  plants  occurred  on  Clapham  Common,  Surrey ;  no 
doubt  sown  intentionally  or  accidentally ;  it  has  also  occurred  in 
Sosaex. 

VEBBASCUM    FHCENICEUM.    Lirm. 

**  In  a  scattered  fence  on  the  right  hand  from  Beaumaris  to  the 
Ahnshouses,  1803.  In  the  following  year  it  nearly  covered  acres 
tf  ground  in  the  adjoining  field." — (Davies,  "Welsh  Botanology, 
p.  ^.)    Not  found  recently. 

LINABIA    SFABTEA.    Hoffm. 

"  Occurred  during  some  few  successive  years  on  sandy  ground 
enclosed  for  cultivation  from  Walton  Heath,  close  by  the  Walton 
station  of  the  South-Westem  Railway.    It  might  possibly  be  L. 
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juncea  or  L.  Loselii."— (Cybele  Brit.  Vol.  II.  p.  221.)    Not  now  to 
be  found  there. 

MIMULUS    GUTTATUS.    D.C. 

Said  by  Dr.  Walker- Amot  to  be  "  naturalized  in  many  boggj 
places."    I  have  never  seen  a  British  specimen. 

VEBONICA    PRUTICULOSA.    Limn. 

Eng.  Bot.  ed.  L  No.  1028. 

Said  to  have  been  found  in  Ben  Cruachan  by  Rev.  Dr.  Walker, 
and  on  Ben  Lomond  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown.  No  doubt  a  mistake, 
y.  saxatilis  only  occurs  on  the  latter  hill. 


ORDER  LL— OROBANOHAOBiE. 

Fleshy  herbs,  destitute  of  green  leaves,  parasitical  on  the  roots 
of  other  plants ;  the  stem  white,  purple,  brown,  yellow,  red,  (W 
dull-blue,  with  distant  scales.  Flowers  irregular,  in  the  axil  of 
bracts  similar  to  the  scales  upon  the  stem,  arranged  in  spikelike 
racemes,  or  rarely  solitary  and  terminal.  Calyx  free  from  the 
ovary,  persistent,  of  4  or  6  sepals,  unequally  combined  in  various 
modes,  often  split  along  the  top  completely  to  the  base,  and  fre- 
quently along  the  bottom  so  as  apparently  to  consist  of  2  entire 
or  cleft  sepals.  Corolla  tubular  or  tubular-campanulate,  generally 
curved,  the  limb  2-lipped,  the  upper  lip  commonly  2-lobed,  and 
the  lower  3.  Stamens  4,  didynamous,  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the 
corolla.  Ovary  1-celled,  with  2  to  4  parietal  placentse  ;  style 
single,  curved  at  the  apex ;  stigma  bilobed,  the  lobes  right  and  left. 
Ovules  numerous.  Fruit  a  1-celled  capsule,  opening  by  2  valves, 
each  valve  bearing  upon  its  face  a  single  placenta  or  a  pair.  Seeds 
generally  very  numerous,  with  a  minute  embryo  enclosed  in 
transparent  white  albumen. 

GEN  US  I.—Jj  A  T  H  R  ^  A.    Zinn. 

Flowers  all  perfect.  Calyx  inflated-campanulate,  4-toothed. 
Corolla  irregular,  marcescent ;  tube  bellshaped  cylindrical, 
slightly  arched ;  limb  bilabiate  and  ringent ;  the  upper  lip  concave, 
entire ;  the  lower  one  smaller,  erect,  spreading,  3-lobed.     Stamens 
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4,  didynamous,  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  sub-esserted  ; 
filaments  flattened  at  the  base ;  anthers  2-celled,  the  cells  diyarieate 
at  the  base,  mucronate.  Style  simple,  curved  at  the  apex  ;  stigma 
bi-globular.  Capsule  ovoid-conical,  1-celled,  2-valved  at  the  apex, 
with  4  broad  or  2  rather  narrow  placenta;,  with  4  or  5  or  numerous 
seeds. 

Glabrous  fleshy  herbs  with  subterranean  stems,  parasitical  on 
the  roots  of  various  dicotyledonous  plants. 


The  name  ofthifl  genus  of  plants  is  derived  from  tlie  Greek  word  Xnflpoinc  [ItUhrat 
secret ;  descriptive  of  the  abady  receuea  in  which  only  it  is  found. 


P  SPECIES  L—LATHR.ffi A    SQUAMABIA.    lArtn. 

Plate  MVI. 

fiewA.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCCLXIX. 
Siitot,  n.  GalL  et  Germ.  Exdcc  No.  430. 

Flowers  numerous,  drooping,  arranged  in  2  rows  in  a  secund 
spikelike  raceme.  Seeds  rather  numerous,  afOxed  to  4  broad  pla- 
cental approximating  in  pairs. 

Parasitical  on  the  roots  of  trees,  especially  hazel,  in  damp 
shady  places.  Eather  rare.  Besides  the  hazel,  it  grows  on  the  oak, 
beech,  asb,  elm,  walnut,  ivy,  vine,  and  laurel. 


England,  Scotland,  Ireland.     Perennial, 
early  Summer. 


Spring  and 


Eootstock  branched,  giving  off  slender  fibres  which  attach  them- 
selves by  minute  tubercles  to  the  roots  of  the  plant  on  which  it  is 
parasitic.  "Whole  plant  white,  with  a  somewhat  translucent  appear- 
ance, frequently  tinged  with  purple,  clothed  below  with  thick  fleshy 
brittle  scales.  Branches  short,  thick,  cylindrical,  conical  at  the  apes, 
with  scales  like  the  rootstock.  Plowering-stcm  erect,  fleshy,  3  inches 
1  foot  high,  white  and  glabrous  at  the  base,  tinged  with  purple  or 
Be,  and  slightly  pubescent  towards  the  top,  with  a  few  scales  in 
le  lower  part,  terminated  by  a  dense  unilateral  raceme,  at  first  bent 
over  like  that  of  Monotropa,  but  straightening  as  the  flowers  expand. 
Flowers  white,  more  or  less  tinged  with  purplish-pink,  drooping  or 
horizontal,  each  with  a  broadly  ovate  bract  set  obliquely  on  the  stem 
at  the  base  of  the  pedicel.  Pedicels  shorter  than  the  calyx,  clothed 
with  jointed  hairs.  Calyx  bilabiate,  somewhat  inflated,  each  lip 
cleft  into  2  deltoid  connivent  segments,  clothed  with  a  few  hairs. 
Corolla  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  upper  lip  entii-e  or  slightly  notched, 
concave  ;  lower  lip  3-lobed,  with  the  lobes  crimped  at  the  margins ; 
filaments  hairy.  Anthers  cohering,  fringed  with  woolly  hairs.  Style 


^1 
^■ose, 
^el 
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generally  exserted,  glabrous ;  stigma  2-lobed,  purple.   Capsule  ovate, 
acuminate,  compressed.   Plant  brittle,  fleshy,  nearly  glabrous. 

Toothwort.  ^1 

French,  Clandestine  £cailleu3s.     German,  Gcmeine  Schtippenwurz.  ^H 

Tlie  commou  name  uf  iiiU  jiIhuI  was  given  to  it  t'roni  a  supposed  resemblance  rf 
the  Bcaly  roots  to  a  human  tooth. 

GENUS  77— O ROBANCHE.    Linn. 

Calyx  of  2  entire  or  cleft  sepals  more  or  less  connected  below, 
or  irregularly  5-partite  or  toothed.  Corolla  irregular,  marcescent,  at 
length  splitting  cireumscissily  and  sub-deciduous ;  tube  cylindrical 
or  bellshaped,  generally  arched ;  limb  bilabiate  and  ringent;  the 
upper  lip  erect,  2-lobed  or  2-cleft ;  the  lower  one  spreading,  3-eleft. 
Stamens  4,  didynamous,  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  included ; 
filaments  flattened  at  the  base  ;  anthers  2-celled,  the  cells  divari- 
cate at  the  base,  mucronate.  Style  simple,  curved  at  the  apex; 
stigma  bi-globular,  the  lobes  right  and  left.  Capsule  ovoid-conical, 
1-celled,  more  or  less  distinctly  2-valved,  with  4  narrow  placenta 
approximating  in  pairs  on  each  valve.  Seeds  very  nujnerous,  minute, 
with  a  spongy  testa. 

Glandular-hairy  fleshy  herbs  without  green  leaves,  parasitical 
on  the  roots  of  various  dicotyledonous  plants ;  the  base  of  the  stei 
(which  is  often  swollen)  directly  attached  to  the  roots  of  the  pla 
on  which  it  is  parasitic. 

The  name  of  this  genus  of  planta  cornea  firom  opo(hc  (orohon),  pulse,  and  a 
(anchein),  to  atrangle,  owing  to  its  sapposed  power  of  destroying  the  pluit  on  whid 


Sub-Genus  I.— PHELIP^A.     Toumef.     C.  A.  Mey. 

Flowers  each  with  3  bracts,  1  beneath  and  1  on  each  side. 
Calyx  of  4  lobes  united  at  the  base,  or  united  except  along  the  top, 
rarely  of  B  lobes.     Stem  slightly  branched  or  simple. 

SPECIES  L—OBOB  AN  CHE    BAMOSA.    Linn. 

Tlatk  MTII. 
^«cA.  Ic  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCCLXXIII. 
naiiA,  Fl.  GalL  et  Germ.  Exsiwi.  No.  60. 

rhelipiea  ramoea,  C.  A.  J/ey.     RetOer,  in  ft  C.  Pi-od.  Vol.  XI.  p.  8.     Gt.  &  I 
de  Pr.  Vol.  U.  p.  627.    Stick  JU.  L  c.  p.  88. 
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Stem  branclied,  rarely  single.  Flowers  ascending,  ia  a  rather 
:  spike.  Lowest  bract  of  each  flower  ovate-lanceolate,  shorter 
than  the  calyi ;  lateral  ones  smaller,  lanceolate-subulate.  Calyx 
divided  to  the  middle  into  -t  broadly  lanceolate  segments  acumi- 
nated into  subulate  points,  shorter  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 
each  segment  with  a  strong  mid-vein  and  1  or  more  pairs  of 
indistinct  lateral  veins.  Corolla  twice  aa  long  as  the  calyx,  with 
the  tube  curved  in  the  upper  half,  contracted  above  the  base  a 
little  below  the  termination  of  the  calyx-segments,  then  again 
expanded ;  upper  lip  bilobed,  with  the  lobes  rounded  ;  under  lip 
3-lobed,  with  the  lobes  oval,  obtuse.  Stamens  inserted  a  little 
below  the  contraction  in  the  corolla-tube  ;  filaments  pubescent  at 
the  base  ;  anthers  glabrous,  or  nearly  so,  at  the  sutures.  Stigma 
"  white  or  slightly  bluish  "  (Coss.  &  Germ.). 

Parasitical  on  the  roots  of  hemp,  and  occasionally  other  plants, 
such  as  sunflower,  knotgrass,  tomata,  arcbangelica,  and  tobacco, 
&c.  Very  rare,  and  not,  strictly  speaking,  even  naturalized  in 
Britain.  It  has  occurred  principally  in  Norfolk,  SuiTolk,  and 
Cambridge.     It  has  not  been  found  recently. 

I  have  not  seen  living  specimens  of  this  species. 

^K  [England.]     Annual.     Summer  and  Autumn. 

Stem  slender,  3  inches  to  1  foot  high,  generally  with  a  few 
branches  towards  the  base,  rarely  simple,  whitish  or  tinged  with 
blue,  nearly  destitute  of  scales,  except  where  the  branches  are 
given  off.  Flowers  -^  to  f  inch  long,  "  yellowish-white  commonly 
tinged  with  blue  on  the  upper  part"  (Coss.  &  Germ.).  Plant  glan- 
dular pubescent,  especially  above. 

^L  Branched  Broom-rape. 

^^H  French,  Orobunche  Ramvasi.     German,  Asligur  Soimnm-vmrz. 

^^^^^Bf  £fiercnt  species  of  Brooin-ra]>e  are  probably  touch  alike  id  quality,  and  have 

^^^^^^^nt  u  a  remedy  in  (liai'rlcea  and  other  disorders.     Ad  infusioa  has  been  used 

^^Vnj^Hw  for  ulcers,  bat  is  not  dow  much  em^iloyed.     The  habit  of  these  plauta  is  very 

mngidar ;  they  are  truly  parasitic,  and   derive  no  susteDance  from  the  soil.     Each 

apedea  haa  its  favourite  plaut  on  which  to  aubaiat,  aod  ultimately  to  kill.     The  present 

species  attacks  the  roots  of  the  hemp,  and  is  moat  destructive  to  the  crops. 


SPECIES  II.— OROBANC HE    ARENARIA.    Sork. 
Plate  MVIII. 
.  It  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCCLXVI. 
•telipiea  arenaria,  Wa/p.    Gr.  &  Godr.  Fl.  de  Fr.  Vol.  IL  p.  635.     Reich,  fd.  I.  c.  p.  86. 
Rmder,  in  D.  C.  Prod.  Vol.  XI.  p.  6. 
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Stem  simple,  very  rarely  branched.  Flowers  ascending,  in  n 
rather  lax  spike.  Lowest  bract  of  each  flower  lanceolate,  a  little 
longer  than  the  calyx  ;  lateral  ones  smaller,  lanceolate-subulate. 
Calyx  with  4  lanceolate  acuminate  segments,  shorter  than  the 
tube  of  the  corolla  ;  the  upper  side  generally  closed  by  a  small 
fifth  tooth  ;  each  segment  with  a  strong  mid-vein.  Corolla-tube 
nearly  straight,  very  slightly  curved  at  the  apex,  where  the  tube 
is  much  dilated  ;  upper  lip  2-lobed,  with  the  lobes  retuse  and 
apiculate  ;  lower  lip  3-lobed,  with  the  lobes  oblong,  sub-obtuse. 
Stamens  inserted  a  little  below  the  contraction  in  the  corolla- 
tube  ;  filaments  sub-glabrous ;  anthers  hairy  at  the  sutures. 
'•  Stigma  yellow  "  (Coss.  &  Germ.). 

Parasitical  on  Artemisia  campestris,  on  the  Continent.  On 
"  Achillaja  Millefolium  ?    Alderney  "  (Bab.). 

Channel  Islands.     Perennial.     Summer. 

Stem  4  to  16  inches  high,  white  or  tinged  with  blue,  very 
tough  and  somewhat  woody.  Flowers  1  to  1^  inch  long,  "  bluish- 
violet,  veined  "  (Coss.  &  Germ.).  Capsule  ovoid.  Plant  glandular 
pubescent. 

Of  this  I  have  seen  only  Continental  specimens  ;  and  as  dried 
specimens  are  useless  for  drawing  from,  our  plate  is  copied  from 
Eeichenbach,  Icoues  PI.  Crit.  Vol.  VII.  Figs.  929,  930. 

Sand  Broom-rape. 

FreDch,  Orobanche  dea  Sables.     German,  Sand  Sminneranm. 
SPECIES  in.— OROBANCHE    C^RULEA.     Vill 


Jieich.  lo.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol  XX  Tab.  MDCCLXX. 

Pholipaa  eierulea,  C.  A.  M«>j.     Reidtr,  in  D.  C.  Prod.  VoL  XI.  p.  5.     Gr.  &  Godr.  FL 
de  Fr.  Vol.  II.  p.  624.     Rdch  JU.  I.  c  p.  87. 

Stem  simple,  very  rarely  branched.  Flowers  ascending,  in  a 
rather  dense  spike.  Lowest  bract  of  each  flower  lanceolate,  a 
little  shorter  than  the  calyx  ;  lateral  ones  smaller,  lanceolate- 
subulate.  Calyx  with  4>  lanceolate  acuminate  segments,  shorter 
than  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ;  the  upper  side  generally  closed  by 
a  small  fifth  tooth ;  each  segment  with  a  strong  mid-vein.  Corolla- 
tube  slightly  curved  in  the  apical  half,  slightly  enlarged  towards 
the  apex  ;  upper  hp  2-lobed,  with  the  lobes  acute  ;  lower  lip 
3-lobed,  with  the  lobes  ovate,  subacute.     Stamens  inserted  a  Utll 
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below  the  constriction  in  the  corolla- tube ;  filaments  sub-glabrous ; 
anthers  not  hairy  on  the  sutures.     Stigma  white. 

Parasitical  on  Achillsea  Millefolium.  Rare.  In  Hertfordshire ; 
the  Isle  of  Wight ;  Penzance,  Cornwall  ;  Norfolk  ;  Chepstow, 
Monmouth.  I  have  collected  it  only  in  Jersey,  where  it  is  abun- 
dant, apparently  preferring  the  tops  of  walls  which  have  a  turf 
coping. 

England.    Perennial.     Summer.. 

Stem  6  inches  to  1  foot  high,  tough,  with  strapshaped  lanceolate 
scales  towards  the  base,  which  is  not  conspicuously  dilated.  Plowers 
f  to  1  inch  long,  dull  bluish-purple  with  darker  stripes ;  the  base  of 
the  under  lip  nearly  white.  Plant  glandular-pubescent,  especially 
in  the  upper  part,  with  longer  hairs  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  lip. 

O.  caerulea  comes  very  near  to  O.  arenaria,  but  is  smaller,  with 
the  corolla-tube  more  curved  and  less  enlarged  towards  the  apex, 
and  the  lobes  of  the  lower  lip  are  much  more  acute  ;  the  anthers 
without  a  line  of  hairs  at  the  sutures  ;  the  stigma  is  waxy-white, 
while  in  O.  arenaria,  of  which  I  have  not  seen  fresh  specimens,  it 
is  said  to  be  yellow  or  orange. 

Purple  Broom-rape. 

French,  Orobcmche  Bleue,     German,  BUivXiche  Somin&rwuarz, 

This  plant  is  found  chiefly  near  the  sea,  and  is  parasitic  on  varioas  herbaceous 
plants. 


Sub-Genus  II.— EU-OROBANCHE.    (Orobanchb,  C.  A.  Meyer.) 

Flowers  each  with  a  single  bract  beneath  it,  but  no  lateral 
ones.  Calyx  of  2  separate  portions,  divided  from  each  other  to 
the  base  on  the  upper  and  under  side,  each  portion  frequently 
2-cleft.    Stem  unbranched,  or  only  accidentally  so. 

SPECIES  IV.— OBOBANCHE    BAFUIVL    ThM. 

Plate  MX. 

Reick.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCCLXXVIII. 
O.  major,  «  Linnr    Sm.  Eng.  Bot.  No.  421.     Hook,  k  Am.  Brit  FL  ed.  viiL  p.  300. 
Bmth.  Handbook  Brit.  FL  p.  386. 

Flowers  ascending,  erect.  Bracts  more  or  less  exceeding  the 
flowers.  Sepals  bifid,  more  rarely  entire,  about  as  long  as  the 
tube  of  the  corolla ;  upper  segment  with  a  strong  mid-vein  and 
an  inconspicuous  one  on  each  side  of  it.    Corolla  pubescent  with 

VOL.  VI.  2  c 
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gland-tipped  hairs  ;  tube  wide,  sub-campanulate,  regularly  curved; 
the  upper  lip  scarcely  notched,  with  the  margins  spreading ;  the 
lower  3-lobed,  with  the  middle  lobe  twice  as  large  as  the  others ; 
all  the  lobes  waved,  indistinctly  denticulate.  Stamens  inserted  at 
the  base  of  the  corolla ;  filaments  glabrous  towards  the  base,  their 
upper  part  and  the  style  glandular-pubescent.  Stigma  of  2  diva- 
ricate lobes,  pale-yellow. 

Parasitic  on  the  roots  of  furze  and  broom  and  other  shrubby 
Leguminiferae.  Rather  rare,  but  generally  distributed  over  England. 
In  Scotland  known  only  to  occur  in  Dumfriesshire.  In  Ireland  it 
appears  to  be  confined  to  the  South-east  of  the  island. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.    Perennial.    Summer. 

Stem  very  stout,  1  to  2  feet  high,  enlarged  below  the  ground, 
clothed  with  curved  glandular  hairs.  Flowers  about  1  inch  long, 
pale-yellow  tinged  with  purple.  Bracts  variable  in  length,  some- 
times considerably  exceeding  the  flowers,  at  other  times  only  slightly 
longer.  Plant  pubescent  with  gland-tipped  hairs,  yellowish,  often 
tinged  with  purple,  soon  fading  to  purple. 

Greater  Broom-rape. 

French,  Orobanche  du  Spaaium,     German,  Hubenstengelige  Sommeruwrz, 

This  species  infests  the  rape  or  turnip  plants,  and  has  its  peculiar  characteristics ; 
but  it  is  suggested  by  some  writers  as  possible  that  the  colour  and  configuration  of 
the  parasite  are  affected  bj  the  peculiar  sap  of  the  plant  on  which  it  feeds ;  that  the 
influence  of  this  stolen  nourishment  is  considerable,  and  that  the  number  of  species 
therefore  appears  very  much  larger  than  it  really  i& 

SPECIES  v.— OROBANCHE    RUBRA.    Sm. 

Plate  MXI. 

Flowers  ascending.  Bracts  shorter  than  the  flowers.  Sepals 
entire,  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla  or  a  little  longer,  with  a 
strong  mid- vein,  and  usually  inconspicuous  ones  on  each  side  of  it. 
Corolla  sparingly  pubescent  with  gland-tipped  hairs  ;  tube  widely 
cylindrical,  regularly  curved  ;  the  upper  lip  notched,  with  the 
margins  sUghtly  spreading ;  lower  Hp  3-lobed,  with  the  lobes 
nearly  equal ;  all  crimped,  distinctly  denticulate.  Stamens  inserted 
near  the  base  of  the  corolla  ;  filaments  hairy  on  the  inner  side 
towards  the  base,  their  apex  and  upper  part  of  the  style  sparingly 
clothed  with  gland-tipped  hairs  ;  stigma  of  2  contiguous  lobes, 
pale-pink. 

Parasitical  upon  wild  thyme  on  trap  rocks.     Rare.     It  occurs 
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in  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Glamorgan,  York,  Fife,  Argyle,  Ross, 
and  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  ;  also  in  co.  Clare,  Galway,  Donegal,  Deny, 
and  Antrim. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland.     Perennial.     Summer 

and  Autumn. 

Stem  rather  stout,  3  to  9  inches  high,  with  numerous  scales 
tinged  with  purplish-red.  Flowers  f  to  f  inch  long,  more  or  less 
tinged  with  red.  Corolla  livid -red,  smaller  and  less  enlarged 
upwards  than  in  O.  Rapum ;  the  upper  lip  with  much  more  distinct 
and  longer  lobes  and  fewer  glandular  hairs  ;  the  lower  lip  more 
distinctly  denticulated. 

It  is  probable  that  O.rubra  is  identical  with  O.Epithymum(D.C.), 
or  at  the  utmost  that  they  are  merely  distinct  as  sub-species  ;  but 
until  the  two  are  examined  side  by  side  in  a  recent  state,  this  ques- 
tion cannot  be  satisfactorily  decided. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  S.  Eea  of  Belfast  for  fresh  specimens  from 
Cave  Hill. 

Red  Broom-rape. 

German,  RoUiche  Sonimerururz. 
This  species  infests  the  roots  of  broom,  and  is  parasitic  on  the  wild  thyme. 


SPECIES  VL—OROBANCHE    CARTOPHTLLACEA.  Sm. 

Plate  MXII. 

^etcA.  Ic.  FL  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCCLXXXIII.  Fig.  1. 

Billot,  FL  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  600. 

O.  Galii,  Duby.    HeiUer,  in  2>.  C.  Prod.  Vol.  XI.  p.  21.    Koch,  Syn.  FL  Germ,  et  Helv. 

ed.  ii.  p.  615.     Gr.  &  Godr.  FL  de  Fr.  VoL  ll.  p.  631. 
O.  vulgaris,  D,  a  Fl.  Fr.  VoL  III.  p.  489. 

Flowers  ascending.  Bracts  shorter  than  the  flowers.  Sepals 
2-cleft,  shorter  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla ;  upper  segment  with 
3  conspicuous  veins.  Corolla  densely  pubescent  with  gland-tipped 
hairs ;  tube  widely  cylindrical,  regularly  curved ;  upper  lip  notched, 
with  the  margins  erect ;  lower  lip  3-lobed,  with  the  lobes  nearly 
equal ;  all  crimped  and  sharply  denticulate,  those  of  the  lower  lip 
almost  fimbriate.  Stamens  inserted  near  the  base  of  the  corolla ; 
filaments  hairy  on  the  inner  side  towards  the  base,  their  apex  and 
the  whole  of  the  style  clothed  with  gland-tipped  hairs.  Stigma  of 
2  divaricate  lobes,  purple. 

Parasitical  on  Galium  MoUugo  (elatum)  and  G.  verum,  Lotus 
corniculatus  and  Rubus  fruticosus.  Very  local.  Only  known  to 
occur  in    South  Kent,   principally  about  Folkestone,    as  about 
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Caesar's  Camp  Hill,  East  "Wear  Bay,  and  Lyddon  Spout ;  on  tbe 
undercliff  between  St.  Margaret's  Bay  and  Kingsdown,  and  on 
Deal  sand-hills. 

England.     Perennial.    Early  Summer. 

Stem  very  stout,  brittle,  enlarged  at  the  base,  6  to  20  inches 
high,  with  numerous  scales,  yellowish  or  tinged  with  pale  brownish- 
red.  Corolla  1  to  IJ  inch  long,  yellowish  or  tinged  with  brownish- 
purple  or  brownisii-red.  The  flowers  are  said  to  have  tbe  scent  of 
cloves  (but  this  I  have  never  been  able  to  perceive) ;  they  are  lew 
erei^t,  more  spreading  and  narrower  in  proportion,  and  less  enlarged 
towards  the  tube  than  in  O.  Rapum,  with  which  it  agrees  in  stature; 
the  bracts  are  also  shorter,  very  rarely  exceeding  the  flowers. 

Clove-scented  Broom-rape. 

German,  Neikendnji^iuk  Somtaarvrurz. 
This  apecies  occurs  on  the  roots  of  the  bramble. 


SPECIES  VII.—OROBANCHE    EIiATIOR.    StUton. 

PUTB  MSIII. 

lieick  Ift  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCCXCIV. 

O.  major,  "Linn."     Friee,  Bum.  Veg.  Scand.  p.  19  ;   Mant.  IIL  p.  57.     Gr.  &  Godr. 
Fl.  de  Fr.  Vol  II.  p.  636. 

Plowers  ascending-spreading.  Bracts  shorter  than  the  flowers. 
Sepals  2-cleft,  about  as  long  as  the  tube  of  tbe  corolla ;  upper 
segment  with  3  conspicuous  veins.  Corolla  sparingly  pubescent 
with  gland-tipped  hairs  ;  tube  rather  widely  cylindrical  curved, 
with  the  curvature  greatest  about  the  middle  ;  upper  lip  deeply 
notched,  with  the  margins  inflesed-erect  ;  lower  lip  3-lobed,  with 
the  lobes  nearly  equal,  all  crimped  and  sharply  denticulate. 
Stamens  inserted  a  little  above  tlie  base  of  the  corolla ;  filaments 
hairy  on  the  iimer  side  towards  the  base,  their  upper  part  and  the 
whole  of  the  style  sub-glabrous.  Stigma  of  2  contiguous  lobes, 
yellow. 

Parasitical  on  the  roots  of  Centaurea  scabiosa,  Scabiosa  arvensis, 
and   Carduus    lanceolatus  ?     Rare,   but   widely  distributed  over 
England  as  far  North  as  Yorkshire  and  Durham,  but  annarenthL 
partial  to  the  East  side  of  the  island.  ^| 

England,  Ireland.    Perennial.     Summer.  ■ 

Stems  6  to  20  inches  high,  stout,  enlarged  at  the  base,  wilU 
numerous  bracts,  yellowish.   Elowers  f  to  1  inch  long,  pale-yellow, 
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generally  tinged  with  brownish-purple,  with  the  corolla  narrower 
and  more  curved  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  species  ;  the  lobea 
of  the  upper  lip  connivent,  making  the  upper  lip  keeled  above  so 
as  to  form  two  sides  of  a  triangular  prism.  The  stamens  and  style 
nearly  glabrous  towards  the  apex,  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  it 

_£rom  the  preceding. 

Hh     I  have  been  favoured  with  fresh  specimens  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Gibson, 

Kt  Saffron  Walden. 

^^  A  plant  which  has  been  referred  by  some  to  this  species,  and  by 
others  to  O.  lucorum  (Koch),  has  been  found  near  Epsom,  Surrey. 
Mr.  Williamson,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  according  to  the 
*'  Cybele  Britannica,"  gives  the  following  directions  for  finding  tlie 
plant : — "  From  the  back  of  the  grand-stand  on  Epsom  race-course, 
proceed  through  the  fields  to  the  town  of  Epsom,  and  the  plant 
will  be  found  amongst  clover,  rarely  among  wheat,  on  the  right- 
hand  side  on  the  back  of  the  hUl.  July,  1846."— (Cyb.  Brit.  Vol.  II. 
p.  226.)  I  am  unacquainted  with  O.  lucorum  (Koch),  and  do  not 
venture  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  the  dried  specimens  of  the  Epsom 
plant.  The  upper  segment  of  the  sepals  is  much  broader  and  more 
acuminated  than  in  O.  elatior,  with  which  it  agrees  in  the  stamens 
being  inserted  a  little  way  above  the  base,  and  by  their  upper  por- 
tion and  the  style  being  sub-glabrous.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
some  botanist  would  examine  recent  specimens  of  this  plant,  if  it  is 
■Btill  to  be  found  near  Epsom. 

Tall  Broom-rape. 
French,  OrvbaniAe  L'langee.     Germao,  Holie  Sommenmirz. 
This  species  haa  bitberto  only  been  noticed  od  the  roots  of  Ceidaurea  aeaiAosa,  aiid 


SPECIES  VIII.—OROB  AN  CHE    PICRIDIS.    F.  Sckultz. 

Plate  MX  IV. 

.  Ic  F1.  OeriH.  et  Ilelr.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCCXCVL 
Sof,  Fl.  <:;all.  et  Gcrtn.  EssicG.  No.  2116. 

Flowers  spreading.    Bracts  shorter  than  the  flowers,  or  only 
Sightly  exceeding  them.     Sepals   longer  than  the    corolla-tuhe, 
"entire  or  (more  rarely)  2-cleft ;  the  upper  segment  with  1  con- 
spicuous nerve,  sometimes  with    an  indistinct  one  on  each  side. 
Corolla  sparingly  pubescent  with  gland-tipped  hairs ;  tube  rather 
■Barrowly  cylindrical,  slightly  curved,  with  the  curvature  greatest 
Bowards  the  base  ;  upper  lip  scarcely  notched,  with  the  margins 
erect  ;  lower  lip  3-lohed,  with  the  lobes  nearly  equal  ;  all  crimped 
and   sharply    denticulate.      Stamens    inserted    a   little    below  the 
middle  of  the  coroUartube  ;    filaments   hairy   on   the  inner  side 
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towards  the  base,  their  upper  half  and  the  style  sub-glabrous. 
Stigma  of  2  divaricate  lobes,  purple. 

Parasitical  on  the  roots  of  Picris  hieracioides.  Local.  Rose- 
Hall  Green,  Freshwater  CliflFs,  Isle  of  Wight ;  very  abundant  on 
the  undercliflF  between  St.  Margaret's  Bay  and  Elngsdown,  South 
Kent ;  about  Comberton  and  Caxton,  Cambridgeshire ;  Tenby, 
Pembrokeshire.    Probably  frequently  passed  over  as  O.  minor. 

England.     Perennial.     Summer. 

Stem  6  inches  to  2  feet  high,  white  or  tinged  with  pale-porplei 
yellowish.  Flowers  in  a  dense  spike,  f  inch  long,  cream-wmte, 
more  or  less  suffused  with  light-purple  or  faintly  streaked  with 
purple,  yellowish  before  expansion ;  the  upper  lip,  which  is  erect, 
has  a  fold  in  the  middle,  as  pointed  out  by  the  late  Dr.  Bromfield, 
which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  notched,  although  it  is 
really  entire. 

This  is  the  palest-coloured  of  all  the  British  Orobanches,  the 
whole  plant,  including  the  flowers,  appearing  white  at  a  little 
distance. 

Picris  Broom-rape. 

French,  Orohanche  de  la  Ficride     German,  BiUerkraut  Sommerwwrz, 

SPECIES  IX.— OROB  AN  CHE    HEDEBiB.    Duby, 

Plate  MXV. 

Reich,  Ic  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCCCIII. 

BiMot,  Fl.  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  2334. 

O.  barbata,  Bah.  in  E.  B.  S.  No.  2859  (non  Poir). 

Flowers  spreading.  Bracts  as  long  or  longer  than  the  flowers. 
Sepals  about  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  entire  or  more 
rarely  2-cleft ;  the  upper  segment  with  1  conspicuous  nerve, 
generally  with  an  indistinct  one  on  each  side.  Corolla  pubescent 
with  gland-tipped  hairs  ;  tube  rather  narrowly  cylindrical,  slightly 
curved,  with  the  curvature  greatest  towards  the  base  ;  upper  lip 
notched,  with  the  margins  slightly  spreading  ;  lower  lip  8-lobed, 
with  the  middle  lobe  larger  than  the  others  ;  all  crimped  and 
sharply  denticulate.  Stamens  inserted  a  little  below  the  middle 
of  the  corolla-tube  ;  filaments  very  slightly  hairy  on  tlie  inner  side 
towards  the  base  ;  their  upper  half  and  the  style  sub-glabrous. 
Stigma  of  2  contiguous  lobes,  yellow. 

Parasitical  upon  ivy.  Local,  but  occurring  in  most  of  the 
South  and  Western  counties,  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Cornwall, 
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and  North  along  the  West  coast  to  Carnarvon.    In  Ireland  chiefly 
near  the  coast. 

England,  Ireland.    Perennial.     Summer. 

Stem  6  inches  to  2  feet  high,  purple.  Flowers  rather  distant, 
f  to  f  inch  long,  cream-coloured,  strongly  veined  with  purple. 
Bracts  purple. 

Most  probably  O.  Hederse  is  merely  a  sub-species  of  O.  minor, 
as  the  more  lax  spike,  1-nerved  sepals,  and  yellowish  stigma  of 
2  coherent  globular  lobes,  are  all  the  points  by  which  it  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  common  form  of  O.  minor;  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  differences  between  the 
diflferent  species  of  Orobanche  are  very  slight,  and  the  junction  of 
O.  HedersB  with  O.  minor  would  necessitate  the  reduction  of  half 
the  species  described  by  M.  Renter ;  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  pause 
before  inaugurating  such  wholesale  changes. 

Ivy  Broom-rape. 

German,  Epheu  Sommerwurz, 

SPECIES  X.— OROBANCHE    MINOR.    Lifm. 

Plates  MXVI.  MXVII. 

Flowers  spreading.  Bracts  as  long  as,  or  longer  than  the 
flowers.  Sepals  about  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  entire  or 
2-cleft ;  the  upper  segment  usually  with  3  conspicuous  nerves. 
Corolla  pubescent  with  gland-tipped  hairs  ;  tube  rather  narrowly 
cylindrical,  slightly  curved,  with  the  curvature  greatest  towards 
the  base  ;  upper  lip  sub-erect,  notched  or  2-lobed,  with  the  lobes 
spreading  ;  lower  lip  3-lobed,  with  the  middle  lobe  slightly  larger 
than  the  others  ;  aU  crimped  and  sharply  denticulate.  Stamens 
inserted  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  corolla-tube  ;  filaments 
very  slightly  hairy  on  the  inner  side  towards  the  base,  their  upper 
half  and  the  style  sub-glabrous.  Stigma  of  2  divaricate  lobes, 
purple. 

Sub-Spkcies  I.— Orobanclie  eu-minor. 

Plate  MXVI. 

Reich.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  VoL  XX.  Tab.  MDCCCIV. 

BUlot,  Fl.  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  2513. 

O.  minor,  ThmlL    BetOer,  in  D,  C.  Prod.  Vol.  XL  p.  29.     Bah.  Man.  Brit.  Bot  ed.  v. 

p.  237.    Hock  &  Am.  Brit.  FL  ed.  viil  p.  301.     Koch,  Syn.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv. 

ed.  il  p.  611.    Or.k  Godr.  Fl.  de  Fr.  Vol.  II.  p.  640. 
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Corolla  slightly  curved  throughout ;  lower  lip  with  the  segments 
nearly  equal. 

Parasitical  on  clover  and  many  other  plants.     Common,  and 
generally  distributed    in    the   South  of   England ;    rare   in  the 
North  and  "West,  where  York  and  Hereford  are  respectively  its 
houndaries.   In  Ireland  only  where  introduced  with  clover-seed- 
England,  [Ireland].     Perennial.     Summer  and  Autumn. 

Stem  4  to  20  inches  high.  Plowers  f  to  f  inch  long,  white  or 
yellowish,  generally  stained  and  striped  with  dull-purple. 

This  is  usually  said  to  be  an  annual,  but  I  have  seen  it  come  up 
in  successive  years  in  a  flowerpot  on  Pelargonium,  although  tbe 
spike  did  not  ripen  seed. 

Lesser  Broom-rape. 
French,  Orobanche  d  Peiileit  Fleu/tt.     German,  EUine  Somincnourz. 

Sim-spEciEa  ())  II.— Orobanche  amethystea.    timUL 

Plate  IIXVII. 
Rnch.  Ic  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XX.  Tab.  MDCCCYI. 
O.  Eryngii,  Dvby,  Bot.  Gall.  VoL  I.  p.  350. 

Corolla  bent  into  a  quadrant  in  the  lower  third,  the  upper 
two-thirds  of  the  back  nearly  straight ;  lower  Up  with  the  middle 
segment  conspicuously  larger  than  the  others. 

Parasitical  on  Daucus  in  "Wbitesand  Bay,  Cornwall ;  near  Ply- 
mouth, Devon  ;  on  the  under-cliff,  south-east  of  St.  Margaret's  Bay, 
South  Kent.  On  Eryngiura  maritimum,  near  Cobo,  Guernsey ;  and 
St.  Ouen's  Bay,  Jersey. 

England.    Perennial.     Summer. 

Stem  6  to  20  inches  high.  Plowers  |  inch  long,  usually  more 
purple  than  in  0.  minor,  of  which  it  is  perhaps  only  a  variety. 

There  are  several  other  forms  of  O.  minor  which  possibly  deserve 
to  be  considered  as  sub-species  ;  one  occurs  near  Grand  Havre, 
Guernsey,  on  Leontodon  autumnale,  which  has  the  corolla  curved 
like  0.  amethystea,  but  a  much  shorter  and  denser  spike,  and  the 
whole  plant,  including  the  flowers,  is  yellow. 

Another  form,  which  occurs  about  Epsom  and  Leatherhead,  at 
Sowerby,  near  Thirsk,  Yorkshire,  and  near  Pangbourne,  Berks,  is 
a  miich  larger  plant  than  the  ordinary  O.  minor,  often  2  feet  high, 
with  the  corolla  more  curved,  the  curvature  greatest  near  the 
middle  ;  the  lips  much  longer  in  proportion,  and  the  middle  s 
ment  of  the  lower  lip  conspicuously  larger  than  the  others. 
Bluish  Broom-rape. 
French,  Orohamehe  du  PanicaiU.     GermaD,  Amethjfatfarbene  Sommenaat.  j 
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EXCLUDED  SPECIES. 

OROBANCHE    SPECIOSA.    D,a 

A  single  specimen  of  this  species  occurred  in  a  garden  at 
Bridgewater,  in  1860,  parasitical  on  the  common  garden  pea. 
It  is  the  O,  pruinosa  of  La  Perouse. 


ORDER  LP.-A CANTHACE^. 


EXCLUDED  SPECIES. 
ACANTHUS    MOLLIS.    Linn. 

Formerly  found  in  the  island  of  St.  Agnes,  Scilly ;  no  doubt 
introduced.  Mr.  F.  Townsend,  in  1863,  was  unable  to  see  or  hear 
that  it  was  still  in  existence,  so  that  it  is  probably  extinct. 


ORDER  LIL— VERBENACE^. 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  opposite  or  (rarely)  verticillate 
leaves  and  no  stipules.  Flowers  perfect,  irregular  or  nearly 
regular,  generally  in  spikes,  heads,  racemes,  or  cymes,  rarely  soli- 
tary. Calyx  free  from  the  ovary,  persistent,  tubular,  monosepa- 
lous,  2-  to  5-toothed.  Corolla  hypogynous,  monopetalous,  gene- 
rally more  or  less  bilabiate  and  ringent,  sometimes  with  the 
limb  spreading  so  as  to  be  nearly  salver-shaped.  Stamens  4,  didy- 
namous,  the  2  uppermost  often  imperfect,  very  rarely  6.  Ovary 
entire,  not  4-lobed,  2-  or  4-celled.  Style  terminal.  Stigma  undi- 
vided, or  sometimes  bilobed.  Ovules  1  in  each  cell  when  there 
are  4,  1  or  2  in  each  cell  when  there  are  only  2  cells  in  the  ovary. 
Fruit  dry  or  drupaceous,  generally  splitting  when  ripe  into  2  or 
4  indehiscent  cocca  or  nucules  containing  1,  rarely  2  erect  seeds. 
Seeds  solitary  in  each  cell.  Embryo  straight,  large,  not  surrounded 
by  albumen,  or  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  fleshy  albumen. 
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Calyx  tubular,  4-  or  o-toothed.  Corolla  irregular,  salver-shaped 
or  sub-bilabiate ;  tube  cylindrical,  straight  or  curved  ;  limb  5-cleft, 
with  the  segments  obtuse,  spreading,  nearly  equal,  or  2  in  the 
upper  lip  and  3  in  the  lower.  Stamens  4,  didynamous,  incladed, 
all  fertile,  or  the  2  upper  ones  sterile.  Style  terminal ;  stigma  sub- 
capitate.  Fruit  dry,  2-celled  and  splitting  into  2,  or  4-celled  and 
splitting  into  4  cocca.     Seed  solitary  in  each  cell. 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  of  various  habit,  with  the  leaves  opposite, 
and  the  flowers  variously  disposed,  sessile,  often  brightly  coloured. 

The  name  of  this  genus  of  plants  is  said  to  come  from  the  old  Celtic  wordyer/SKi^ 
which  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  originally  applied  to  a  plant  esteemed  in  magic 

SPECIES  I.— VERBENA    OFFICINALIS.    Linn. 

Plate  MXVIII. 

Reich,  Ic.  FI.  Germ,  et  Helv.  Vol.  XVIII.  Tab.  MCCXCII.  Fig.  2. 
Billot,  Fl  Gall,  et  Germ.  Exsicc.  No.  67. 

Perennial.  Stem  erect,  stiff,  paniculately  branched  abore. 
Leaves  pinnatifid,  hispid.  Flowers  in  slender  spikes  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  stem  and  branches,  lax  in  fruit.  Bracts  ovate-acumi- 
nate, about  half  as  long  as  the  calyx.     Stamens  4,  didynamous. 

On  dry  banks,  roadsides,  and  waste  ground.  Common  in  the 
South  of  England,  more  rare  in  the  North.  In  Scotland  only  near 
Invcrkeithing ;  no  doubt  introduced  with  ballast. 

England,  [Scotland,]  Ireland.     Perennial.     Late  Summer 

and  Autumn. 

Rootstock  woody,  branched,  producing  several  stems  1  to  2  feet 
high.  Leaves  opposite,  1  to  3  inches  long,  oblanceolate  or  sub- 
rhomboidal  in  outline,  pinnatifid,  with  the  lobes  acute  or  obtuse, 
entire  or  toothed  on  the  lower  side,  the  basal  ones  sometimes  larger, 
so  that  the  leaf  becomes  somewhat  trifid  ;  upper  leaves  narrower, 
sometimes  entire.  Spikes  dense  when  in  flower,  afterwards  elon- 
gating and  becoming  virgate.  Corolla-tube  about  twice  as  long  as 
the  calyx  ;  limb  -/y  inch  across,  pale-lilac.  Fruit  of  4  reddish-brown 
nuts,  truncate  at  the  apex,  granulated  with  white  points  on  the 
inner  face.     Plant  dull-green,  more  or  less  hispid. 

Common  Vervain. 

Frencb,  Verveine  officinale.     German,  GchriiuchUches  ElsenkravL 

The  Vervain  is  a  ])lant  witli  a  curioua  and  interesting'  historv.  It  was  undoubt- 
ediy  the  hcrba  sacra  of  the  ancient  Druids,  in  honour  of  which  Verbenalia  were  annually 
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held,  and  one  of  several  plants  which  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  altar  and  the 
decoration  of  the  priesthood.  In  ancient  Greece  the  plant  was  supposed  to  possess 
extraordinary  virtues.  Medea  used  Verbena  when  she  gave  youth  again  to  -^son, 
and  in  Yirgil  the  priests  bound  it  about  their  temples  on  the  morning  of  the  death  of 
^neas.  Vervain  was  also  usually  offered  as  a  pledge  of  mutual  good  faith  between  the 
Komans  and  their  enemies,  as  in  the  solemn  league  between  Tullus  Hostilius  and  the 
Albans,  and  was  undoubtedly  regarded  in  the  same  manner  as  is  a  modern  flag  of  truce. 
Ambassadors  and  heralds-at-arms  wore  cliaplets  of  Vervain  on  denouncing  war  or 
conveying  messages  of  defiance.     Drayton  tells  us — 

"  A  wreath  of  Vervain  heralds  wear." 

With  the  Druids  the  ancient  veneration  for  the  Vervain  was  almost  equal  to  that 
for  the  Mistletoe  ;  and  Mason  describes  its  use  in  their  solemn  incantations  :  — 

"  Lift  your  boughs  of  Vervain  blue, 
Dipt  in  cold  September  dew  ; 

And  dash  the  moisture,  chaste  and  clear,  '  ■'-■"^'^P^p 

O'er  the  ground,  and  through  the  air, 
Now  the  place  is  purged  and  pure." 

Something  of  the  superstition  of  these  early  times  with  respect  to  this  plant  was 
transmitted  to  our  more  recent  forefathers,  who  regarded  it  as  a  charm  for  many 
diseases.  In  Germany,  and  many  parts  of  France,  it  was  gathered  with  many  unin- 
telligible cabalistic  ejaculations  during  certain  phases  of  the  moon,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  a  certain  charm  against  witchcraft,  and  to  work  miracles  of  a  surprising  kind. 
As  a  medicine  it  was  highly  extolled  ;  volumes  were  wiitten  on  its  virtues,  while,  in 
regality,  its  qualities  are  almost  inert.  The  belief  in  its  efficacy  was  great  in  the  time 
of  John  Kay,  who  denounced  the  notion  ;  and  Gerarde,  in  spite  of  the  eulogies  of 
Pliny,  Dioscorides,  and  other  writers,  says, — "  Many  odde  olde  wives  fables  are  written 
of  Vervain  tending  to  witchcraft  and  sorcierie  which  you  may  read  elsewhere,  for  I 
am  not  willing  to  trouble  your  eares  with  reporting  such  trifles  as  honest  eares  abhore 
to  heare.  Most  of  the  later  phisiciaus  do  give  the  juice  or  decoction  heerof  to  them 
that  have  the  plague ;  but  these  men  are  deceived,  not  onely  that  they  look  for  some 
truth  from  the  father  of  falsehoods  and  Iciisings,  but  also  bicause  insteede  of  a  good 
and  sure  reuiedie,  they  minister  no  roraedie  at  nil  ;  for  ic  is  reported  that  the  divill 
did  reveale  it  as  a  secret  and  divine  medicine."  A  common  English  name  for 
the  Vervain  was  Simpler*s  Joy,  given  to  it,  doubtless,  from  the  large  amount  of 
custom  it  brought  to  these  herbsellers.  It  Wiis  also  called  Pigeons'  Meat,  because 
these  birds  were  supposed  to  be  fund  of  it.  Few  old  English  gardens  are  without 
some  plants  of  Vervain,  and  we  meet  with  it  iu  many  of  the  receipts  left  to  us  in 
the  records  of  domestic  pharmacy  which  used  to  employ  the  delicate  hands  of  unli- 
censed female  practitioners  of  former  days,  wlien  women  recognized  their  mission  as 
ministering  angels  and  curers  of  the  sick. 

The  gay  autumnal  flower  known  as  the  Verbena  of  our  gardens,  and  filling  our 
parterres  with  its  many-coloured  flowers,  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  Vervain. 
It  is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres.  We  are  also  reminded  of  the  lemon-scented  Verbena, 
or  Aloysia,  which  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  but  seldom  grows  out  of  doors  in  England. 
In  warm  and  sheltered  positions,  however,  in  favourable  climate?,  such  as  the  South 
of  Devon  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  becomes  almoit  tree-like,  and  has  long  pendulous 
branches. 
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FLATS      TAQB     \ 

ACANTHUS 

[mollU,  Linn.]  (excluded) 201 

ALECTOROUOPHUS 

-  grandiJloruM,  a  glabn^tui.  Vail. 

doeocxcix  181 

^-—  ma'jor,  yar.  gla^bra,  Reich,  dccocxcix.  181 

■          minor,  Reich dcoocxcriii.  ISO 

-  parvifio'ru9f  WalL    dccccxcviii.  IbO 

ANDROM'EDA 

ettniUOf  Lion dcodxxxvi.  84 

«— ^  Daboe<fi<L,  LiDn.    dooclxxxv.  83 

POUFaLIA,  lAnn,  ....  dccclxxxiu.  80 

ANTIRRHINUM 

C^uMUi'ria,  Linn docccW.  133 

Elaiine,  Linn. doocclvt  134 

lAnK^ria,  Linn. 

dcccclxii.  dccoclxiii.  doccclxiv.  140 

Lina'ria,  Pelo'ria doocclxiii.  142 

MA'JUS,  ^nn.   docccliii.  130 

minvMf  Linn dcocolxvi.  143 

Montpetgula^nunif  Linn.    . .  139 

ORONTIUM,  Linn dcoccliy.  131 

Peliueria'numf  Linn.    doccclix.  138 

purpu'reum,  Lion dcccclx.  138 

ripens,  Linn dcccclxi.  139 

fpu'rium,  Sm dcccclviL  135 

mpinwn,  Linn dcccclviii.  137 


ARBUTUS 


aJpinti,  Linn. dccclxxx. 

UN  E'DO,  Linn,   dcoclxxxii. 

Uva-ur^tiy  Lion dccclxxxi. 


26 
28 
27 


ARCTOSTA  Pn'YLOS 


ALPI'NA,  Sprmg. . , , 
UVAUR'SI,  Wimm, 


. . .  dccclxxx. 
. .  dccclxxxi. 


26 
27 


ATKOPA 

HELLADON  NA,  ^an.  dccccxxxiv.     100 


FLATB      WAQM, 

AZA'LEA 

pTfxvLmhcmij  Linn dceelxxxir.  82 

BARTSIA 

ALPI'NA,  Linn dorcexer.  177 

ODONTITES,  Hudi.  ....  dccccxciii.  174 

VISCO'SA,  Lknn dccccxciT.  176 

CALLU'NA 

V  ULG A'RIS,  SalitK dcccxciv.  43 

CALYSTEGIA 

Septum,  R.  Br. dococxxiT.  86 

SUdandla,  R.  Br. docccxxr.  87 

CAMPANULA 

GLOMERATA,  Linn. dccclxri.  8 

HEDERA'CEA,  Linn dccdxxr.  18 

HYBllXDA,  Linn dcoclxxiv.  17 

LATIFO'LIA,  Linn dcodxTuu  10 

PATULA,  Linn dccclxxifl.  15 

PERSICIFaLLi,  ZtVin.    ..dccclxxi.  14 

RAPUNCULOI'DES,  Linn.  dcccLdx.  1 1 

RAPUN  CULUS,  Linn.  . .  dccclxxii.  14 

ROTUNDIFO'LIA,  £in»...dccclxx.  12 

[Spec'ulum,  Linn.]  (excluded)    19 

TRACHE'LIUM,  Linn.   . .  dccclxvii.  9 

CERAMAN'THE 

vcmalis,  Reich dccccli.  125 

CHIROSIA 

Centau'riuMf  Curt dccccix.  07 

littorc^lis,  Sm.  dccccviii.  dccccviii.  (lis)  66 

pulchetld,  Sm.    . .  dccccx.  dccccx.  (6w)  68 

CHLO'RA 

PERFOLIATA,  Linn. dccccxiii.  72 

CICENDIA 

CondoFlii,  Grieab dccccxi.  70 
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CICEN'DIA 


PLATS      PAOS 


ERI'CA 


rUATB     WAWm 


FILIFOR'MIS,  Delarb dccccxii. 

PUSIL'LA,  Oriesb dccccxi. 


71 
70 


COLLO'MIA 

[grandiflo'ra,  Dotigl.]  (excluded)   .... 

CONVOUVULUS 

ABVEN'SIS,  Linn docccxxiii. 

SE'PIUM,  Linn docccxxiv. 

SOLDANEL'LA, Ztnn.    ..docccxxv. 


83 


85 
86 

87 


CUSCU'TA 


[corymhi/sa,  Raiz  &  Pav.]  (excluded) 

demiJU/rOf  Soy.-ViUm dccccxxvi. 

EPILI'NUM,  Weihe    ....  dccccxxvi. 
EPITHY'MUM,  Murr,    dccccxxviii. 

EUROPiE'A,  Murr. dccccxxvi i. 

EuropatfOj  a,  Linn dccccxxvii. 

Europcea,  p,  Linn dccccxxviii. 

Europe^ a,  var.  w/rciw,  Fr 

Europafa,  Smith,  Eng.  Bot. 

dccccxxviii. 

[HaaTaiaca,  Pfeiff.]  (excluded) 

nia'jor,  D.  C dccccxxvii. 

mi'nor,  D.  G dccccxxviii. 

[raeemo'aa,  Engelm.]  (excluded) 

[guav'eolenSf  Ser.]  (excluded) 

TEIFCyLII,  Bab dcoccxxix. 


93 

89 
89 
91 
90 
80 
91 
90 

91 
93 
90 
91 
93 
93 
92 


CUSGUTrNA 

[titaveokns,  Pfeiff.]  (excluded) 


93 


DABOECIA 

poli/o'lictj  Don. 


dccclxxxv.       33 


DATU'KA 

STRAMaNIUM,  Linn,    dccccxxxv. 

-  Tatfula,  Liun 

DIGITA'LIS 

PURPU'REA,  Linn dcccclii. 

ENGELMAN'NIA 

[mav'olcMf  Pfeifif.]  (excluded)    


103 
103 


12 


93 


ERI'CA 


ccvru'lea,  Willd dccclxxxvi. 

car'nea,  van  Beuth dcccxciii. 

CILIA'JllS,  Linii dccclxxxvii. 

CINE  KEA,  Linn dcccxci. 

JJabto'ci,  1:^111 dccclxxxv. 

Dahocc'ii,  Linu dccclxxxv. 


34 
42 
3G 
40 
3:5 
33 


eu'Tet'ralix dooekczxix. 

HIBER'NICA    docczeUL 

Mackaia  na,  Bab doocze. 

Mackai'i,  Hook dcocze. 

mediterra'nea,  Biib dcoczoiL 

mediterranean  /3  hiber'uica,  ffook. 

doocjuaiL 
TETRALIX,  Linn. 

dcoclxxxix.  doocza 

TeiraliXf  Sm dooclzzziz. 

Tefralix  ;  var.  Bentb dooozc 

Tetral'ici-cilia'ris    docdzxzTiit 

Watfsonif  Benth dccdzxzviiL 

VA'GANS,Ztnn dcoczdi. 

Vulga'riSf  Linu dooczciT. 


0 


38 

4% 

18 

« 
87 

17 


41 


ERYTHR^'A 

angustifdlioj  Wallr. 

dccocviii.  docooviii.  (Jam) 
CENTAU'RIUM,  Pm dccocix. 

chid  odea,  Gr.  &  Godt. 

dccecviii.  dcoccviii.  (&m) 

LATIFO'LIA,  SnL dccccviL 

linarifo'liaf  Pera. 

dccecviii.  dcoccviii.  (bia) 

LITTORA'LIS,  Fria 

dccecviii.  dococriii.  (6w) 

PULCHEL'LA,  Fnes 

dccccz.  dcoccz  {bis) 
ravMn^iimOf  Pen.  dccccz.  dccccz.  (&u) 


«7 

ae 

M 
68 

68 

68 


EUFRA'GIA 

viaco'sa,  Benth. 

EUPHRA'SIA 


dccccxclv.     176 


gracilis^  Fries dccccxcii.  171 

Odonti'tes,  Liuu dccccxciii.  174 

Odont{le8,  Koch 174 

UFFICINA'LIS,  Linn, 

dccccxci.  dccccxcii.  171 

ojficina'lisy  Fries dccccxcL  171 

scroti'naj  Lum dccccxciii.  174 


EX'ACUM 

Jlliforme,  Sm. 

FRAX'INUS 


dccccxii.       71 


EXCELSIOR,  I/nni decccii. 

hctcr(/i)hi/l'la,  ^Villd dcccciii. 


GKNTIA'NA 

[Aciu'lis,  Linn.]  (excluded)    

AMAKEL'LA,  Linu. 

dccccxvii.  dccccxviii. 


5o 
50 


81 
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OENTIA'NA 
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CAMPESTBI8,  Ltnn,  ....  dccccxix. 

eu-Amareria dccccxvii. 

G^rnian'ica,  Willd.   dccccxvii i. 

NIV A'LIS,  Linn decccxvi. 

PNEUMONAN'THE,  Linn. 

dccccxiv. 
VER'NA,  Linn, dccccxv. 


77 
76 
76 
75 

73 
74 


GIL'IA 

[tri'color,  Bmth,']  (excluded) 

GRAM'MICA 

aphtfl'la.  Lour  (exduded)  . . 


83 


93 


HYOSCY'AMUS 


[al'buB,  Xtnn.]  (excluded)  109 

NIGER,  Unn dccccxxxvi.     1 06 

paTlidus,  Kitt 106 


IIYPOFITYS 

ylabra^  Bernh dccooi. 

multiflo'raf  Scop 


63 
63 


JAS'IONE 

aiONTA'NA,  Linn. 


dccclxiii. 


LATHEiE'A 

SQUAMA'RIA,  Linn. 


mvi.     189 


LEDUM 

[palus'tre,  Ztim.]  (excluded) 

LIGUS'TRUM 

VULGA'RE,  Unn, 


64 


dcccciv.       60 


LIMNAN'THEMUM 

N  YMPH^OI'DES,  Link. .  dcoccxxi.  80 

LIxMOSEL'LA 

AQUATICA,  Link  ....  dcccclxviii.  146 

LINA'RIA 

C YMBALA'RIA,  MUl dcccciv.  133 

ELATINE,  AfiU. dcccclvi.  134 

[jun'cea,  D.  C]  (excluded) 188 

[Losd^iif  Schweg.]  (excluded)    188 

M  I'NOR,  Deaf. dcocclxvi.  143 

PELISSERI A'NA,  Mill.  . .  dcccclix.  138 

I'URPU'REA,  Mill dcccclx.  138 

n  E'PENS,  Mill. dccoclxi.  139 

St'piHm,  Allm dcccclxY.  142 
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LINA'RIA 


[Spar'tia,  Iloffm.]  (excluded) 187 

specie' *a,  Ten dcccclxiv.  141 

SPU'RIA,  Mill. doccclvii.  135 

stria'ta,  D.  C dcccclxi.  139 

SUPl'NA,  Dea/.    dcccclviil  137 

vulgari-repens dcccdxv.  142 

VULGA'RIS,  MUl 

dcccclxii.  doccclxiii.  dcccclxr.  140 

vulga'ris,  Pelo'ria   dcccclxiii.  142 


LOBE'LIA 


DORTMAN'NA,  Linn dccclxi. 

U'RENS,  Linn dccdxii. 


2 
8 


LOISELEUR'IA 

PROCUM'BENS,  Dew.  dcoclxxxiv  82 

LYC'IUM 

BAR'BARUM,  X*»n.    . .  dccoexxxiii.  98 

MELAMPY'RUM 

ARVEN'SE,  Linn mi.  184 

CRISTATUM,  Linn m.  188 

monta'num,  Johnst miv.  186 

PR ATEN'SE,  Linn. . .  mii.  miii.  miv.  184 

SYLVATICUM,  Linn mv.  186 


MENYAN'THES 


Nympkceoi'des,  Linn.  . . . . 
TRIFOUATA,  Ztnn.    . 


. .  dccccxxi.      80 
. . .  docccxx.      79 


MENZIES'IA 

C^RUXE A,  Sm 

PGLIFCyLIA,  /««.. . 


. . .  dccclxxxvi.       34 
. . « .  dccclxxxv.      88 


MICROCAVLA 

jUifor^mitj  Link. 

MLWULUS 


dccooxii.      71 


[gutta'tua,  D.  C]  (excluded) 188 

LU'TEUS,  Linn, dcccclxvii.     146 


MONE'SES 

grandyio'ra,  Salisb. 

MONOrROPA 


dcccc.       61 


Uypopheg'ea,  Wallr 63 

HYPOFIT YS,  Linn dccoci.      68 

Bypop'ihjs,  Wallr dcccci.       68 


NICAN'DRA 

[physaloi'des,  Odrtn.]  (excluded)   ....     108 
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ODONTFTES 


PLATS      PAOK 


rotunda! ta.  Ball   

ru'bra,  Gr.  &  Godr 

Berotincky  Reich dccccxciii. 

ver^ruif  Reich 

ver'na,  var.  etegaru,  Ball 


174 
174 
174 
174 
174 


OROBAN'CHE 

amethys'tea,  ThuiU.    mxvii. 

ARENA'RIA,  Bork mviii. 

harba'ta,  Bab mxv. 

C^RU'LEA,  Vm mix. 

CARYOPHYLLA'CEA,  Sm, . .  mxii. 

ELATIOR,  Sua mxiii. 

Bryr^gii,  Duby mxvii. 

-  eu-mi'nor mxvi. 

Ga'lii,  Duby    mxii. 

HED'ER-^,  Jhiby mxv. 


200 
191 
198 
192 
195 
196 
200 
199 
195 
198 


luco'rum,  Koch  (?)  197 

ma'Jor,  Sm mx.  193 

ma'jor,  Fries mxiii.  196 

MINOR,  Linn mxvi.  mxvii  199 

mrwor,  Thuill mxvi.  199 

PI'CRIDIS,  RSch mxiv.  197 

[pruiDo'aa,  Lup.]  (excluded) 201 

RAMO'SA,  Zm». mvii.  190 

RATUM,  Thuill mx.  198 

RU'BRA, -Sm mxi.  199 

[specio'sa,  D.  (?.]  (excluded) 201 

vu/^a'n»,  D.O mxii.  195 


OXYCOCGUS 

[tiiacrocar'puSf  Pers.]  (excluded)    .... 

pcUus'tris,  Pers dccclxxvi. 


54 
20 


PEDICULA'RIS 

PALUS'TRIS,  Linn dccccxcvi. 

SYLVATICA,  Linn dccccxcvii. 


178 
179 


PHELIPjE'A 


arena'ria,  Wulp mviii.     191 

cceru'leaf  C.  A.  M mix.     192 

ramo'sa,  C.  A.  M mvii.     190 


PHYLLODOCE 


cicru'lea,  Bab dccclxxxvi. 

taxifo'lia,  Salisb dccclxxxvi. 


rVMTM      VAOI 


34 
34 


PRY'S  ALIS 

[Alkekeii'gi,  Lhin.]  (excluded) 

PHYTEU'MA 

OUr.irULA'KK,  Linn dccclxiv. 

SPICA'TUM,  Linn dccclxv. 


108 


0 
(5 


POLEMO'NIUM 

CiERU'LEUM,  Linn. dococxzii.      8S 


PY'KOLA 


mari^imOf  Ken •  dooczovi. 

MEDIA,  Sw dcocxcWL 

MI'NOR,  Linn dcoczcriii. 

ro'sea,  Sm doocxcniL 

ROTUNDIFOLIA 

docczov.  dooczevi. 
rotundifo'liaf  P  IracUa'ta, 

Hook.  &  Arn.. .  dcoezcrL 

SECUNDA,  Linn, dooezciz. 

UNIFLO'RA,  Xmm*.    doooa 


47 
48 
49 
49 

46 

47 
50 

51 


KHINAN'THUS 

anguttifoTim,  GmeL doocezdz.  181 

CRISTA-GAL'LI,  Uwn, 

docccxcviii.  dcocezdz.  180 

Grista-gal'liy  Sm doooczcTiii  180 

ma'jor,  Ehrh dcooczoiz.  181 

ma'jor,  a  ^to'6ra,F.Schult2.dcooczciz.  181 

mi'nor,  Ehrh,    dcooczcvuL  180 

ReichenJbac'hii,  Drej 182 


SCllOPHTJLA'RIA 


ata'ta,  "  Gilb."  ?   docccxlviu.  122 

AQUAriCA, /;tmi dccccxlvii.  120 

aquat^i<:a,  Fries dccocxWiii.  122 

BalbHsiif  Hornem dococzlvii.  120 

miRHARTI,  Stev dccocxlviii.  122 

NODO'SA,  Linn dccccxlix.  125 

SCORODO'NIA,  Linn docccL  124 

umhro'm,  Dum.  ? dcccozlviii.  122 

VERNA'LIS,  Linn dccccU.  125 


SIBTHORPIA 
EUROPE' A,  Linn, 

SOLA'NUM 


dcocclxiz.     147 


DULCAMA'RA,  Linn dccccxxx. 

minia'tiim,  Bernh dccccxxzii. 

NIGRUM,  Linn. 

dccccxxxi.  dccccxxxii. 
nigrum,  Sm dccccxxxi. 


95 
97 

97 


SPECULA'RIA 

hi/b'ridaf  A.  D.  C docclxxiv. 

[spec  Ilium,  A.  I).  C]  (excluded)    ..  .. 


17 
19 


SWER'TIA 

[peren'nis,  Linn.]  (excluded) 


SI 
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doocczciv.    176 


TBI  X' AGO 

mfot/tOy  Reich 

VACCIN'IUM 

[macrocai^pnm,  Aii,]  (ezoladed) 

MYRTILXUS,  Linn dccclxxix. 

OXYOOCCOS,  Linn dccclxxvi. 

ULIGINO'SUM.  Linn, . .  dccdxxviii. 

VmS-IDiE'A,  Linn dccdxxvii. 


54 
24 
20 
23 
22 


VERONICA 


FLATS     FAOl 


VERBAS'CXJM 


116 
115 
118 
112 
113 


117 
118 

119 

118 

114 

119 
119 


BLATTAHIA,  Linn.    ....  dococxlii. 

blaUarioUda,  Lam dccooxli. 

coiUnum,  Schrad dooccxliv. 

Jloeco'tum,  W.  &  K dooccxxxviii. 

LYCHNITIS,  Linn, dccccxxxix. 

Lyi^nikiit,  fi  Thaj/ti,  Sm. . .  dccccxlUL     117 

Lychniti*,  /3  ihapsoi'det,  With.  fil. 

dooooxliii. 
nitgrro-jloea/tumf  Kooh dooccxlv. 

Di'g^-LyohDi'tis,  S^iede  . .  dooccxlvi. 

nigTO-pnlTeralen'tam dooocxlv. 

NrORUM^Xtim. docccxl. 

nigmm,  Tar.  n^gro-LychnikHt,  Bah. 

dccccxlyL 

ni^grum,  var.  ova^tum,  Koch .  dcccoxlvi. 

[phcBiiio^ium,  Linn.]  (excluded) 187 

[phlornoi'des,  Linn,]  (excluded) 187 

PULVERULENTUM,  ViU. 

doocoxxxTiii.     112 

-  pulvemlen'tum,  /3  ni'gro-pulveruleii'- 

turn,  Sm,  dococxlT.    118 
■  Sehiedia^num,  Koch  dccccxlvi.     119 

-  Schottiafnum,  Schrad dooccxlv.     118 

•  Schraderi,  Mey dccccxxxvii.     110 

tpur^iumf  Koch dccccxliii.     117 

•  [thapsifor'me,  Mey.]  (excluded) 187 

-  thaptoideif  Huda. dccccxliii.     117 

-  Thap'ao-ni'grum,  Schrad.  . .  dccccxliv. 

-  Thap'so-Lychni'tifly  With,  . .  dccccxliii. 

-  THAFSUS,  Linn dccccxxxvii. 

-  Thap'gutf  var.  nSgro-LychnitUf  With. 

doocoxlTi.    119 

-  ThaffiUi,  P  Thcqa^to-ni'grum,  With. 

dccocxliy.     118 

-  VIRGA'TUM,  With dcoccxU.     115 


118 
117 
110 


VERBENA 

OFFICINA'US,  Linn. mxviii.     202 


AGRESTIS,  Linn dcccclxxii.  151 

agre^tis,  var.  Benth dcccclxxi.  150 

ALPI'NA,  Linn dcccclxxx.  159 

anagailifor^mis,  Bor 169 

ANAGAL'LIS,  Linn,  , .  dcccclxxxix.  168 

Anagal'lia,  Bor dcccclxxxix.  168 

ARVEN'SIS,  Linn dcccclxxvi.  155 

BECCABUN'GA,  Linn dccccxc.  170 

BUXBAUM'II,  Ten,  ....  doccclxxiii.  152 

CHAM^'DRYS,  Linn,  dccoclxxxvi.  164 

did'yma.  Ten. !   dcocdxxi.  150 

eu-serpyllifolia doccdxzviii.  157 

[fhiticulo'sa,  Linn.]  (excluded) 188 

fnUictdo'ta,  /3  pilo'$a,  Benth. 

doocclxxxi.  160 

HEDERIFOXIA, /;imi.  ..dccoclxx.  149 

hirsu'tcL,  Hopk doccclxxxT.  168 

humifu'sa,  Dicks doocolxxix.  158 

hyb'rida,  Linn docoolzxxiiL  162 

MONTA'NA,  Zinn.    . .  dococlxzxyii  166 
OFFICINALIS,  Linn. 

dcccclxxxiT.  doccdzzzT.  168 

officindlii,  Sm doooclzxziv.  168 

parmula!ria,  T.  t  T 168 

PEREGRIN  A,  iiinn.  . .  doccclxxvii.  156 

Pei^nca,  Poir  ? dccoclxxiii.  152 

POLITA,  Fries dcccclxxi.  150 

SAX ATILIS,  Linn dccochuud.  160 

SCUTELLATA,  Linn,  dcccclxxxviU.  167 
SERPYLLIFO'LIA,  Linn. 

doccolxxyiiL  dccoclxxix.  157 

TRIPHYLXOS,  Linn,  . .  dcocdxziT.  158 
SPICATA,  Linn. 

dcocclxxxii.  dcccolxxxiii.  161 

VER'NA,  Linn dcocclxxT.  154 


VILLAR'SIA 

nymp?ueoi'de$,  Vent dccccxxi.       80 


VIN'CA 


MA'JOR,  Linn dccccv. 

MINOR,  Linn docccvi. 


62 
63 


WAHLENBERG'IA 

hriJercieeOf  Reich docolxzT.      18 
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Acrid  Lobelia docclxii.  4 

Alpine  Bartsift docccxcv.  177 

Bearberry dccdxxx.  27 

Gentian,  Small dococxvi.  76 

Speedwell,  Erect dcccclxxx.  169 

Andromeda,  Marsh   dccclxxziii.  81 

Annual  SheepVbit    dcoclxiii.  6 

Arbutus    dooobLXzii.  29 

Aab,  Drooping •  •  •  69 

Shrew dcoociL  68 

Taller  or  O>mmon    . .  dcoccii  dccociii.  66 

Autumnal  Gentian dcccczvii.  76 

Azalea,  Trailing dccclzzziv.  82 

Bahn-leaved  Figwort dccccl.  126 

Bartsia,  Alpine dccccxcT.  177 

— —  Ked dccccxciii.  175 

Yellow    dcocczciv.  176 

Bearbeny,  Alpine doodzxz.  27 

Common    dccclxxxi.  28 

Belladonna docccxzxiv.  100 

Bell-flower,  Clustered    docclxvi.  8 

Creeping dccclxix.  12 

Giant    dccclxviii.  11 

Hare-bell dcoclxx.  13 

Ivy-leaved dcccbcxy.  19 

Nettle-leaved   dcccbcvii.  9 

Peach-leaved dccclxxi.  14 

Rampion dccclxxii.  15 

Spreading    dccclxxiii.  16 

Betony,  Common  Water    dccccxlvii.  121 

Ehrhart'a  Water dccccxlviii.  128 

Bilberry,  Common   docclxxix.  26 

Great dooclxxviiL  24 

Bindweed,  Sea dccocxxv.  88 

Small dccccxxiil  85 

Large     dooccxxiv.  87 

Bird's-nest,  Yellow   dcccci.  64 

Bitter-swetjt dccccxxx.  96 

Black  NightHhade    . .  dcccexxxi.  dccccxxxii.  98 

Bleaberry dccclxxix.  25 

Blue  Rock-Speedwell dcccclxxxi.  161 

Bluish  Broom-rape mxvii,  200 

Bogbean decccxx.  dccccxxi.  79 — 81 

Branched  Broom-rape mvii.  191 


Broad-leaved  Centaury dooocffi.  •• 

Brooklime    dooooza.  W 

Broom-rape,  Branched mviL  111 

Bluish   mxTiL  SOO 

Clove-scented mxiL  IH 

Greater «">»•  1^ 

^                  Ivy ••••••  IDXV.  191 

,                    Lesser    •• nunru  SOO 

Picris nudT.  W 

Purple mix.  1» 

Red nizL  Wl 

,              Sand  ....mTiiL  IM 

Tall  Brown    nudiL  197 

Brown-rape,  Tall .••..nudiL  197 

Brownworts. . . .  doccczlviL  dccoczlTui.  121 — ^1S8 

Buckbean,  Common   doocozz.  79 

Round-leaved dcooozzL  81 

Bull-dogs dooodiii.  131 

BuUock's-wort • . .  • .  doooczzzvii.  Ill 

Bunny dooccliii.  181 

Butter-and-eggs doocdzit — doocclziT.  14S 

Buxbaum's  Speedwell    dococlzziii.  168 

Calathian  Violet    dcoccziv.  74 

Canterbury  Bell dccclxviL  9 

Centaury,  Broad-leaved    dccccvii.  86 

Common dccccix.  68 

Narrow-leaved dcoccviiL  67 

Slender dcooez.  69 

Yellow dccccxiiL  7i 

Cicendia,  Least    dococzL  70 

Slender   doooczii.  71 

Clover  Dodder dccoozziz.  98 

Clove-scented  Broom-rape mziL  196 

Clustered  Bell-flower doodzvi.  8 

Common  Ash dccccii.  dcocoiiL  66 

Bearberry docdxxzL  28 

Bilberry    dccclxxix.  25 

Buckbean   decccxx.  79 

Centaury dccccix.  68 

Cow- wheat   mi. — miii.  186 

Eyebright ....  dccccxcL  dccccxcii.  171 

Common  Henbane    dcccoxxxvi.  107 

Ling   dcccxciv.  44 

Privet    dcccliv.  60 
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Common  Speedwell, 

docoelxxziy.  dccodzxxr.     164 

Thom*apple  dcocoxxxv.  104 

Venrain mxTiii.  202 

ConTolvnlas dccocxxiii.— dcccczxv.  85 — 88 

Comisb  Heath    docczcii.      42 

Moneywort.  • docccxlix.  148 

Com  Snapdragon    dccodiT.  132 

Cow-wheat,  Common mi. — miii  186 

Created m.  184 

Field    mi.  184 

Wood mv.  187 

Cranberry,  American  (excluded  species)  . .       54 

Marsh    dccclxxvi.       21 

Creeping  Bell-flower dccclxix.       12 

Crested  Cow-wheat m.  184 

Croes-leaTed  Heath, 

docclxxxriii.  dccdxxxix.  38,  39 

Dark  Mullein dccccxl.  115 

Deadly  Nightshade, 

dccccxxx.^-dccccxxxiy.  96,  100 

Decumbent  Toadflax   dcccclviii.  137 

DeTale    dccccxxxiv.  102 

Dodder,  CloTer    dccoczxix.      93 

Flax dcccoxxvi.      89 

Great dccccxxTii.       91 

Lesser dccccxxviii.      92 

Thyme dccccxxyiii.      92 

Drooping  Ash    59 

Dwale. .  •• dccocxxxiy.  102 

Ehrhart's  Water  Betony   dccccxlviii.  128 

Eupbrasie dccccxci.  docccxcii.  171 

Eyebrigbt,  Common. . . .  dccccxci.  dccccxcii.  171 
Grermander dcccclxxxvi.  165 

Felwort dcocoxiy. — docccxix.      76 

Field  Cow- wheat mi.  1 84 

Gentian dcoccxix.      78 

Figwort,  Balm-leayed  dccccl.  125 

Knotty-rooted dccccxlix.  124 

Yellow dcccclL  126 

Fine-leayed  Heath doccxci.      41 

Flax  Dodder    doccoxxyi.      80 

Flowering  Willow dccccxxxiii.       99 

Fluellin,  Kound-leayed doccclyii.  136 

Sbarp-leayed   dcocclyi.  135 

Foxgloye,  or  Folksgloye doccclii.  127 

Fringed-leayed  Heath dccclxxxyii.      36 

Garden  Nightshade .  dccocxxxi.  dccccxxxii.       98 

Gentian,  Autumnal     dccccxyii.       76 

Calathian  Violet dccccxiy.      74 

Field docccxix.       78 

German   dccccxyiii.       77 

Small  Alpine dccccxvi.      75 
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Grentian,  Spring dccccxy.  74 

Germander  Speedwell dcocclxxxyi.  165 

German  Gentian dccccxyiii.  77 

Giant  Bell-flower dccdxyiii.  11 

Great  Bilbeny   docolxxyiii.  24 

Dodder dcoocxxylL  91 

Mullein dcoooxxxyii.  Ill 

Throat-wort    docclxyii.  10 

Greater  Broom-rape mx.  194 

Periwinkle dccccy.  63 

Greek  Valerian. dccccxxii.  82 

Green  Procumbent  Speedwell  . .  doccclxxiL  152 

Grey  Heath dcccxci.  41 

Procumbent  Speedwell  ....  dcccclxxi.  151 

Hag-taper dccccxxxyii.  Ill 

Hare-bell dccdxx.  13 

Heath,  Cornish dcocxcii.  42 

Cross-leayed, 

dccclxxxyiii.  dcoclxxxix.  38 

Fine-leayed  . .  • dcooxci.  41 

Fringed-leayed dccdxxxyii.  36 

Grey doocxci.  41 

Irish dcocxciii  48 

Mackay's dcccxc.  39 

St.  Dabeois     dooclxxxT.  84 

Heather doocxciy.  44 

Henbane,  Common  dcccoxxxyi.  107 

Henne-belle  docccxxxyi.  108 

Higtaper,  or  High-taper dccccxxxyii.  Ill 

Hoary  Mullein    dccccxxxyilL  113 

Intermediate  Winter-green dccoxoyii.  49 

Irish  Heath   dccoxciii.  48 

lyy  Broom-rape mxy.  199 

lyy-leayed  Bell-flower dccclxxy.  1 9 

Speedwell  doocclxx.  150 

Toadflax    dcccdy.  134 

Jacob's  Ladder dccocxxii.  82 

Jersey  Toadflax dccoclix.  138 

King's-taper dccccxxxyii.  Ill 

Knotty-rooted  Figwort    dccccxlix.  124 

Large  Bindweed docccxxiy.  87 

Large-flowered  Mullein dccccxli.  116 

Least  Cicendia dccccxi.  70 

Toadflax dcccclxy.  dcccclxyi.  144 

Lesser  Broom-rape mxvi.  200 

— —  Dodder dccccxxyiii.  92 

Periwinkle  dccccvi.  63 

Winter-green dcccxcyiii.  50 

Ling,  Common   ..,•••••••...••. dcccxciy.  44 

Lobelia,  Acrid dccclxii.  4 

— —  Speciosa 4 

Water dccclxi.  2 
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Lousewort,  Procumbent dcoocxcyii.  180 

Upright dooccxcvi  179 

Mackay's  Heath   dccczc.  89 

Marsh  Andromeda dcodzxxiii.  31 

Cranberry dcodzxvi.  21 

Speedwell dccoolzzxyiii.  168 

Menziesia^  St.  Dabeoc's dccclxxzy.  84 

— — —  Tew-leaved dccclxxxTi.  85 

Moneywort,  Cornish    dcooolzix.  148 

Monkey-flower,  Tellow dcocclxvii.  146 

Mother-of-Thousands dcocclv.  134 

Moth  Mullein    dccccxlii.  117 

Mountain  Speedwell dcccclxxxvii.  167 

Mudwort dcccclxviii.  147 

Mullein,  Dark dccccxl.  115 

r Great dococxxxvii.  Ill 

Hoary dccccxxxyiii.  118 

Hybrid  . .  dcccoxliii. — dcoccxlvi.  117-119 

Moth dccccxUL  117 

— — •  White dccccxxxix.  114 

Narrow-leaTed  Centaury dccccTiii.  67 

Nettle-leaved  Bell-flower dccclxvii.  9 

Nightshade,  Black docccxxxi.  98 

Deadly, 

doccoxxx.  dcoccxxxiT.  96,  100 

—— —  Gkutien    docccxxxi.  98 

'                    Woody dccccxxx.  96 

Peach-leaved  Bell-flower  dccclxxL  14 

Penny  weed dccccxoviii.  181 

Periwinkle,  Leaser dccccvL  63 

or  Pervinke,  Greater  . .  dccccv.  63 

Picris  Broom-rape  mxiv.  198 

Prim-print    dcccciv.  60 

Privet,  Common • dcccciv.  60 

Hawk-moth  61 

Procumbent  Lousewort dccccxcvii.  180 

Purple  Broom-rape   mix.  198 

Toadflax dcccclx.  189 

Rabbit's-mouth   dccccliii.  181 

Rampion  Bell-flower dccclxxii.  15 

— — -  Kound-headed    dccclxiv.  6 

Spiked dccclxv.  7 

Ked  Bartsia dccccxciii.  175 

Broom-rape  mxi.  195 

Whortleberry dceclxxvii.  23 

Rosemary,  Wild dccclxxxiii.  31 

Round-headed  RAmpioa    dccclxiv.  6 

Round-leaved  Buckbean dccccxxi.  81 

Fluellia dcccclvii.  136 

— — ^— ^—  Winter-green, 

dcccxcv.— dcccxvi.  48 

Saint  Dabeoc's  Heath dccclxxxv.  34 


Sand  Broom-rape ••••• 

Sea  Bindweed    dooooooET.  88 

Serrated  Winter-green dooezeiz.  Si 

Sharp-leaved  Fluellin dooodivL  111 


Sheep's-bit,  Annual   

Shrew- Ash ..•  dooooiL 

Single-flowered  WinteF-green    deooa 

Slender  Centaury ^^^^i****** 

Cicendia d<wngi1i. 


n 
u 


Small  Bindweed doooezziii. 

Small-flowered  Venus's  Looktng-glaai^ 

doooHiiiy.  IB 

Smooth  Speedwell,  Aunual ....  doooolxxYii.  157 

Perennial. .  dooocOzzvUL  111 

Prostrate  ..dooodzadz.  IH 

Snapdragon,  Common    • . . .  dooooiiiL  IH 

Corn  dooodir.  Ill 

Speedwell,  Blue  Rock  docodzzzu  M 

Brooklime docooze.  1)1 


Buxbaum's doooolzziii.    IH 

Common, 

dcccclxxxiv.  dooodxzzT.    164 

Erect  Alpine docodzzz.    IH 

Germander •  •  dooodzzzrL    165 

Green  Procumbent . .  dooocIzziL    151 
Grey  Procumbent ....  dcoodzzi.    151 

Ivy-leaved   dflooRlTX.    150 

Marsh doooclzzzriiL 

Mountain dcccdzzzvlL 

Smooth  Annual ....  docodzzTlL 

Perennial . ,  dcoocLczviii. 

Prostrate.  •  • .  dooodzxix. 


168 
167 
157 
158 
158 

Spiked .  dcccdxxxii.  dcocclxxxiiL    162 

154 

155 

156 

169 

7 

168 

16 

74 

n 

29 
140 


—  Trifid dcocclxxiv. 

Vernal   dcccclxxv. 

Wall dcccclxxvi. 

Water. dcocclxxxix. 

Spiked  Rampion dcodxv. 

Speedwell  dcccclxzxii.  dcccclxxxiiu 

Spreading  Bell-flower dccclxxilL' 

Spring  Grentian   dccccxv. 

Strangle-weed   dccccxxviii. 

Strawberry-Tree docdxxxii. 

Striped  Toadflax dcccdxi. 


Tea-plant    dcoccxxxiii.  99 

Thorn-apple,  Common  dcoocxxxv.  104 

Throat-wort,  Great dccclxviL  10 

Toadflax,  Decumbent dcccclviii.  187 

Ivy-leaved    dcccciv.  134 

Jersey dcccclix.  138 

Least   dcccclx V.  dcccclx vi.  144 

Striped    dcccclxi.  140 

Purple dcccclx.  189 

Yellow  ....  dcccclxii. — dcccclxiv.  142 

(see  Fluellin). .  dcccclvi.  dcccclvii.  135-G 

Toothwort mvi.  190 
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Torcb-blade doccoxxxvii.  Ill 

Trailing  Azalea dccclzxzir.  32 

Ti  ifid  Speedwell doocolxxiv.  154 

Upright  Loiuewort docooxlvi.  179 

Valerian,  Greek   dcocoxxii.  82 

Venas's  Looking^glaw,  Small-flowered, 

dccclzxiv.  18 

Vernal  Speedwell dcccolxxv.  155 

Vervain,  Common ,  mzviii.  202 

Violet,  Calathian  (Gentian) dcoocxiv.  74 

Wall  Speedwell dccccUxvi.  156 

Water  Betooy,  Common    docctxlvii.  121 

Ehrhart*B dccccxlviii.  123 

Lobelia dccclxi.  2 

Speedwell dcccclxxxix.  169 
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